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Ir is a very striking fact, and one which I do not remember 
ever to have seen properly noticed, if noticed at all, that the con- 
troversy on the import of the word Sarrifw is, in its origin, en- 
tirely modern. In Matthie’s history of Greek Literature we find 
an account of the authors who have written in Greek, beginning 
with Homer, 1000 B. C., and ending with Constantinus Harme- 
nopulus, 1380 A. D. This history includes all the poets, orators, 
historians, philosophers, physicians, mathematicians, geographers, 
rhetoricians, and philologists of Greece, also the Greek Fathers 
of the Christian Church, and the Byzantine writers of the middle 
ages. For more than two thousand years, then, the Greek 
language was written ; though with diminished purity and classic 
elegance, by the Patristic and Byzantine writers. And yet 
during this long period, never was the position assumed by any 
writer of Greek, concerning the import of the word Samsifw, 
which is now assumed by Dr. Carson and other Baptist writers, 
i. e, that Sarrifw means exclusively to immerse. 

Nor was this because the attention of writers of Greek was 
not turned to the subject. The question came up whether affu- 
sion on a bed, in the case of sick persons, should be regarded as 
valid baptism. It was decided that it should, and no one ever 
made the reply, Christ commanded us to immerse, the word 
farrif means only to immerse, and you cannot immerse by 
sprinkling or affusion on a bed. The reason is plain. So long 
as the Greek was a living spoken language, no one dared to take 


this ground. 
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Nor is this all; lexicons and vocabularies were made by 
Suidas, Zonaras, Hesychius, and others, exhibiting sometimes 
the classical, at others, the ecclesiastical uses of the word, and 
yet, in no instance, taking the modern Baptist ground, not to say 
that some directly oppose it. 

Besides all this, numerous treatises on Baptism were written in 
Greek, and allusions to it are frequent in all the Greek Fathers. 
Moreover, commentaries were written on both the Old Testament 
and the New, containing constant allusions to baptism, especially 
in commenting on the Mosaic ritual, and on the predictions of 
the great purification to be effected by the Messiah, and their 
fulfilment in the Evangelists ; and yet, in no treatise or commen- 
tary, is the Baptist ground taken, not to say that it is often and 
pointedly contradicted. 

It is plain, therefore, that the Baptist position is entirely of 
modern origin. It has come up since the Greek ceased to be a 
spoken and written language, and it may be added, that it depends 
for its continued existence on preventing a revival of a full and 
general knowledge of the usus loquendi of the ecclesiastical 
Greek writers. 

In order to a comprehensive view of the origin and peculiari- 
ties of the present work on baptism, I ask attention to the follow- 
ing summary of facts. 

The Septuagint, the New Testament, and the Greek Fathers, 
belong to one system of writers. The writers of the New Testa- 
ment were affected by the Septuagint, in their style and use of 
words. The Fathers were affected by both. 

Taking this system as a whole, it is easy to produce proof of 
the most positive and decisive kind, that Sarriw means to purify. 
Around these central and absolutely irresistible passages, there 
are others in which there is satisfactory moral evidence, to the 
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same effect, in various lower degrees of power, although the sense 
to immerse is not impossible. 

Now it has so happened that the passages in the New Testa- 
ment, with reference to which this controversy began, are in this 
second class.’ They furnish real and satisfactory proof to those 
qualified to exercise a sound critical judgment, and to feel the 
various degrees and shades of moral evidence. They have, in 
fact, led the great body. of lexicographers and commentators to 
decide that Barri%w has a secondary sense, and does not always 
mean to immerse. . 

My investigations began with passages of this kind. Indeed, I 
was not aware, when ] began, of the existence of the stronger © 
class of passages. © 

I therefore stated the laws of probability, and, in the exercise 
of a critical judgment, came to a result. 

From a slight examination of the language of the Fathers, I 
came to the same results. These results are contained in Part I., 
and were published in 1840, and were republished in England, 
with the decided recommendation of Dr. Henderson. 

Immediately on their appearance, Dr. Carson published his first 
reply to me, in a pamphlet of 74 pages. 

Meantime, before I had seen this reply, I was continuing my 
eXamination of Patristic usages, and also undertook a radical in- 
vestigation of the celebrated passages in Rom. vi. 3, 4, and Col. 
82. 

The results I published in 1841, and these compose Part II. 

After this, I imported a copy of Dr. Carson’s reply to me. 
This led me to make new investigations in the Fathers, the result 
of which I published in 1843. These compose Part III. 

To these Dr. Carson published a short answer, and soon after 


died. His work on Baptism, including this answer, and others 
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of his controversial writings, were published in London, in a 
volume of 500 pages, just before his death, and were at length 
republished in this country. 

To this second reply, and to other parts of his book, I now pub- 
lish a final answer, which is contained in Part IV. 

No one can fail to notice how entirely the critical judgments of 
my earlier investigations are sustained, when the whole system to 
which they belong is ‘unfolded. 

And yet, because the evidence on which these earlier critical 
judgments rested, did not amount to an impossibility of the sense 
to immerse, Dr. Carson, and the whole body of the Baptists 
would have trod them down as nothing. 

The issue of the controversy shows that it is dangerous thus to 
despise such results of moral evidence, and critical judgment, 
especially under the bias of organic influences. The greatest 
questions of life are often decided by similar moral evidence. 

Although, therefore, I have produced passages so strong as to 
defy any fair answer, yet I still look with great pleasure and in- 
creasing confidence on the first results of my critical judgments. 
The capacity of perceiving the various shades of moral evidence 
which God has given us, was not designed to lead us astray. 

My original articles I have revised, enlarged, and rewritten, as 
seemed best. But I have not deemed it best to make any radical 
changes, because there is a historical interest attached,to them, in 
consequence of the extended discussion to which they have given 
rise. 

So far as I know, this is the first time in which the issue pre- 
sented in this work has been discussed, in full view of its relations 
tothe usages of that system of writers, by whom the question in 
controversy must be finally settled. 

Boston, Aug. 27, 1848. 
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THE IMPORT OF Bamrrifw. 
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To engage anew in the discussion of the subject of Baptism, 
may seem to need an apology. Mine is, that it is a point in 
which Christians are not as yet agreed, and therefore all truth is 
not seen. For I cannot think that God has of design hidden the 
truth, or that he has revealed it doubtfully on a point which has 
proved to be of such magnitude by its practical results. Hence 
I believe that when all truth is seen on this subject, which may 
be seen, all true Christians will so far agree that no obstacle to 
their perfect union in feeling and action will remain. 

ut the truth on this, as on all other subjects, is not to be 
elicited by the action of any one mind, but by the united contri- 
butions of many. 

When in the dark ages, in the midnight of Papal gloom, all 
truth was lost or obscured, and the social fabric erected on prin- 

iples radically corrupt, it pleased God to make no new revela- 
58 nor to raise up and illumine any one gigantic mind, of 
‘power to grasp all truth, and to restore it at once to its systematic 
proportion, or to erect in all its harmony a model of the social 
system in its perfect state. ; 

Of the universal system different individuals grasped different 
part, yet still mingled with much error, and thus God accom- 
plished that which no single mind was capacious enough to do. 
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2 REASONS FOR DISCUSSION. 


He grasped, through many minds, the great outlines of the system 
of universal truth, so that none might be lost. Yet as in indivi- 
dual minds it was still limited and mingled with much error, 
divisions and sects arose, each holding important truth, which 
God was not willing to lose ; and yet not so unmingled or in such 
proportions that all could unite as one. 

But this mixture of error with truth is not destined always to 
last. The movement of the mind of the universal church is 
destined still to be upward ; for she is taught of God. 

And in completing the fabric which he is about to erect, each 

shall contribute his portion of truth to the grand result, whilst the 
errors of each shall disappear and die away. ‘Then shall all 
finite minds be harmonized in one by the all-pervading mind of 
God. As if to prepare the way for this result, the public mind 
has of late been directed with new interest to this subject. It has 
been brought up by certain great questions in evangelizing the 
world, and has excited much attention. 
+ It has elicited works of much talent and extensive research 
through a wide field of philology. The spirit of the discussion 
has been much ameliorated, at least in many of the leading writers, 
though not always in the local and subordinate controversies. 
Yet union is far from being obtained ; nay, in some particulars, the 
prospect is more discouraging than ever. ‘This must be a matter 
of grief to all who desire the fulfilment of the prayer of Christ. 
Nor is it in harmony with the convictions of the age on the duty 
of Christian unity ; for however Christians practise, they are more 
and more convinced that there is something wrong and offensive 
to God in the present divided state of the Church. 

We have reason, then, to suppose that exactly the right ground 
has not been taken on either side, and we ought to aim at the 
simple ground of truth for the sake of union and the common 
good. 

To furnish some small share of the materials which God may 
use in producing this result, is my object in this effort—And at 
present my remarks will relate entirely to the mode of Baptism, — 


§1. STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES. 3 


§ 1. Statement of the case, and of principles of investigation. 


- The case is this: Christ has enjoined the performance of a duty 
in the command to baptize. 

What is the duty enjoined ?—or, in other words, what does the 
word Bapltize, in which the command is given, mean? One of 
two things must be true:— 

1. Either it is, as to mode, generic, denoting merely the pro- 
duction of an effect (as purity), so that the command may be 
fulfilled in many ways ;—or, it is so specific, denoting a definite 
mode, that it can be fulfilled in but.one. To illustrate by an analo- 
gous case, Christ said, “Go, teach all nations.” Hgre the word 
go, is so generic as to include all modes of going which any one 
may: choose to adopt. If a man walks, or runs, or rides, or sails, 
he equally fulfils the command. On the other hand, some king or 
ruler, for particular reasons, might command motion by a word 
entirely specific, as for example, that certain mourners should 
walk in a funeral procession. © Now it is plain that such a com- 
mand could not be fulfilled by riding or by running, for though 
these are modes of going, they are not modes of walking, and the 
command is not to go in general, but specifically to walk. So 
when a general says March, it will not answer for the soldiers to 
run; for, though this is a mode of going, it is not a mode of 
marching. : 

‘So, likewise, when Christ said baptize, he either used a word 
which had a generic sense, denoting the production of an effect, 
in any mode, such-as purify, cleanse ; or a specific sense, denoting 
a particular mode, such as immerse, sprinkle, pour. 

2. Whichever way wé decide, as it regards the import of the 
word, we ought to be uniform in its use as applied to the rite of 
baptism. For though the same word may have diverse meanings 
when applied to different things, and in various circumstances, 
yet it certainly cannot, when applied to the same thing, and in the 
same circumstances. 

Hence, if we adopt the generic meaning, purify or cleanse, we 
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must adhere to it at all times, when speaking of the rite. On the 
other hand, if we adopt a specific meaning, as immerse or-sprin- 
kle, we must adhere to it in the same way, and not pass from the 
generic to the specific, or from the specific to the generic, accord- 
ing to exigencies, on the ground that the word Bawsifa, may, ain 
the whole circuit of its use, mean sometimes one thing and ‘some- 
times another. Nor. must we’ adopt both;. for however numerous 
the’ possible meanings of a word may be in its various usages, it 
has in each particular case but one meaning, andin all: similar 
cases its meaning is the same. * Hence the word Barrie, as ap- 
plied to a given rite, has not two or many meanings, but one, a and 
to that one wie should in all Gases adhere% °°; amuat™ oa 

3. If we adopt a generic meaning, denoting the production of 
an effect, we are not. limited -by the command to any. spetiific 
mode of fulfilling it, and are. at liberty to vary the: mode’ accord. 
ing to circumstances.’ ’ But -if we: adopt. a specific: meaning, ‘de 
noting merely a mode, we are limited by. the very tapos of the. 
command, to the range of that meaning.” See tts 

Hence if the command is purify or Cleanse, 3 we are. nol iraited 
by the command to any one mode, but may choose that which. 
seems to us most appropriate, whether - it berepetahg! pouring, 
or immersion. ots 

But if the command is specific and modal, as immerse, ‘then, “we 
are limited by the range of that word, and cannot fulfil thé con. 
mand by sprinkling or pouring, for these are not modes. of i immer- 
sion, any more than riding is a ee of woletony or writing a 
mode of painting. ; ae é “7% 

It is true that sprinkling and pouring: may be rhodes'of purify- 
ing,—and so is riding a mode of going” Butif the command. is 
not purify, but immerse, then all debate as’ to the mode is at 
an’end, for you can immerse, not by Se but iva by i im- 
mersion. : ; 


§ 2. DISREGARD OF PRINCIPLES. 5 


§ 2+" Causes of the disregard of these principles, and the falsé posi- 
on _ tions to 25 sa this disregard has given rise. 


» Though the Piceaples stated are simple wad obyious, yet the 
natural Operations of the mind on questions of philology, have 
. been ity this case embarrassed and ] per plexed by certain influences 
of a Kind | peculiar, to this word. 

At the time of the translation of the Bible, a controversy had 
arisen, as it regards the import of: the word, so that, although it 
Was conceded to have an import in the original, yet it was im- 
possible. to assign to it in English any meaning, without seeming 
to take sides in the controversy then pending. 

_ Accordingly, i in order to take neither side, they did not attempt 
to give ‘the sense of the. term in a-significant “English word, but 
“merely transferred the word Barrigw, with a slight alteration of 
termination, to our language. The consequence was that it did” 
not exhibit its original ‘significancy to the mind of the English 
réader, or indeed any significancy, except what was derived from 
its application to designate an external visible rite.—In short, it 
became merely the name of a rite, and had a usage strictly 
technical, and lost to the ear whatever significance it originally 
had. - 
The habit of using the word in.a technical sense, has tended 
to unfit the mind for. the discussion of the question as to the 
rhode of baptism, in -various ways, of which I shall mention 
three. 

1. It has led toa ie pantete from the principles already stated, 
that words, when applied to the same subject, and in the same 
circumstances, cannot have a double sense. ‘This rule, as has 
‘been remarked, does not forbid that the same word in different 
circumstances should have various senses; accordingly it may be 
conceded that the word ParsiZw has various .senses in the wide 
range. of its usage, in scriptural and classical Greek : but out of 
this variety of usages, there is one strictly of a religious nature, 
and having direct i to one of the great revealed facts of 
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Christianity. Now in a case like this, the. laws of philology re- 
quire that some one of the meanings of the word should be fixed 
on, and assigned to it in all cases. But the habit of using the 
word baptize in a strictly technical sense, as the name of a rite, 
has led to a disregard of this simple and obvious rule. 

Many writers, fixing their minds merely upon the idea of a 
rite, and finding that the word Bassi@w means sometimes to wash, 
sometimes to immerse, and sometimes, as they think, to pour or 
sprinkle, conclude that the rite of Baptism may be performed in 
either way; entirely forgetting that, although, the word should 
happen, in the wide range of its usage, scriptural and classical, 
secular and religious, to have all these meanings, it by no means 
follows that when used as a religious term, it has more than one. 
Hence, if as a religious term, and in certain circumstances, it 
means immerse, it does not also in similar circumstances mean 
to wet or to wash, to sprinkle or to pour, to color or to dye, but 
simply to immerse. And just as plainly, if in some cases of its 
religious uses, it means to purify, it does not in others of the same 
kind mean to pour, to sprinkle, or to immerse. 

2. The other. mode in which the technical use of this word has 
unfitted the mind for.a fair consideration of the question is, it has 
permitted the introduction of a discussion as to the mode of bap- 
tism, after concessions have been made, which ought for ever to 
exclude it. For example, the question arises what meaning did 
the word Bamrifw convey to those, who in the age of the New 
Testament writers read the command, go baptize all nations ? 
Was it to immerse? So our brethren the Baptists maintain, 
and so many who do not immerse, concede. Now iter such a 
concession, with what propriety they can debate any longer as to 
the mode, I acknowledge that I cannot perceive. Nor do I think 
that they would do it, were it not for an illusion practised by the 
technical word Baptize, upon their minds. 

After admitting as a point of philology, that the word Barrifw 
in its religious use means immerse, the mind seems to revert to 
the old habit of using the Anglicised word baptism, without attach- 
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ing to it any meaning, and we are at once told that it is of no use 
to dispute as to the mode of baptism. Suppose, now, instead of 
the word baptism, we substitute the meaning which it has been 
conceded to have, and the illusion is at once exposed. We con- 
cede that SawsiZ« means immerse, but of what use is it to dispute 
concerning the mode of immersion? Of none, surely, so you do 
but immerse. But can you immerse by sprinkling ? Is sprink- 
ling a mode of immersion? The fact is, that if the word denotes 
a given definite act, no other dissimilar act is, or can be a mode 
of it. Pouring is not a mode of sprinkling or of immersion, nor 
is sprinkling a mode of pouring or of immersion, nor is immersion 
a mode of sprinkling or pouring. 

3. Others, again, still using the word merely as a technic, 
say that Baptism is the application of water, in any way, in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost; but 
base their conclusions rather on reason and the nature of the case, 
or on the design of the rite, than on a thorough philological investi- 
gation of the word. Now the defect of this last mode of reason- 
ing is, that it does not interpret the command. It uses the word 
like a technic, having no meaning of its own, and gives rather a 
description of a rite, than a definition of Barrifw. 

No one ever pretended to define Barrifw as meaning “ to apply 
water in any way ”’—of course Baptism cannot be defined to be 
“the application of water in any way.” And whether this view 
of the rite is correct or not, must depend entirely on the meaning 
of the word. 


§ 3. Statement of the position to be proved. 


From what has been said it is plain that those who have writ- 
ten on the subject of the mode of Baptism may be arranged in 
four classes. 
+1. Those who maintain that the word in the whole extent of its 
usage has various meanings, and from this fact alone draw the 
inference that, therefore, the rite may be performed in various 
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ways, making at the same time no attempt to prove which of its 
possible meanings it actually has in the case in question. 

2. Those who fix on a specific and modal meaning—e. g. 
immerse, and which, of course, excludes all dispute as to the mode, 

- and ‘yet insist that no mode is essential. * epee 

3. Those who look mainly at the obvious design of the rite, 
i.e. to indicate purity, and on this ground affirm that to Baptize 
is to apply water in any way which denotes purity, without 
attempting to make out a philological proof of the truth of their 
position from the import of the word BarriZw. 

4, Those who insist that the word in all its extent of usage has 
but one meaning—viz. to immerse—and that this excludes all 
debate as to the mode. ae 

None of these positions is, in my judgment, adapted to explain 
all the facts which occur in the use of the word, and to give 
satisfaction and rest to an inquiring mind. Any view which shall 
effectually do this will be found to have the following requisites : 

(1.) That it shall be strictly philological. 

(2.) That out of all the possible meanings of BarsiZw, it shall 
fix on one as the real meaning in the case in question. ; 

(3.) That it shall at all times steadily adhere to this. 

(4.) That this shall limit the performance of the rite to no par- 
ticular mode. 

The position which I shall endeavor accordingly to prove by 
appeal to facts, is this, that the word Sarrigw, as a religious 
term, means neither dip nor sprinkle, immerse nor pour—nor 
any other external action in applying a fluid to the body, or the 
body to a fluid—nor any action which is limited to dhe mode of 
performance ; but that as a religious term it means at all times, 
to purify, or cleanse—words of a meaning so general as not to be 
confined to any mode, or agent, or means, or object, whether 
material or spiritual, but to leave the widest scope for the ques- 
tion as to the mode—so that, in this usage, it is in every respectra 
perfect synonym of the word xadagifw. 

Let it then be borne in mind, that the question is not this, 
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* Does the word in all its extent of usage iets at ani time a defi- 
nite external act? Nor this, Is this its original, primitive signifi- 
cation ? - Even if all this were admitted, it would not touch the 

-question—for, as we all know, nothing is more common than for 
words to be used in more meanings than one, and to decide in 

’ what sense a-word is used in a given instance, we are not to fol- 
low etymology or fancy, but evidence, derived from the facts of 
the case. 

With regard then to other uses of the word Barrifw; I freely 
admit that in classic usage it does, as a general fact, clearly de- 
note somé external act of a specific kind, yet it is by no means 
clear to my mind that it does not in different cases denote different 
acts. And though Ido not regard it as an integral part of the 
‘argument which I propose to construct, yet for the sake of com- 
pleteness, I think it best to state what seems to be the truth on 
this point. 

1. I freely admit that in numerous cases it cleasly, denotes to 
immerse—in which case an agent submerges partially or totally 
some person or thing. Indeed, this is so notoriously true, that I 
need attempt no proof. Innumerable examples are at hand, and 
enough may be found, in all the most common discussions of this 
subject. 

2. It is also applied to cases where a fluid without an agent 
rolls over, or floods, and covers anything—as in the oft quoted 

“-passage in Diodorus Siculus, Vol. VII. p. 191, as translated by 
Prof. Stuart : “ The river, borne along by a more violent current, 
overwhelmed many ” (Bane). So, Vol. I. p. 107, he speaks 
of land animals intercepted by the Nile, as PawriZoueva, over- 
whelmed and perishing. The same mode of speaking is also ap- 
plied to the sea shore, which is spoken of by Aristotle as baptized 
or overwhelmed by the tide. 

3. It is also applied in cases where some: person or thing sinks 

_ ‘passively into the flood. Thus Josephus, in narrating his 
‘shipwreck on the Adriatic, uses this word to describe the sink- 
ing of the ship. 

1* 
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Tam aware that by some writers vigorous efforts are made to 
reduce all these senses to the original idea to immerse or dip. 
But it seems to me that they are rather led by their zeal to sup- 
port a theory, than by a careful induction from facts; and that 
they wrest facts to suit their principles, rather than derive their 
principles from facts. : 

To me it seems plain that in all these cases there is a material 
difference as to the external act, nor am I prepared to admit 
that either, in preference to the other, is the original and primitive. 
meaning of the word. If it were an object of much importance 
to decide what this is, inasmuch as they all agree in one common 
idea of a state or condition, though variously caused, I should 
incline to give to the word the meaning to cause to come into that 
state, and this idea is favored by the termination, i2w. "The state 
is, a state of being enveloped or surrounded by a fluid, or any 
thing else adapted to produce such a result. And a general 
meaning of Barri2 would thus be, to cause to come into this 
state—whether it be done by an agent immersing an object in a 
fluid, or by the flowing of a fluid over an object, without the in- * 
tervention of any agent, or by the passive sinking of an object 
into it. In all these cases the state of the object becomes the 
same, but the external act, by which it comes into this state, is 
not the same in either case. 

To all this, however, I attach no great importance in the dis- 
cussion of the present question ; unless it be of use in exposing 
the fallacy of all efforts to reduce this word to such a perfect sim- 
plicity of meaning, even as it regards an external act, as is 
claimed for it by some. 

On the other hand, even if I were to admit that its original and 
primitive idea was to immerse, and that when it denotes an exter- 
nal act, it never departs from this sense ; still the question would 
arise, Is there not another meaning derived from the effects of 
this act, and in which the mind contemplates the effect alone, en= 
tirely irrespective of the mode in which it is produced ? 

I contend that there is—and that as thorough purification or 
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cleansing is often the result of submersion in water, so the word 
Barri2 has come to signify to purify or cleanse thoroughly, ° 
without any reference to the mode in which it is done. 


§ 4. Doctrine of Probabilities. 


There is not @ priori the least improbability of such a change 
of meaning, from the laws of the mind, or of language. 
It may at first sight seem an improbable position to some, that 
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if a word originally signifies ‘to immerse,’ 
meaning so remote from its primitive sense as “to purify,” and 
entirely drop all reference to the mode. 

Yet the slightest attention to the laws of the mind, and to well- 
known facts, will show that not the least improbability of such a 
result exists. 

No principle is more universally admitted by all sound philolo- 
gists, than that to establish the original and primitive meaning of 
a word, is not at all decisive as it regards its subsequent usages. 
It often aids only as-giving a clue by which we can trace the pro- 
gress of the imagination, or the association of ideas, in leading 
the mind from nteaning to meaning, on some ground of relation, 
similitude, or connexion of cause and effect. 

So the verb to spring, denotes an act, and gives rise to a noun 
denoting an act. A perception 6f similitude transfers the word 

to the issuing of water from a fountain—to the motion of a watch- 
spring—and to the springing of plants in the spring of the year. 
Yet who does not feel that to be able to trace such a process of 
thought, is far from proving that, when a man in one case says, 
I made a spring over the ditch, in another, I broke the spring of 
my watch, in another, I drank from the spring, in another, I pre- 
fer spring to winter, he means in each case the same thing by the 
word spring 2 And who, in using these words, always resorts 
‘to the original idea of the verb? Indeed, so far is it from being 
true that this is commonly done, that most persons are pleased 
when the track of the mind is uncovered, and the path is pointed 
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out by which it had passed from meaning to meaning, as if a new 
idea had been acquired. So conversation, prevent, charity, as now 
used, have obviously departed widely from the -sense in which 
they were used in the days of the translators of the Bible. 

But to multiply words on a point so plain, would be needless, 
had not so much stress been laid on the supposed original mean- 
ing of this word. - It is, therefore, too plain to be denied, that 
words do often so far depart from their primitive meaning, as entire- 
ly to leave out the original idea—and that the secondary senses of 
a word are often by far the most numerous and important. 

Moreover, to establish such secondary meanings, it is not 
necessary that we should be able to trace the course of the mind, 
though it is pleasant to be able to do it. A secondary meaning, 
however unlike it may seem to the primitive, may yet be estab- 
lished like any other fact in the usage of language, that is, by 
appropriate testimony. 

But whilst such transitions are common in all words, they are 
particularly common in words of the class of Buwri2u, denoting 
action by, or with reference to, a fluid. .This is owing to the fact 
that the effects produced by the action, depend not on the action 
alone, but on the action and the fluid combined—and of course 
may be varied as the fluid or its application varies. 

Let us now take the general idea of enveloping or immersing 
in a fluid, and see how unlikesthe effects to which it may give 
rise. 

If the envelopment is produced by a flood, or torrent, or waves, 
the effect may be to overwhelm, to oppress, to destroy. — = 

If, by taking up the object and immersing it into a "coloring 
fluid, it is to impart a new color, or to dye. 

If by taking up an object and immersing it into a cleansing 
fluid—or by going into a cleansing fluid, the effect is to ‘purify or 
cleanse. 

And on these natural or material senses, may be founded the 
same number of spiritual or moral senses, by transferring the 
ideas to the mind. 


t 
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Now as a matter of fact such transfers have taken place in 
cognate and similar words. 

I shall out of many select a few cases from Greek, Latin, 
English, and Hebrew words, fully to illustrate, and clearly to’ » 
confirm these principles, and to show that they are peculiar to no 
language, but rest on. universal laws of the mind. 

In Greek, all admit that the most common sense of Barrw is to 
dip, toimmerse. I am willing to admit that it is the primitive sense. 

But it is beyond all dispute that the same word has passed 
to the meaning to dye, without any reference to mode. Great 
efforts were once made to deny this. But the most intelligent 
Baptists now entirely abandon this ground, and that with the best 
reason. And indeed, so far has the word passed from its original 
sense that it is applied to coloring the surface of an object by 
gold, i. e. to gilding. A few examples out of many, in so plain 
a case, must suffice. In the battle of the frogs and mice, a mouse 
is represented as dyeing or coloring the lake with his blood— 
sCaarero aiwars Avy. On this there was once a battle royal to 
prove that it could be proper to speak of dipping a lake into the 
blood of a mouse ; and all the powers of rhetoric were put in re- 
quisition to justify the usage. Hear now Dr. Carson, inferior in 
learning and research to none of the Baptists: ‘‘ To suppose that 
there is here any extravagant allusion to the literal immersion or 
dipping of a lake, is a monstrous perversion of taste. The lake 
“is said to be dyed, not to be dipped, or poured, or sprinkled. 
There is in the word no reference to mode. Had Baptists entrench- 
ed themselves here, they would have saved themselves much use- 
less toil, and much false criticism, without straining to the impeach- 

,ment of their candor or their taste. What a monstrous paradox in 
rhetoric is the figuring of the dipping of a lake in the blood of a 
mouse! Yet Dr. Gale supposes that the lake was dipped by hy- 
perbole. ‘The literal sense he says is, the lake was dipped in 
blood. Never was there such a figure. The lake is not said to 
be dipped in blood, but to be dyed with blood.” p. 48, last 
American edition. This is well said, and is the more to our 
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purpose on account of its author. Indeed his whole discussion 
of this point is able, lucid, and decisive. Of the examples 
adduced by him I shall quote one or two more. 

“ Hippocrates employs it to denote dyeing, by dropping the dye- 
ing liquid on the thing dyed: éwedav émitrakn eal ra iparin Paar- 
rstos: ‘When it drops upon the garments they are dyed.’ This 
surely is not dyeing by dipping.”’ Carson, p. 44. 

“Again. In Arrian—Expedition of Alexander: rodg 02 rt- 
yuvas Meyer Neapyis O71 Sarrwvreu I'vdor: * Nearchus relates that 
the Indians dye their beards.’ It will not be contended that they 
dyed their beards by immersion.” p. 44. 

He quotes cases in which it is used to describe the coloring of 
the hair ; the staining of a garment by blood ; the staining of the 
hand by crushing a coloring substance in it ; for which, and others 
of a like kind, I refer to him, and to Prof. Stuart. 

In the compounds and derivatives of this word the sense to dye 
is very extensive ; to be fully satisfied of which, let any one ex- 
amine the Thesaurus of H. Stephens, or the abbreviation of it by 
Scapula on this word. 

It is compounded with colors of all kinds, as soppupsoSapne 
baxivdswoPaphs, of a purple or a hyacinthine dye. It denotes a 
dyer, a dyeing vat, a dye-house, etc., Sapsig Papeiov, etc., and it 
even passes, as before stated, to cases in which a new color is 
produced by the external application of a solid, as xpudoSapys, 
colored with gold, or gilded. 

But it is needless to quote at large all the examples which 
might be adduced to illustrate and confirm these eee ; and as 
all that I claim is conceded even by our Baptist brethren, to pro- 
ceed further would seem like an attempt at useless display. I 
shall therefore proceed to consider the usages of a kindred word 
in the Latin language. 

Tingo, beyond all doubt, means to immerse. In this sense 
Facciolatus and Forcellinus, in their Totius Latinitatis Lexicon, 
give Barrw as its synonyme. And as Bamrw is used to deseribe 
the immersing of an axe to temper it, so is tingo, to describe simi- 
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lar operations. So Virgil, speaking of the operations of the Cyclo- 
pean workmen of Vulcan, thus describes them as immersing the 
hissing metals in water to tempér them, “ Stridentia tingunt era 
lacu.” AK. viii. 450. They dip the hissing brass in the lake. 

So speaking of a sword. He had dipped the sword in Stygian 
water. ‘“Tinxerat unda stygia ensem.” JM. xii. 91. Celsus 
speaks of sponges dipped in vinegar. ‘“ Spongia in aceto tincta.” 

The setting of the heavenly bodies is spoken of as an immer- 
sion in the sea, and to describe this tingo is used : 

“Tingere se oceano properant soles hyberni.” Virg. Georg. 
ii. 481. The winter suns haste to dip themselves in the ocean. 

“'Tingat equos gurgite Phoebus,” AS. xi. 914. Phoebus dips 
his horses in the deep. 

But to prove’ that it means immerse is needless; no one can 
deny it, nor is it the point at which I chiefly aim. This is, that 
like Sarrw, it loses all reference to the act of immersion, and 
comes to signify simply to dye or color in any way. 

Of this there is a presumptive proof that is obvious even to 
those who do not understand the learned languages. It has given 
rise to the words tinge and dint in our language—and who that 
speaks of the rosy tints of morn, or of the sun tinging the clouds 
with golden light, would have the least thought of immersion ? 
And is it probable that such senses would have passed from the 
Latin to our language, had tingo not passed from its original 

-sense to that of dyeing or coloring in any mode ? 

But there is direct proof in the Latin classics of the same kind 
as exists with respect to Baqrw. . 

Horace uses the word to denote the dyeing of wool, as “ tingere 
lanas murice ;”’ Ovid, to denote the coloring of the hair and of 
ivory ; Horace, to denote the coloring of the axe used in sacri- 
ficing the victims, as “ victima pontificum secures cervice tinget ;” 
Virgil, Geor. iii. v. 492, to denote the malignant effects of a 
plague on cattle, mentions that they had scarce blood enough left 
to color the knives used to slay them. 

Vix suppositi tinguntur sanguine cultri. 
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Soin Georg. ii. v. 8. We have the words “‘ Tinge crura musto,”” 
referring to the coloring or staining of the legs by the treading of 
the wine-press. In Pliny we have “ Tingentium officine,” shops of 
dyers, and in Cicero, Tincta, in the phrase “ tincta absint,” to denote 
colored things. It is followed by an accusative of the color, as in 
Pliny “ tingere cceruleum,” to dye blue. We have also in Lucre- 
tius, “ Loca lumine tingunt nubes’’—to tinge or color, that is to 
illuminate with light. See Forcellinus and Facciolatus, or Leve- 
rett’s Lexicon, on the word. : 

Indeed on this word no less than on Sé&asw we have the une- 
quivocal concession of Dr. Carson, that it means to dye. “ In 
Latin also, the same word, tingo, signifies both to dip and to dye.” 
Carson, p. 54. 

Facciolatus and Forcellinus, and Leverett, also give it the 
sense to moisten, to wet, and make it in this sense synonymous 
with réyya—from which indeed it is derived, and to my mind the 
examples adduced are abundantly sufficient to establish this sense. 
But on this it is needless to insist, as Dr. Carson professes not to 
be satisfied that this sense can be established, and for the present 
I wish to rely on facts concerning which there is no dispute. 

In English, for the sake of contrast, I shall select the word to 
wash. 

The original and common idea of this word is, undoxitiang to 
cleanse by a purifying fluid, as water—and that, without respect 
to mode. Of these ideas in its progress it drops all, and assumes 
a meaning that involves neither to purify, nor to use a fluid 
at all. . . 

As washing is often performed by a superficial application of 
a fluid, it often assumes this sense and loses entirely the idea of 
cleansing, as when we speak of washing a wound with brandy-: 
or with some cooling application, to alleviate inflammation. In 
this case we aim not at cleansing but at medicinal effect. So we 
can speak of the sea as washing the shores, or rocks, denoting 
not cleansing, but the copious superficial application of a fluid. 

Again, as a superficial application of a fluid or a coloring 
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mixture is often made for the sake of changing the color, we 
haye to white-wash, to red-wash, to yellow-wash ; and the sub- 
stances or fluid mixtures with which this is done, are called 
washes. _ 

Next it drops the idea of a fluid at all, and assumes the sense 
of a superficial application of a solid—as to wash with silver or 
gold. ‘ 

And here a remarkable coincidence in result, in words of 
meaning originally unlike, deserves notice, as a striking illus- 
tration of the progress of the mind in effecting such changes. 

In Greek, Sarrw denotes originally to immerse—action alone, 
without reference to effect. In English wash denotes to cleanse 
or purify alone, without reference to mode. Yet by the opera- 
tion of the laws of association, both are used to denote coloring, 
and both to denote covering superficially with silver or gold. 

Finally, when we speak of the wash of a cow-yard, and call 
those places where deposits of earth or filth, or vegetable matter, 
are made, washes, who will contend that the idea of purity is 
retained ? 

Again, /ustro denotes to purify, by certain religious rites, and 
especially by carrying around the victim previously to its being 
killed. 

From this it passes to the idea of passing around or through— 
dropping the idea of purifying-—as “ Pythagoras Egyptum lustra- 

-yvit.”” Cicero—Pythagoras traversed Egypt ; ‘ Navibus lustrandum 
zquor.” Virg.—the ocean to be traversed with ships. 

Hence it passes to the idea of observing, surveying, accurately 
examining, either with the eyes or the mind. “ Totum lustrabat 


” Virg. He scrutinized, or examined his whole 


lumine corpus, 
body with his eyes. ‘Cum omnia ratione animoque lustraris,”’ 
when you shall have surveyed and accurately examined all things 
by your reason and in your mind. 

And what wider departure from the original sense to purify is 
possible? In Leveret xadagcig is given as a synonyme of lus- 


tratio, and yet the same word is used to denote travelling from 
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city to city. “Lustratio municipiorum’’—also the course or cir- 
cuit of the sun—* lustratio solis.”’ 

So too in Ezek. xxiii: 15. 220 to immerse is used to denote 
dyeing—where 02130 denotes dyed attire, as Dr. Carson also 
allows. 

Similar transitions of meaning could be pointed out in Javo 
D2> and 4b and other words, were it at all necessary, and did 
time allow. 

Now with such facts before us, to increase the number of which 
indefinitely, were perfectly easy, who can say that there is the 
slightest improbability in the idea that the word Baswrifw should 
pass from the sense to immerse, to the sense to purify, without 
reference tothe mode? Can Parrw, tingo, and wash, pass through 
similar transitions, and cannot BarriZw ? 

But what secondary sense shall be adopted cannot be told 
& priori, but must be decided by the habits, manners, customs, and 
general ideas of a people, and sometimes by peculiar usages for 
which-no reason can be given. For example, no reason exists in 
the nature of things why Sarrw rather than Sarri2w should pass 
from the sense immerse to the sense to dye-—yet there is evidence 
that it did. On the other hand, it could not be certainly foretold 
that BarriZu rather than (arcu would pass to the sense to cleanse, 
and yet that it did so pass may still be true, and if true, can be 
proved like any other fact. 

And the existence of manners and customs tending to such a 
result, renders such a result probable. 


§5. Probabilities as to BartiZu. 


Circumstances did exist tending to produce such a transfer of 
meaning in Samri2, and therefore there is a strong probability 
that it was made. 

As it regards B&rrw and tingo we have no proof that any peculiar 
causes existed tending to such a change of meaning as they are 
confessed to have actually undergone. 

But as it regards Bawri2w, such a tendency ean be proved to 
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have existed in the manners and customs of the Jews, for though 

no immersions of the person were enjoined in the Mosaic ritual, 

but simply washings of the body, or flesh, in any way, yet there’ 
can be no doubt that immersions and bathings were in daily use— 

and these, as well as all their other washings, were solely for the 

sake of purity, and held up this idea daily before the mind. 

Hence, when after the conquests of Alexander, the Greek lan- 
guage began to be spoken by the Jews, it encountered a tendency 
of the same kind as that which had already changed the meaning 
of Sarrw to color or dye; but far more definite, powerful, and 
all-pervading ; for the practice of immersing to color was limited 
to a few, but the practice of bathing or immersing to purify, was 
common to a whole nation. Indeed the idea of purification from 
uncleanness pervaded their whole ritual, in numberless cases, and 
must have been perfectly familiar to the mind of every one. 

The inference from these facts is so obvious that it hardly 
needs to be stated. As the laws of the mind made from Béarrw, 
to dye, to color, to paint, and from tingo, the same; so there is a 
very strong presumption that so general a use of immersion, to 
produce purity, would give to Sarri2u the corresponding sense, to 
purify. This does not, I am aware, prove that it did. But it 
opens the way for such proof, and shows that there is not the least 
ground for the vigorous efforts that are made to set it aside. 

Even.a moderate degree of proof is sufficient in a case like this, 

~when the most familiar laws of the mind and all the power of pre- 
sumptive evidence from analogical cases tends this way. 


§6. Probabilities from the subject. 


There is no probability @ priori against this position frgm the 
general nature of the subject to which the word is applied, in the 
rite of Baptism. But the probability is decidedly and strongly in 
its favor.. 

No law of philology is more firmly established than this, that 
in the progress of society, new ideas produce new words and new 
senses of old words, and hence in judging concerning such new 
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senses we are to look at the nature of the new subjects | of thought 
that arise. 

Now that, in this case, the Greek language was applied toa 
new subject of thought is most plain, and that subject is the pecu- 
liar operations of the Holy Spirit ; for that the ordinance of Bap- 
tism refers to these is admitted by all. 

Hence if any external act had any peculiar fitness to present 
these to the mind, a presumption, would be in favor of that act; 
and if the meaning claimed by me was unfit to present them to 
the mind, there would be a presumption against it. 

But so far is this from being the fact, that directly ihe reverse 
is true. What is the peculiar effect of the operation. of thé: ‘Holy 
Glfést on the mind? Is it not moral cleansing or purification ? te 

But no word denoting merely a mode of applying a fluid to a 
thing, or of putting anything into a fluid, conveys of itself any 
such idea. To pour, sprinkle, immerse, or dip, conyey in them- 
selves no idea at all-of cleansing. The effect of the action de- 
pends mainly on the fluid, not on the action, and may be either 
to purify or to pollute. If clean water’ is used, the effect is to 
purify. If filthy water is used, the effect is to pollute. So Job 
says, “If I wash myself with snow-water and make my hands. 
never so clean, yet shalt thou plunge me [Greek Béqrw. Heb. 
222] in the ditch, and my own clothes shall abhor me.” Here 
the effect of plunging is pollution, because “it is not into clean 
water but into filthy. Hence, no external act has in itself any 
Jitness to present to the mind the operations of the Holy Spirit.” 

On the other hand to wash, to purify, to cleanse, all direct the 
mind to the very thing done by the Holy Spirit—henc® the pre- 
sumption is entirely against the supposition that the word ‘denotes 
an external act, and in favor of the meaning claimed, 


§ 7. Philological principles. 


There is decided philological proof in favor of this view. “This 
I shall soon proceed to adduce. ' But the course which the argu- 
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ment : has too often taken, renders it necessary to make a few 
‘remarks on the principles of the reasoning involved. 

_ It is commonly the case, that after proving that there are clear 
instances in which Barri2w means to immerse, it is assumed that 
itis violently improbable that it ever means anything else, and 
that, if it can. but be shown that in a given passage it can possibly 
mean immerse, no more is needed, so that the main force of argu- 
ment is not to prove that it does so mean from the exigency of the 
place, but that it may possibly so mean, and, therefore, in conse- 
quence of its meaning so in other places, it does so here. 

‘Prof. Ripley reasons on these principles in his reply to Prof. 
Stuart, but Dr. Carson has more boldly and fully developed them 
than any writer on that side of the question with whom I am 
acquainted. He goes so far as to say, pp. 72, 73, that when 
one meaning of a word is proved by sufficient evidence, no objec- 
tions to-retaining this meaning in other places can be admitted as 
decisive, except they involve an impossibility. This he says is 
self-evident; and lays it down as a canon ; and affirms, p. 70, 
that the man who does not perceive the justness of his positions 
is not worth reasoning with. Now that there is not the least 
ground for assuming the improbability of the meaning to purify, 
nay that the probability is decidedly in its favor, I have clearly 
shown. Of course to show that in a given case Parrigw can 
possibly mean immerse’ is nothing to the point. The question is, 
-what is its fair, natural, and obvious sense in the case in question, 
not what it can possibly by any stretch of ingenuity be made to 
mean. . 

Of old it-was customary in the same way to try to prove that 
Sarrw does not mean to dye, because some other sense is possible 
or conceivable—and as.we have seen, Gale even goes so far as 
to maintain, that a lake is spoken of as figuratively dipped in the 
blood of a mouse—lest he should be obliged to admit the obvious 
sense that the lake was dyed, colored, or tinged, with the blood 
of a mouse. - - * 
~~ But this mode of reasoning, as it regards Bawrrw, is at last 
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candidly and fairly given up—and may we not hope that the ~ 
same candor will at length lead to the same results in the case of 
the cognate word Bamrrigw ? 

[t may be further observed that the reasoning of philology is 
not demonstrative, but moral and cumulative ; and that an ulti- 
mate result depends upon the combined impression of all the facts 
of a given case as a whole—on the principle that the view, which 
best harmonizes all the facts, and falls in with the known laws of 
the human mind, is true. 

And where many and separate and independent facts all tend 
with different degrees of probability to a common result, there is 
an evidence, over and above the evidence furnished by each case 
by itself, in the coincidence of so many separate and independent 
probabilities in a common result. And to be able to prove that 
each may be explained otherwise, and is not in itself a demon- 
stration, cannot break the force of the fact, that so many separate 
and independent probabilities all tend one way. The probability 
produced by such coincidences is greater than the sum of the 
separate probabilities: it has the force of the fact that they coin- 
cide—and that the assumption of the truth of the meaning in 
which they all nonce is the only mode of explaining the coin- 
cidence. 

That there are various independent proofs, that Pamri2u as a 
religious term means to purify, and that these all coincide, and 
that this view harmonizes and explains all the facts of the case, 
I shall now attempt to show. 


§ 8. A question about purifying. ~~ = 


In John iii. 25, xadagituss is used as synonymous with Pawrre- 
vos, and thus the usus loquendi, as it regards the religious rite, 
is clearly decided. ! 

The facts of the case are these, vs. 22, 23. John and Jesus 
were baptizing, one in Judea, the other in ASnon, near to Salim, 
and in such circumstances that to an unintelligent observer there 
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» would seem to be a rivalry between the claims of the two. The 
disciples of John might naturally feel that Jesus was intruding 
into the province of their master. They might even believe John 
to be the Messiah, and thus give rise to the sect which held that 
belief. On this point a dispute arose between the disciples of 
John and the Jews (or a Jew, as many copies read), v. 25. 
They come to John and state the case, v. 26. “Rabbi, he 
that. was with thee beyond Jordan, to whom thou bearest witness, 
behold the same baptizeth, and all men come to him.” Plainly im- 
plying that in so doing he was improperly interfering with the 
claims of John. 

John in reply, v. 27—831, disclaims all honor except that be- 
stowed on him by God, of being the forerunner of the Messiah, 
and rejoices to decrease in order that he may increase—thus 

" justifying the course which was so offensive to his disciples, and 
settling the dispute in favor of the claims of Christ. 

The argument from these facts is this: The dispute in question 
was plainly a specific dispute concerning baptism, as practised by 
Jesus and John, and not a general dispute on the subject of puri- 
fication at large ; so that 24rncig weg Barsiopod is the true sense ; 
and if it had been so written, the passage would have been 
regarded by all as perfectly plain. 

. But instead of Parripot, John has used xabagituod, because 
the sense is entirely the same. In other words, “a question con- 
cerning baptism,” and’“ a question concerning purification,” were 
‘At that time modes of expression perfectly equivalent ; that is, 
Barrioués is a synonyme of xodaprowos. 

The only mode of escaping this result is to say, that as im- 
mersion in water involves purification, and is a kind of purifica- 
tion, so it may have given rise to a question on the subject of 
purification at large ; but to this I reply, that"the whole scope of 
the passage forbids such an idea. The question was not general 
but specific, being caused by the concurrence of two claims to 
baptize ; and so was the reply of John. 

: Moreover, to assume a general dispute on purification renders 
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the whole scope of the passage obscure ; as is evident from the 
fact that those who have not seen that in this case xadugicuos is a 
synonyme of Samrsicyds, are much perplexed to see what a dispute 
on purification in general, has to do with the facts of the case. 

The origin of the dispute from the concurrence of two claims 
to baptize, is obviously indicated by the particle ofv in y. 25, 
showing undeniably that the events just narrated gave rise to the 
question. This connexion does not appear in our translation, and 
hence the course of thought is somewhat obscured. 

It is plain, then, that independently of all theories or interests, 
xadapiouds is used as synonymous with Bawsiopots. Assigning 
this meaning makes the passage natural, lucid, and simple ; to 
assume a general debate on purification at large, renders it forced 
and obscure, and the reply of John totally irrelevant. 

And what reason is there for denying this conclusion? None 
but the fear of the result. Nolaw of language requires it—no 
existing fact—no previous probability. These, as we have 
shown, are all decidedly the other way. It is then of no avail to 
talk of possible senses. The question is not what is possible, 
but what is a rational inference from a fair view of the facts of 
the case ; and this I do not hesitate to say is, that Buarituos and 
xadapiouos are synonymous. 

I have spoken the more at large on this case, because it is so 
rarely referred to in arguments on this question, and because the 
light which it throws on the usus loquendi is peculiarly clear. 

No word is more entirely independent of all reference to 
modes and forms than xadagifw, and nothing can more clearly 
show that BarriZw had dropped all reference to fori; and as- 
sumed the sense to purify or cleanse, than making it a synonyme 
of xabagiZu. And the evidence is the more striking, as it is inci- 
dental and undesigned. It is as if we could stand on the plains 
of Judea and hear them interchange Barsiopég and aoa as 


synonymous words.* 
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*For ample confirmation of this view, by the Fathers, and others, see 
§ 67, No. 1 and 5, 
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’ But if this is the force of the word in one instance as a re- 
ligious rite, then it is its force in all similar cases. 


§ 9. Prophectes—Old Testament. 


This view alone fully explains the existing expectation that the 
Messiah would baptize. ; 

That the Messiah should immerse is nowhere foretold; but 
that he should purify, is often and fully predicted. 

But especially is this foretold in that last and prominent prophecy 
of Malachi (iii. 1—8), which was designed to fill the eye and the 
mind of the nation, until he came. 

He is here presented to the mind in all his majesty and power, 
but amid all other ideas that of purifying is most prominent. He 
was above all things to purify and purge, and that with power so 
great, that few could endure the fiery day. Who may abide the 
day of his coming, and who shall stand when he appeareth ? 

Suppose now the word Parri2w to mean as I affirm—the whole 
nation are expecting the predicted purifier ; all at once the news 
goes forth that a great purifier has appeared, and that all men 
flock to him and are purified in the Jordan. How natural the in- 
ference! The great purifier so long foretold, has at last appear- 
ed, and how natural the embassy of the Priests and Levites to in- 
quire who art thou ? and when he denied that he was the Mes- 
siah, or either of his expected attendants, how natural the in- 
quiry, why purifiest thou then? It is his work—of him it is 
foretold, why dost thou intrude into his place and do his work ? 

In view of these facts I do not hesitate to believe most fully, 
that the idea which came up before the mind of the Jews when 
the words Iwévy¢ 6 Parriserys were used, was not, John the im- 
merser, or John the dipper, but John the purifier, a name pecu- 
liarly appropriate to him as a reformer—as puritan was to our 
ancestors, and for the same reason. 

This view has to my own mind the self-eyidencing power of 
truth, for there is not the slightest presumption against it ; all 


probable evidence is in its favor ; and it explains and harmonizes 
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the facts of the case as no other view does. Indeed I can never 
read the account of John’s baptism, and his various replies, with- 
out feeling that this passage from Malachi gives color, to them 
all.* This idea I shall consider more at large in the following 
section. ’ 


§ 10. Baptism of Water and the Holy Spirit. 


The contrast made by J ohn between his own baptism and that 
of Christ, illustrates and confirms the same view. 

This contrast exists in three particulars—the subject, the 
agent, and the means. 

In the case of John, the subject was the body—in the case of 
Christ, the mind. 

In the case of John, the agent was material, i. e. a man—in 
the case of Christ, the agent was the Holy Spirit. In the case of 
John, the means were water—in the case of Christ, the truth and 
the emotions of God. 

Now the idea to purify is perfectly adapted to illustrate and 
carry out such a contrast, but to immersé is not. 

This sense is never transferred to the mind, in any language, 
so far as I know, to indicate anything like the effects of the 
agency of the Holy ‘Spirit. 

Where oppressive, crushing, painful, or injurious influences are 
denoted, it is so transferred—as pigs pedvtitiy PeSumriopévos Tov 
vodv.— Chrysostom. Bapgirarais dpaprious BsCarrituévor.—Idem. 
Toros xipacs wedyparuv EsSaasituévor.—Idem. But this does 
not denote the peculiar and appropriate effects of the agency of 
the Holy Spirit. = 

But the sense to purify, can be with ease applied to body 
or mind, to human agents or to the Holy Spirit, to water or to the 
truth and divine influence. 

How simple and natural the statement! “I indeed purify you 
with water—but he shall purify you with the Holy Spirit.” I per- 


* See § 67, No. 2, for an unanswerable defence of this view, from the 
Fathers. 
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form an external and symbolical rite, by which the body is 
cleansed with water, but he shall perform a higher cleansing, or 
that in which the mind itself is purified by the Spirit of God. 

And how harsh, how forced, how unnatural to say, I immerse 
you in the Holy Spirit. In fine, such a use of language to de- 
note purification is entirely foreign to all the laws of the human 
mind. 

Indeed so much is the force of this felt, that in this part of the 
antithesis many resort to a new modification of the idea, and 
maintain that it means to imbue largely, to overwhelm with di- 
vine influences. 

But this destroys the whole symmetry of the antithesis. John 
does not mean to say I imbue you largely with water, but either, 
I immerse you in water, or I cleanse you with it, and whichever 
sense we adopt in one part of the antithesis, we ought to retain in 
the other. 

But when the agent is the Holy Spirit, the object the human 
spirit, the means spiritual, and the end purity, the sense immer- 
sion is out of the question. Nothing but the most violent impro- 
bability of the sense to purify, can authorize us to reject it in such 
acase. But no such improbability exists; the probability is 
entirely in its favor. Purify, then, in any view of the subject, 
must here be the sense. 

This view is still further confirmed by comparing the language 

_ of John with the passage from Malachi already quoted. It seems 
“to be at all times his great desire to lead them to apply those 
words to Christ, and not to himself. As if he had said, “ Do not 
think that I am the great purifier spoken of in those words. Af- 
ter me cometh one mightier than I, the latchet of whose shoes I 
am unworthy to loose. -He shall purify you with the Holy 
Ghost and with fire—whose fan is in his hand, and he shall 
thoroughly purge (diaxaébagisi) his floor,” etc. But all the force, 
correspondence, and mutual illumination of these passages, de- 
pend on giving to the word Barrigw the sense which I claim. 
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§ 11. Baptism of the Holy Spirit. 


In 1 Cor. xii. 18, the Holy Spirit is directly said to baptize, 
and in this case all external acts are of course excluded, and 
purify is the only appropriate sense. 

“‘ For by one Spirit we are all baptized into one body, and have 
been all made to drink into one Spirit.” 

If any shall say that admitting to the church by the external 
rite is here meant, I reply, that is never performed by the Spirit, 
but by man. But this baptism is as much an internal work of 
the Holy Spirit, as the causing to drink into one Spirit, which is 
not external, but an internal and real work of the Spirit. 

But to immerse in water is not the work of the Holy Spirit, 
nor is it his work to immerse the mind, but to purify the mind is. 
Hence, not an external union to the visible Church, but a real 
union to the true and spiritual body of Christ is here meant, one 
which is produced by the purification of the mind, not by the im- 
mersion of the body. Hence to describe the operations of the 
Holy Spirit in uniting us to the body of Christ, purify is adapted 
—immerse is not.* 


§12. Sacrificial Sense of Parrigu. 


BarriZw and xadugiZw are so similarly used in connexion with 
the forgiveness of sins, as decidedly to favor the idea that they 
are in a religious use synonymous. 

The purification effected by the Holy Spirit is of two kinds—(1) 
a purification from spiritual defilement ; (2) a deliverance from 
the guilt of sin, i. e. liability to be punished, and from & sense of 
guilt, through the atonement. 

It is through the atonement that pardon is given; and through 
the Holy Spirit conviction of sin is produced; and by him also a 
sense of guilt is taken away in view of the atonement; and in 
this sense he is said to cleanse from sin by the blood of Christ. 


* For full confirmation of this view see § 67, No. 3, and § 96, 


§ 12. 


This kind of purification may be called legal, as it relates to 

guilt, forgiveness, and an atonement. The other kind of purifi- 
cation may be called moral, inasmuch as it removes the unholy 
and impure feelings and habits of the mind, and produces in their 
place those that are holy and pure. 
. Both kinds of purification are expressed by the same word 
xobagifw. Its use to denote legal purification or expiation is 
very extensive. It denotes, (1) to make atonement. As in 
Ex. xxix. 37, and xxx. 10. “Thou shalt make atonement for 
the altar,”’ ‘“ Aaron shall make atonement ; Sept. xadagifw, Heb. 
Ba 

(2.) To forgive, Ex. xx. 7. “The Lord will not hold him 
guiltless (od xadaeisi) that taketh his name in vain.” Ex. xxiy. 7. 
“That will by no means clear the guilty.”” Deut. v. 11.—Jdem. 
In these and similar cases the Greek xaéagifw corresponds to the 
Hebrew hp} to forgive, to absolve from punishment, and is used 
in a sense strictly legal, and does not refer to moral purity at all. 
Soin 1 Johni. 7. The blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth 
us from all sin ;” and vy. 9, “He is faithful and just to forgive us 
our sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness.” In these 


cases the idea of atonement and forgiveness by it, are involved in 
xabaei%«, and in Heb. the blood of Christ is said to purge the con- 
science from dead works, implying a deliverance from a sense of 
guilt and a sense of pardoned sin. Kaéagifw is here used ; hence 
.an atonement is called xaéagiopds in Heb. i. 3. When he had 
by himself purged our sins (xadagicuov woimtamevoc), he sat down 
on the right hand of the majesty on high. In this case the atone- 
ment, xadagicuos, was made first, and then applied to cleanse by 
the Holy Spirit. 

Nor is this usage confined to Scriptural Greek; we find that 
when Croesus exempted Adrastus from liability to punishment for 
killing his brother, it is said wiv exadnee—he purified him—and 
when Adrastus requested such exemption, xaédaeoiou gdgero he re- 
quested expiation—or exemption from liability to punishment. 
Among the Jews this kind of purification was indicated by its ap- 
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propriate external forms, of which the sprinkling of blood was 
the most common—if not the only one. Besides this, as all know, 
xabaeigw is used abundantly to denote moral purification or its 
emblem, ceremonial purification—of which no examples -are 
needed. 

Hence to a Jew it was natural to apply to a rite symbolizing 
the forgiveness of sins the term xaéagicuss, or some synonymous 
word. 

Between immersion, and the forgiveness of sins, no such as- 
sociations had ever been established. For all the remissions of 
sin under the old ritual, were by blood, and hence Paul, Heb. ix. 
19-23, after speaking of the sprinkling of blood upon the 
people and the book, the tabernacle and the vessels, says, xal 
axsdov ev aipars wivrn xabagiercor xard Tov vouov, xo yogis aio 
TExyuTing od yiveras KpEsdiC. 

“‘ Almost all things are by the law purified by blood, and with- 
out shedding of blood there is no remission of sins.” Here a rite 
denoting remission of sins, by sprinkling of blood, is spoken of as 
a xabagicucs, a purification. But under the law, the forgiveness 
of sins was never symbolized by an immersion of the person 
forgiven. Hence, if any word is used to denote a rite symbolical 
of the forgiveness of sins, in the same way as xadagituis, it is 
probably used in the same sense. But Samrigw and its deriva- 
tives are so used. Marki. 4. ‘John preached the Baptism of 
repentance for the forgiveness of sins,’”’-—so in Luke iii. 3. Also, 
Acts iii. 88. ‘“ Repent and be baptized every one of you in the 
name of Jesus Christ, for the remission of sins, and ye shall receive 
the Holy Ghost.” = 

Here is a rite, symbolizing the forgiveness of sins. ‘The com- 
mon name for rites of this import is xadapiopic. Barrifw is used 
to denote the rite. Immersion had never previously been used 
for any such purpose. How reasonable, then, the conclusion 
that Saurricyss has the same sense as the word, whose familiar 
office it performs. 

But though Baptism in these places relates chiefly to legal | 
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purification, in others it relates as clearly to moral purifica- 
tion, and in this respect also corresponds with xadapifw, which, 
as we have seen, includes both, kinds of purification, legal and 
moral. 

To sum up all in a few words, Sarrifw is used in connexion 
with both kinds of purification, legal and moral, of the con- 
science and of the heart; and the language most commonly 
applied to the first is xadaipw or xxéapif«—and this is always in 
the ritual symbolized by sprinkling and by blood. Hence as 
Barrigw is used in reference to the same kinds of purification 
with xadapigw, and as it stands in the same relations with it to the 
forgiveness of sins, it is highly probable that it has the same 
sense: By giving it a meaning so extensive as purify, it is 
adapted to fulfil all its relations. By confining it toa meaning so 
limited as to immerse, it is unfitted for at least one half the rela- 
tions in which it stands.* 


= ——— 


* See §§ 25, 26, 53, 54, for a full defence of this view. 


(CHAPTER II. 


§ 13. Mosaic Purifications. 


In Heb. ix. 10, a fair view of the scope and connexion of the 
passage requires Parsidyoi to be used as synonymous with 
xabagie ol. 

In this case the word does not indeed relate to the ordinance of 
Christian Baptism, but to Mosaic purifications. Yet it is still a 
religious use of the word ; moreover, it is applied with reference 
to those very usages, of which I have spoken, as adapted to cause 
the word (arsiZw to pass from its original, to the secondary 
sense, to purify. Hence it is an example of great weight in the 
case, and, as might have been expected, it has been strongly con- 
tested. But with how little reason I shall endeavor to show. 

The scope of chapters 8, 9, and 10, is to show that the purifica- 
tions, legal and moral, provided by Christ for the conscience and 
the heart, had in themselves a real efficacy, and were, therefore, 
entirely superior to those of the Mosaic dispensation, which re- 
lated only to the body, and could produce no purity but such as 
was merely external and symbolical. Let now the following 
things be noticed. 

1. Those things only are spoken of in the whole discussion, 
which have a reference to action on the worshippers—that is, the 
whole passage relates to the effects of the Mosaic ritual entirely 
on persons, and not on things. The gifts, the sacrifices, the blood 
of sprinkling, the ashes of a heifer sprinkling the unclean, all re- 
late to persons. 

2. The Pagsituoi are spoken of as enjoined, as well as the 
other rites. But of persons, no immersions at all are enjoined 
under the Mosaic ritual. As this fact does not seem to have been 
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noticed as it ought, and as many assume the contrary, it is neces- 
sary to furnish the proof of this assertion. 

It lies in this fact, that no washing of persons is ever enjoined 
by the word 53, to immerse, even in a single instance, nor by any 
‘word that denotes immersion—but as I think without exception 
by the word pot, which denotes to wash or purify, without any 


reference to mode. 

Those who read the English version might suppose that, where 
the direction to bathe occurs, immersion is enjoined ; but in every 
such case the original denotes only to wash. 

I do not deny that where the washing of the body, or of the 
flesh, or of all the flesh, is enjoined, it would probably be done, if 
most convenient,. by immersion or bathing. But I affirm that 
there is no washing of the person enjoined in the whole ritual, 
which could not be performed wherever there was water enough 
to wash the body all over, in any way, even though bathing or 
immersion was out of the question. Why should it not be so? 
Could Moses suppose that at all times, and in all circumstances, 
while in the desert, during journeys, at home and abroad, every 
man who became unclean, in various and numerous ways speci- 
fied in the ritual, would be able to bathe or to immerse himself ? 
Even when best supplied with the means of bathing it could not 
be expected, that every family, rich or poor, and however situated, 
would be able to have a private bath. Nor could it be expected, 
that every running stream or rivulet would be deep enough to 
bathe in. But such was the benign regard of God to all these pos- 
sible contingencies, that he did not enjoin immersion at all ; but 
in some cases a total washing, such as could be performed in any 
brook, or running stream,—or in any suitable vessel at home. 

If any doubt whether this is the true view of the import of yo 
let him take a Hebrew Concordance and trace it through the 
whole of the Old Testament, and_he will have abundant proof. 
He will find it used to denote the washing of anything, in 
any way,—of the feet, the hands, the face, the body, or the 
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mind. Its translation in the Septuagint denotes how wide its 
range of meaning is ;—for it is at one time Advw, at another vierw, 
and at another rAvvo), just as circumstances may seem to require. 
If ever it is applied in cases where bathing was probably per- 
formed, the idea depends not at all on the word, but on the cir- 
cumstances of the case. So a Baptist writer thinks that, in the 
case of Pharaoh’s daughter, Ex. ii. 5, the word denotes bathing. 
It may be true that the daughter of Pharaoh did, as a matter of 
fact, bathe herself,—but all our evidence of it lies in the fact, that 
she went down to the Nile, and not at all in the word yo; and 
therefore our translators have properly rendered it wash. 

I would quote passages to illustrate all these assertions, did not 
the proof lie so plainly on the surface of the whole usage of the 
word that I do not suppose any one, who has investigated the sub- 
ject, will think of denying it. Let any one, who desires to see a 
specimen of proof, examine, in the original, Gen. xviii. 4, and xliii. 
31, Lev. xiv. 9, Ex. xxix. 17, Is. iv. 4, Ps. xxvi. 6 and Ixxiii. 
Leelseere cls 

Nor is the washing of the clothes, so often spoken of, enjoined 
by a word denoting immersion. In all such cases, 029 is used, 
which denotes merely to wash, a word commonly confined to the 
washing of clothes. But it is sometimes also applied to the wash- 
ing of the mind, as in Ps. li. 4, 9 (English version Ps. li. 2,7), 
Jer. iv. 14° iio: 

It is perfectly plain, therefore, that, whatever was the practice 
of the Jews, no immersions of the person were enjoined, and the 
whole Mosaic ritual, as to personal ablution, could besfulfilled to 
the letter, without a single immersion. I do not doubt that im- 
mersions were common, but nothing but washings of the body was 
enjoined—and immersions fulfilled the law, not because they were 
immersions, but solely because they were washings. Of course, 
as yt) had only the sense to wash, even in case of bathing, 
Barrif« would tend to the same. 

3. Even where immersion was convenient, and, & priori, pro- 
bable, it was not deemed essential to complete and thorough 
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purification, or to an entire washing of the body. This I infer 
from the account given in Tobit vi. 2, of the washing of the 
young man. We are told that he went down to the river—T9 dé 
roudaeiov xaré/3y—for what ? To immerse himself, of course, the 
advocates of immersion will reply. - Whole volumes of argument, 
as we all know, depend on going down to a river. But how was 
it? did he go down to immerse himself? Hear the writer: 
xaréBy weeixdicagbas.. He went down to wash himself all around, 
—just as a man stands in the stream and throws the water all 
over his body, and washes himself by friction; a mode of wash- 
ing much more thorough than a mere immersion, and corre- 
sponding much more nearly to the import of the word yo 


Let it not be supposed that I regard this as an actual fact. 
The story may be true or false, and yet be equally in point to 
illustrate the ideas of the age in which the writer lived. If he 
was a Jew, as all admit, and was writing of Jews, it is enough. 
He would of course write in accordance with the views of his day. 
He may indeed, after his regixduosg, be supposed to have immersed 
himself. But he is not represented as going down for an 
immersion,—but for’ such a washing as could be performed in 
any stream, even though immersion was out of the question. I 
regard the incidental testimony of a case like this, as of far more 
worth than the formal testimony of the Rabbis of a later age, as 
to the importance attached, by the Jews, to immersion, which 

“learned writers have so copiously adduced. For the testimony 
of later Jews, as to the times preceding the fall of Jerusalem, 
needs to be received with much doubt and suspicion, But on an 
incidental statement of this kind, of so early a date, no reasonable 
suspicion can rest. 

4. The only immersions enjoined in the Mosaic law were im- 
mersions of things to which no reference can be had here,—as 
vessels, sacks, skins, ete. In this case no act was performed, 
that directly affected the body of the worshipper, but only the thing 
immersed. But in all this passage, Paul regards the ritual with 
reference to its effects on the worshipper. In v. 9, he says, that 
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these rites could not make dhe worshipper, riv Nargévovra, perfect 

as to the conscience. In y. 10, he assigns the reason why. 

They consisted only in services which could affect the body, 

Oro gauexos—and these related to meats and drinks, and 

divers purifications. The xai before dixoucjacs cagxds, ought to 
be omitted, as it is by Griesbach and others; so that those words - 
shall not denote other ordinances, but stand in apposition to. 
Beapoos and rouacs, and diapégoig Bamsioucis, to denote the imper- 

fection of them all, because they affect the body alone and not the 

mind. Hence it is perfectly plain that no reference can be had 

here to the immersions of inanimate things, but only to the puri- 

fications of persons. Indeed the whole scope of the passage for- 

bids the idea of such immersions. What could any one think 

that the immersion of vessels of earth, or wood, had to do with 

purifying the conscience or the heart of a worshipper 2? A wash- 

ing of the body, or a sprinkling of blood, or of the ashes of a 

heifer, might seem to purify the unclean—but not surely the im- 

mersion of vessels of earth or wood, or of sacks and skins. To 

refer here, then, to such things, is totally unnatural, and entirely 

out of the train of thought. 

5. Besides the purifications of the person are diapégo, diverse, 
various ;—but the immersions of things are not,-either in act, or 
circumstances, or end. If vessels or things became unclean, in 
the cases specified, they were all immersed, and all alike—and 
all for the same end. What various immersions here ! 

On the other hand, the purifications of men were exceedingly 
numerous, and of various kinds. Some were legal and sacrificial, 
relating to the atonement, and made by blood. Others were 
moral, relating to regeneration and purity of heart, as symbolized, 
sometimes by various kinds of washing, and at other times by 
sprinkling. ‘To all these various kinds, reference is had in the 
context. Purification by blood, in ch. ix. 7, 12, 18, 14, 19, 20, 
21, 22, and ch. x. 1, 2—and in numerous other places. Puri- 
fication by water, and by sprinkling of the ashes of a heifer, ch. ix. 
18, and x. 22. Why should the Apostle leave purifications so 
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various and numerous as these, and so entirely in point, and speak 
of a simple regulation as to the immersion of cups and vessels, 
etc., things altogether foreign to the scope of the passage, as 
diapseor Sawriayol, that were unable to make perfect the worship- 
per? No man who had not a theory to support could bring him- 
self to do such violence to all the laws of interpretation in a case 
so plain. 

6. To conclude,—to give Parricuoi the sense xabagipol, fits 
the word to include all the kinds of purification spoken of in the 
context. For, as we have seen, xaéagiZw has an established legal 
and sacrificial use in all cases of atonement by blood. And we 
have also seen Sarsifw standing in relations of the same kind. 
Now in this passage the idea of purification by blood greatly pre- 
dominates, as maybe seen by examining the passages just referred 
to; and yet the idea of moral purification is also most clearly 
presented to the mind ;—and no sense but the one assigned gives 
the word the scope necessary to take in both kinds. But that 
does, and it thus fully meets all the exigencies of the case. It is 
a sense fully to the purpose of Paul; it is natural, simple, easy, 
obvious, and gives a richness and fulness to all his ideas. The 
idea of immersions is out of the scope and spirit of the passage ; 
—it is forced and unnatural: it is unfitted for the purposes of 
Paul, and narrows down his ideas to topics totally foreign to the 
subject, and has but one solitary advantage—it aids in escaping 


“an unwelcome result. 


What evidence is there against all this mass of presumptive 
reasoning? Does any previous probability, any law of language 
or of the mind, anything in the context, demand the idea of im- 
mersions ?. Nothing of this kind. All is the other way. The 
meaning claimed is highly probable, a priori, and the whole scope 
of the passage tends to establish it. By all laws of sound phi- 
lology, then, it is here the sense.* 


* See § 53 and § 57, No. 5. 
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§14. Jewish Purification. 


In Mark vii. 4, 8, and in Luke xi. 38, xadagifw is the natural 
and obvious sense of BarriZw, and xabagioyss of Bamsiopes. 

1. This sense fulfils perfectly all the exigencies of the passages. 
I know indeed that it is said by some, that in Mark there is a rise 
in the idea from the lesser washing of the hands, which was com- 
mon before all meals, to the greater washing implied in the im- 
mersion of the body after coming from the market. But on the 
other hand, there is simply a change from the specific to the general 
and indefinite. They always wash their hands before meals, and 
when they return from market they, in addition to this, purify 
themselves (as the nature of the case may require) before they 
eat. In the latter case, Bloomfield remarks, it denotes a washing 
of the body, but not an immersion. The sense, xadagifw, also 
more naturally suggests the reply of Christ in Luke. “ Now do 
ye Pharisees make clean (xa#ugifere) the outside of the cup and 
the platter,’ etc.—where Parrifw seems to suggest xabapifw. 1 
admit indeed that the object of immersion might suggest the same 
idea. But such associations of thought are more likely, the more 
obvious the similarity in the meaning of the words. But, not to 
rely on this, I remark, 

2. Nothing in the context demands the sense, immerse, and 
powerful reasons forbid it. 

All must confess that purification is the only idea involved in 
the subject of thought. Now it is no more likely that a want of 
immersion offended the Pharisee, Luke xi. 38, in the case of 
Christ, than it is that this was the ground of offence in the case 
of the disciples, Mark vii. It does not appear that Christ had 
been tothe market. Nor is it likely at all that an immersion was 
expected, as a matter of course, before every meal, even on 
coming from a crowd. ‘The offence in the case of the disciples 
was that they had not washed their hands. An immersion was 
not expected of them, though they had been in crowds. Why 
should it be of Christ ? 
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Kuinéel, on this passage, well remarks, that the existence of 
any such custom of regular immersion before all meals cannot be 
proved. And the opinions and statements of Jewish writers, in 
after ages, are of very little weight. The case narrated in Tobit 
has, in my mind, more weight in throwing light on actual 
opinions than a host of such more modern writers. It teaches us 
clearly that, even in cases where it was possible, they attached 
no peculiar importance to the form of immersion, and thought 
only of a suitable washing. How much more is this likely to be 
true of a purification, which the Pharisee seemed to expect, as a 
matter of course, before every meal ? 

3. But above all, the immersion of the couches on which they 
reclined at meals is out of the question. That this is the mean- 
ing of xAwwéy here, the whole context shows, and all impartial 

- critics allow; and these were large enough for three to recline 
upon at their ease. And are we to believe that the Pharisees, 
and all the Jews, were in the habit of immersing these, just 
to avoid the inference that Barsi%w means to purify 2 What if 
remarkable instances of superstition in particular sects can be 
pointed out ? Is it likely that a whole -nation, al/ the Jews, ever 
held to a practice like this? That they should purify them with 
various and uncommanded rites is altogether probable. But that 
they should immerse them is totally incredible.* 

Dr. Carson seems to feel this point keenly, and yet manfully 

“maintains his ground. He says that he will maintain an immer- 
sion until its impossibility is proved, and suggests that the couches 
might be so made as to be taken to pieces for this end! He has 
proved, he says, the meaning of the word,—the Holy Ghost 
affirms that the couches were immersed,—and to call this absurd 
is to charge the Holy Ghost with uttering an absurdity ; —and 
he is filled with horror at the thought, and warns his opponents to 
beware of so fearful a crime, and he has a long dissertation on 
the infidel and Unitarian tendencies of allowing difficulties to 


* See § 67, No. 6. 
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shake our faith in the assertions of God. But what is all this to 
the point? The question is not, Will we believe that the couches 
were immersed if the Holy Ghost says so ?—but this, Has he said 
so? And what has Dr. Carson proved? Why truly that, in 
other instances, Sasifw means immerse. But does this prove 
that it means so here? Does it even create a probability that it 
does? Not at all. The probability, as we have shown, is all 
the other way. Hence the demand to prove an impossibility of 
immersion is altogether unreasonable. And it is against his own 
practice in other cases. Does he not admit that Saarw means to 
dye or color, when it is applied to the beard and hair? And is 
it impossible to dip these ? Improbable it surely is, but not half 
so much so as the immersion of couches. 

The fact is, that the whole reasoning against the sense claimed 
for Parri%w in these passages, rests on false principles. It as- 
sumes a violent improbability of the meaning in question, and 
resorts to all manner of shifts, to prove the possibility of immersion, 
as though that were all that the case required, whilst the truth is 
that no such improbability exists, but one directly the reverse, 
and the whole scope of the passage demands the meaning claimed, 
that is, to purify. 

Were it necessary, I would remark more in detail on the 
statements of Prof. Ripley, as to the dipping of hands, and the 
Jewish rules concerning couches, as quoted by Dr. Gill. It is 
sufficient to remark that these ideas are the result of the inge- 
nuity of later ages, and the existence of any such rules or prac- 
tices in the days of Christ, is totally devoid of proof, and, even of 
probability. 


§ 15. Purification by the Ashes of a Heifer. 


In the case so often quoted from Sirach xxxi. 25, Bamrrifw re- 
quires the sense, xadagifw. The passage is this: Pawriousvog 
ams vExgod xo raAW KaTsuEvos duTol, TI ApEAnE 4) AouTeA auToD ; 
He that is cleansed from a dead body, and again toucheth it, of 
what profit to him is his cleansing ? 
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~ Here I remark : 

1. The sense, xabaei%w, purify,-suits the preposition dao,—im- 
merse does not. It is natural to speak of purifying or cleansing 
from, but not of immersing from, a dead body. 

2. No immersion, in, the case of touching a dead body, was 
enjoined, but simply a washing of the body, so as to leave room 
for various modes in various circumstances, and it is not likely 
that this would be spoken of as an immersion. 

3. The rite of purification from a dead body was complex, 
and no import of the word farsi%», but the one claimed, is 
adapted to include the whole. By far the most important part of 
the rite was the sprinkling of the water, in which had been put 
the ashes of the heifer. Concerning this it is said, Num. xix. 13, 
that whosoever shall not purify himself with it, after touching a 
dead body, “that soul shall be cut off from Israel, because the 
water of separation was not sprinkled on him.” Of the washing 
no such thing is said, and Paul, Heb. ix. 13, refers to the sprink- 
ling, as if it included the part of the rite on which the effect 
mainly, if not entirely, depends. It is the ashes of a heifer, 
sprinkling the unclean, that is spoken of as sanctifying to the 
purification of the flesh,—ayiafer wes viv rH Capris xabagiryra. 
Of course the writer could not mean to exclude so essential a part 
of the rite as this, nay its very essence. Nor could he call it an 
immersion. It is a sprinkling. It can purify, but it cannot im- 
merse. But the sense, xasagifw, can include both the sprinkling 
and the washing :—for, taken together, they purify, and this is 
the complex result of the whole rite, and nothing else. If any 
object that it is not consistent to apply Aourg to a complex opera- 
tion like this,* I ask them, how then is it consistent to apply it to 
the blood of Christ, which is spoken of as the blood of sprinkling ? 
And yet we are spoken of as washed from our sins in his own 
blood, where Acjw is used. The truth is, that the sense of Acdw is 
general too, and denotes merely a washing or cleansing, without 


* Aovrpéy is applied to clinic baptism by sprinkling or perfusion. See § 66. 
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respect to mode. Besides, an actual washing is a part of the 
complex rite. 

The effort of Prof. Ripley to establish the sense, bathing, from 
the word Avurgdv, is vain. No fact is more notorious than that 
Aojw, of itself, does not mean to bathe. In this respect it is as un- 
limited to any mode as pit); so much so that the vessels, in the 
vestibules of ancient churches, for washing the hands, were called 
Aouryess, as well as virrneec. One of the Fathers, as quoted by 
Suicer, says Aour7jges UWdarog wexrAngupévosr, stand before the gate of 
the church, that you may wash your hands (vidq¢), so without 
the church, sit the poor, that by alms you may wash (Advys) the 
hands of your soul. I do not quote this passage for the sake of 
its theology, but to show that Advw and its derivatives mean sim- 
ply to wash or to cleanse, and ‘not to bathe, any more than the 
Latin Javo. Circumstances may show that bathing is meant, but 
the word itself does not. 

Dr. Carson says that all reasoning from this passage proceeds 
on the assumption that the Jews had made no additions to the rite. 
Notso. It proceeds upon the assumption that they had not omitted 
its very essence, the sprinkling with the ashes of a heifer, and that 
they would not call this an immersion, but a purification, as in fact 
it was; and that as no immersion was enjoined, but simply wash- 
ing, so the sense, immersion, is not to be assumed without necessity 
and without proof, and against the whole probability of the ease. 

That the Jews did také the view of this rite that I claim, is 
plain from the account given of it by Philo. He.directs the whole 
attention to sprinkling and nothing else. He says, “ Moses does 
this philosophically, for most others are sprinkled with unmixed 
water, some with sea or river water, others with water drawn 
from the fountains. But Moses employed ashes for this purpose. 
Then, as to the manner, they put them into a vessel, pour on 
water,—then moisten branches of hyssop with the mixture (& rod 
xpiaros Parrovras idtirov xAddovg), then sprinkle it upon those 
who are to be purified” (roig xadaugduevoig). And this account was 
written after the passage in question. Here we note, in passing, 
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a use of Sarr with 2x, at war with the idea to dip, and consistent 
only with the idea to moisten or wet. 

Now for what reason are we to set aside probabilities like 
these? Merely to avoid so simple, natural, and probable a con- 
clusion, as that Sarsi% sometimes means simply to purify, as in 
this case it most clearly does.* 


§ 16. Purification of Judith. 


The case of Judith also sustains the same view. In Judith 
xii. 7, we are told that “‘ she remained in the camp of Holofernes 
three days, and by night (that is, on each night) she went out to 
the valley of Bethulia and purified or washed herself, in the 
camp, at the fountain of water.” Tlagéuswev év +7 rageuPorn huceas 
TPIS, Kai Eksaropeusro xara vixTa sig Tv paeuyye BervAota xar 
eBanrigero dv rn wage Sory ex cys anys Tod Vduros. 

Here we notice that the purification in question was performed 
in the camp, and at or near the fountain—and for three nights in 
succession. In narrating the case of Tobit, a man at a river, and 
away from all observation, no reference to immersion was made. 
But here a female, -in a camp, and at or_near a fountain, it is 
insisted, did immerse herself, three nights in succession. We 
are told of her courage and faith, and of possible bathing places 
near the spring, and all for what? To avoid so obvious a con- 
clusion as that the writer merely means to say that she purified, 
or washed herself, without reference to the mode. In the case of 
Susannah, we are told that she desired to wash herself, Aodcacdas, 
in the garden, because it was warm. Here she could shut 
the doors and be alone, v. 17. Yet the writer says merely 
wash. But in the case of Judith, even in a camp, he must needs 
insist, it seems, on the mode, and that mode must be immersion. 
And what reason is there for all this? Is not the sense xabugiZ, 
@ priori, probable ? Yes. Does it not fulfil all the exigencies of 


* Cyril of Alexandria settles this question, for he expressly calls purify- 
ing by ashes baptizing. See § 53. 
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the case? Yes. Was it of any importance to specify the mode ? 
No. Do the circumstances of the case call for immersion? No; 
they seem at first sight entirely to forbid it; and nothing but skill 
in suggesting possibilities can at all remove the impression. In 
fact, the circumstances of the case have led the vast majority of 
minds in all ages, to feel that immersion is not the meaning here,— 
and that to purify or to wash is. Hence it is that Dr. Carson, in his 
arduous attempt to prove that Sarri%w never means to wash, ir- 
respective of mode, is obliged to admit that he has “all the 
lexicographers and commentators” against him. p. 79. 


§ 17. Relations to the System of Writers. 


No contrary probability, or usage, can be established from the 
writers of the New Testament age, or of the preceding age, who 
used the Alexandrine Greek. It will be noticed that the argu- 
ment thus far is specific, and relates to a religious usage, pro- 
duced at a particular time, and by particular circumstances 
definitely and clearly marked. Now to refute this argument, it 
is of no use to go to writers who lived and wrote entirely out of 
this range of circumstances and ideas. It could only prove that, 
in other circumstances, another usage of the word did exist, and 
this no one need deny. 

But it is very noticeable that, in the very writers where alone 
proof of an opposite religious usage, or even of a probability of it, 
can reasonably be looked for, there is none to be found. It is in 
these very writings that the whole current of probability, and 
of usage, sets strongly the other way. 

I do not deny that these writers do also use the word® Bamrifw, 
in other circumstances, and in a secular sense, to denote immer- 
sion, sinking, overwhelming, or oppression. But this only proves 
that the two usages did coexist ; just as Dr. Carson proves that 
the two usages of Barrw did coexist in Hippocrates, and that the 
existence of the one did not disprove the existence of the other. 
So, at least four meanings of the word spring co-exist, and yet no 
one infers from one that the others do not exist. 
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That the religious usage of these writers all sets one way, one 
obvious and admitted fact may show. Dr. Carson admits that all 
the lexicographers and commentators do assign to the word 
Samrigw the unlimited sense to wash, or cleanse. Now on what 
writers do they rely? Beyond all dispute on the writers of 
Alexandrine Greek,—the very writers who have furnished all the 
facts on which this argument is based. And these writers, be it 
noticed, furnish no presumption or usage the other way. Even 
in those minuter shades of meaning, which are furnished by al- 
lusion, comparison, or association of ideas, all things tend the same 
way. So, in the account of the baptism of Paul, the sacrificial 
reference of Baptism is plainly indicated, Acts xxii. 16: “ Arise 
and _ be baptized, and wash away thy sins ("Avacrdag Bamsricas xo 
drorovtor tag ayaeriag gov), calling upon the name of the Lord.” 
Here we have faith in Christ, the washing away or pardon of 
sins, and a purification intended to symbolize it. Basico, purify 
thyself, or be purified bodily,—arédroutos rag dmapriag, wash 
away thy sins, as to the mind, by calling on the name of the 
Lord. Here the antithesis and correspondence are beautiful and- 
complete, and one seems naturally to suggest the other. So the 
case in Peter iii. 21, where he speaks of baptism as saving us, is- 
far more natural and beautiful, if we adopt this sense, for he 
seems to think that, if he left the word Samsi¢ua unguarded, he 
might be taken to mean the external purification of the body. 
But as this does not save us, and as nothing but the purification 
of the mind does, he guards himself and says, I do not mean the 
putting away of the filth of the flesh, by the purification of which 
I speak, but the answer of a good conscience towards God. 
Hence, too, the legal or sacrificial sense lies upon the very face 
of the passage,—for it is the purification of the conscience by 
atoning blood, to which he refers, and not to an external washing 
at all; and J need not say to any one who can feel the nice cor- 
respondencies of words, how much more beautiful and clear the 
whole passage becomes by assigning to Parsipo the sense of a 
spiritual purification, by the blood of Christ, which Peter affirms 
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that ithas. On the subject, however, of the external washing in 
this case, I shall speak more at large under another head. 

So too the account given by Josephus of the baptism of John, 
Antiq. B. xviii. c. 5, § 2, presents the same train of thought to 
the mind. Instead of the awkward translation of Whiston I 
prefer to give a free statement of the obvious sense, and to quote 
the original where critical exactness is needed. 

John, he says, informed the Jews that before they could be 
baptized they must commence and profess the practice of piety 
towards God, and justice towards each other—and that their 
baptism would be acceptable to God, if they did not rely upon it 
as a means of putting away a part only of their sins, but used it 
merely as a means of purifying the body, to indicate that the 
soul had been previously thoroughly purified by righteousness. 

To denote baptism he uses the word Sarsicig, and to denote its 
import he states that they are to use it ep dyvsia Tod Comaros, are 
08 xal Hg ~Lux%s Oimouccivn weosxxexabaguévns. Now here, I re- 
_mark that there was nothing to cause Josephus or any other Jew 


~* to-think of the mode, or to attach any importance to it. No idea 


of a fancied reference, in the rite, to the death of Christ, could 
bias his mind towards the sense immerse. To him, it is plain, 
that it meant nothing but “ purifying the body, to indicate that the 
mind had been previously thoroughly purified by righteousness ;”” 
and he speaks just as he would, if these ideas had been suggested 
by the name of the rite; in other words, just as he would if 
xabaeoig had stood in the place of Pawsicic. b 
Now although I would not rely on such places for proof, 
against a strong contrary probability, yet when I find them so 
perfectly coincident with all other facts, when all shades of pro- 
bability so perfectly harmonize and blend in a common result, I 
cannot hesitate, for I see no good reason for doubt. It is not a 
solitary fact on which the argument rests. To overthrow it, the 
whole current of probability must be reversed, and so striking a 
coincidence and harmony of meaning, in so many independent - 
passages, be supposed to exist without a cause. Particular errors 
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may no doubt be detected in the argument, and individual pas- 
sagtés, viewed out of their relations, may be made to admit another _ 
possible sense. But that a fair and comprehensive view of all 
the facts of the case can be made to lead to a result opposite to 
the one here maintained, I shall not think possible, until I see it 
done ; and there are no new and undiscovered means for doing it. 
The facts all lie within a given and definite compass, and they 
can easily be placed before the minds of all. If any that bear 
on the case haye been omitted, it can easily be shown. If not, 
then it must be shown that the principles, on which this argument 
rests, are unsound, or that they have not been accurately applied, 
and I am not aware that either of these things can be done. 

The argument from the usage of the writers of Alexandrine 
Greek is now at an end. Other considerations, as it regards this 
part of the subject, still remain; but the statement of them will 
be deferred till the leading objections to this view shall claim our 
attention. 


§ 18. The Fathers. 


I shall now proceed to show that evidence of the truth of this 
view is also to be found in the writings of the Fathers. 

I appeal to them, not because I think that their opinions, on 
questions of interpretation, or sacred philology, are of much 
weight, for it is well known to all, that either their attainments in 
biblical literature were small, or that their principles of philology 
were to a great extent fluctuating or unsound. Nor do I appeal 
to.them, because I deem their theological opinions of peculiar 
weight. They deserve, indeed, a respectful attention, and are of 
great use in investigating the history of opinions. Moreover, they 
often furnish rich and valuable materials for thought. But nothing 
can be more desperate than the attempt to make a regular and 
harmonious system of truth from their works. The sentence of 
Milton on them is well known; and though, if left unbalanced by 
other considerations, it would produce undue neglect, yet it is es- 
sentially based on truth. But I refer to them, simply as furnish- 
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ing facts in the history of language, and ft will be my object to 
show that these facts are such as would naturally flow from the 
‘truth of the view which I have given. 

My position then is this: if we admit that in the days of Christ, 
xabaeifw was the import of Barrifw, taking all the texts in the 
New Testament in which the word occurs, and the ideas con- 
nected with the rite, and looking at the laws of the mind and the 
natural course of thought, we shall find that no view can so well 
explain the usus loguendi of the Fathers and the opinions enter- 
tained by them, and by their opponents, of the import and effects 
of the rite. 


§ 19. Baptismal Regeneration. 


This view shows how dvayewdw, to regenerate, and other words 
of like import, could easily become, with the Fathers, synonymes 
of Barrigw. That these words did so become, is a notorious fact, 
as will presently be proved, but the whole reason is not commonly 
assigned. ‘The reason, at least in part, appears to be this: xabagifw, 
and of course Sazri%w, in its spiritual sense, is in fact a synonyme 
_ of dvayewwiw ;—for What is it to purify the spirit, but to re- 
generate ? In fact, this very form of speech is used to denote this 
thing. Thus in 1 Pet. i. 22, 23. The idea to purify the soul 
in obeying the truth, through the spirit, in v. 22, is in v. 23 ex- 
pressed by the equivalent born again of the word of God, in which 
dvayewew is used. So in Acts xv. 9. He made no difference 
between them and us, “having purified their hearts by faith” 
(<7 widres xabupitag rag xagdiag dutciv). So, too, the pure in heart 
(xadapoi rm xagdin) shall see God, Matt. v.8. “ Who gaye himself 
for us that he might redeem us from all iniquity, and purify 
(xadaei¢n) unto himself a peculiar people,” Tit. ii. 14. So Eph. 
WaieBun ic 

It also explains the origin of Baptismal Regeneration, for 
where analogical senses exist, one denoting external and mate- 
rial, and the other spiritual purification, it is natural that 
they should run into each other, also that térms applied to 
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one should’ be applied to the "others Thus, if Sarrifo means 
to purify, then there is natural purification and spiritual puri- 
fication, and in a passage where spiritual purification alone is 
meant, the idea of external purification may commingle. Tius 
in Pet. i. 9, xadagituov denotes only spiritual purification from 
sin. But extensively the sense ritual purification by the external 
rite was commingled, among the Fathers—as also among the 
formalists of this day. The same is true in 1 Cor. vi. 11, where 
“ye are washed’’.(dwAodcagés) denotes spiritual washing only, 
and yet the same idea of external ritual washing, has extensively 
been commingled, in the conceptions and interpretations of 
formalists.* Moreover, since spiritual purification is regenera- 
tion, there would be a tendency. first to use dvwyevvaw in the place 
of Sarri2w when it denoted spiritual purification. Having thus 
become an equivalent of Parris in one sense, there would be a 
tendency in the word to assume its place when used in the other 
sense, and thus to denote the external rite, and not, in the first 
instance, to denote its actual efficacy. So in Justin Martyr, 
BarriZw is rarely, if ever, used at all to describe the rite, but 
dvayewaw, “Elaeira cyovras vp’ fucin vba. Udwe eori xaos remov - 
dvayewédsws bu xal Hudic avayewhdnuev dvevyewvevros :— Then they. 
are brought by us where there is.water, and in the manner of 
regeneration, in which we were regenerated, they are regene- 
rated ;” that is, in the manner of baptism, wherein. we were 
baptized, they are baptized. And this use was general and 
familiar, as may be fully seen in the quotations collected by 
Wall in his history of infant baptism. 


* Baptismal regeneration, as held by the Fathers, does not imply rege- 
neration by mere water, without the spirit, but it is a commingling of 
external and internal purification, by the theory that it is God’s established 
mode to give internal purification through external, and not independently 
of it. Hence, when the internal alone is spoken of, their mode of thinking 
mingled the external with it. The one purification in Eph. ‘iv. 5, is 
spiritual only, so also in Rom. vi. 3, 4; yet the idea of the external puri- 
fication was so commingled with it as to predominate. 
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Another cause tended to the same result, the application of the 
figure “born of water’ in John iii. 5, to external baptism. Of 
this I shall speak in the next section. Which exerted most 
influence let others decide. 


§ 20. Denial of Water Baptism. 


This view explains not only the early prevalence of the idea 
of baptismal regeneration, but also of the other extreme, the 
entire denial of water baptism. 

As already stated, there are two kinds of purification, that” 
of the Spirit and that of water ;—one real and effectual, the other 
only a symbol, an external rite, and yet both are called by the 
same name, purification, or baptism. 

Now i in the New Testament there is a class of texts, in whieh 
~ the true and spiritual purification alone is spoken of, and a saving 
energy is ascribed to it; as Eph. iv. 5, Gal. iii. 27, 1 Cor. xii. 
138, Rom. vi. 3, 4, Col. ii. 12, Eph. v. 26, 1 Pet. iii. 21, Tifus iii. 
5, John ili. 5. That the external form cannot be here spoken of, 
-I propose to show in another place. I refer to these passages 
here to illustrate fully the idea. 

But soon, the external sense intruded, and with what was first 
said only of the essential spiritual purification, the idea of the 
external form was mingled, according to the uniform tendency of 
the human mind to sink from the spirit to the form, and thus made 
baptismal regeneration, and all its train of errors. And as one 
extreme begets another, those who opposed this view as too carffal, 
relying on those passages where baptism denotes clearly mo more 
than a spiritual purification, would deny that the form was to be 
used at all. In practice, words are things. Systems grow out of 
words. And a word of a double analogical sense, like purify, would 
naturally give rise to the doctrine of baptismal regeneration, on 
the one side, and to an entire denial of water baptism on the other ; 
and that such were the results all know. On the other hand, the 
word in the sense to immerse, tends to no such result, for the 
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spiritual sense, in this usage, has no relation at all to regenera- 
tion or purity in any form, and denotes, as before stated, only to 
overwhelm, to oppress. And it:deserves notice, that the same 
passages, which, by this process of sinking the spiritual in the 
“natural, gave rise to the gross errors of baptismal regeneration, 
are still the passages which, in consequence of the general con- 
cession of the church that they relate to the external form, fill 
the hands of the Romanists, Puseyites, Campbellites, and other 
errorists of the like kind, with their most powerful weapons. 

Had xadagi2u, and not ParriZw, been used, so that its analo- 
gical uses could have been noticed, and its spiritual import felt, 
by modern scholars, the root of the error would have been seen. 
But by using the word baptize, as a technic, the laws which 
influenced the mind in its original use have been veiled. And, 
until that class-of passages, from which the doctrine of bap- 
tismal regeneration sprang, is restored to their original, true, and 
spiritual sense, the occasions of this pernicious error can never be 
thoroughly eradicated from the Christian church, 

Hence I do not aseribe the origin of the usage of aveyewau, as 
a synonyme of Sarrigw, to the doctrine of baptismal regeneration — 
ag some do,—but rather believe that the natural and early use of 
this word to denote the rite, and a false application of certain texts 
to it, gave rise to the doctrine itself, and that, when this doctrine 
was established, the whole range of language pertaining to re- 
“generation passed over to the rite, as Pas, OWTIT WIS, MaMyyEWETicn, 
Ocoyewedia, dvardacis ;—that is, light, illumination, regeneration, 
the divine generation, a new creation. Hence also guriZw, to 
baptize. ; 


§ 21, Patristic Usages. 


Besides this general reasoning from well-known facts, there is 
also philological proof that the word was: often used by the 
Fathers in the sense xaéagi2, That the other sense also occurs 
I need not deny ; for they were originally formed rather in the 
school of classic, than of Alexandrine Greek, In their case two 
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currents met, and we are not to look so much for universally con- 
sistent use, as for evidence that the Alexandrine current did 
mingle in the stream. A general view of facts is this. 

1. The earlier Christian writers do not so often use the word 
Barri%w, as some synonyme derived from the sense to purify, as 
avayevvaw, as before stated. Nor do they fix the mind on the idea 
immerse, but on purification, and use such paraphrases as denote 
it. Thus, after the passage of Justin Martyr already quoted, he 
says, in describing the mode of regeneration or baptism, in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, 
Aourpoy wowdvrou, they wash or purify them. 

2. They often use Saaricuds in the legal and sacrificial sense, 
so as to exclude any idea but xadapicucs. So Chrysostom, Hom. 
33, says, “‘ He calls his cross and death, a cup and baptism,—a 
cup, because he readily drank it; baptism (Saaripév), because 
by it he purified, ¢xaémpev, the world ;” that is, he calls it purifica- 
tion, because by it he purified the world, in which case the sense 
is sacrificial, he made atonement for the world,—and the reason 
assigned depends, for all its force, on giving to Pawriouog the 
sacrificial sense xadapicucs. Such usages as P&aricpa did woprv- 
plov xo aiparog, “ purification by martyrdom and dy blood,’ demon- 
strate the truth of this view. See §§ 25 and 26, also § 64. 

So Theophylact, on Matt. xx. 22, 23, says, “He calls his 
death Porrituoy as xobaprixdv dvra wavrwv mov; as making a 
purification, or expiation for all of us,” where the whole force, as 
before, rests on giving to Barsiopov the sacrificial sense xabapiopsv. 
As if he had said, he calls his death a purification, because it was 
designed to purify all of us. So, on Mark x. 388, 39,she says, 
“He calls his cross Bamsicusv, as about to make a purification 
for sins,” xadapituov rv dopriciv. Here the sacrificial sense is 
still more evident and undeniable, and requires Barsiopév to mean 
xabapicudv, as before. Many other passages of a like kind could 
be adduced, but it is needless. §§ 25, 26. 

3. They sometimes, in describing the rite, use xe.) uper or 
xadapigw alone. Thus Gregory-Nazianz. says, és xadcipopevov 
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"Indodv ev +4) Topdavn ray euny xadapow warrov df ayvigovra +H xabapott 
To Wdara—sv yap di) nurse edéiro xabapcews 6 dupuv rHV cyrepriav rod 
x6¢uou ; that is, “ thou shalt see Jesus purified, i. e. baptized, in the 
Jordan, with my purification (i. e. baptism), or rather, sanctifying 
the waters, by his purification: for he did not need purification 
who taketh away the sins of the world.” Here Sarifw is not 
used at all in describing the rite, and in its place is used xadspw 
and its derivatives, both in a moral and sacrificial sense.* 

Again, ‘“ He whocan take away the sins of others,”’ 6v xabapotwy 
EVEXH EMI TH VAWOTH EpyEeTa, AA’ dors Oivopsv duroig evdéivou xabaprixny, 
does not come to the water for the sake of being purified himself, 
but to impart to it a purifying power. 

Here, as before, I do not vouch for the truth of the ideas. 
They are pregnant with superstition. .From the notion that 
Christ, at his baptism, gave to the water a purifying power, came 
the idea of holy water, and of a mysterious influence or presence 
in the water of baptism, which is a constittient part of the doctrine 
of baptismal regeneration. Still the passages are of no less im- 
portance in showing the use of words ; and for this alone [ quote 
them. 

It would be of no avail, here, to say that the Fathers did in 
fact immerse; this could not decide that purify was not the 
sense,—and even if it could be shown that some of them use the 
word PamsriZw to denote the act of immersion in baptism, it would 

_ayail nothing. It would only prove inconsistent usage. But in 
‘the confluence of classical and Alexandrine Greek, after the days of 

Christ, and in writers so various and so multifarious, we are not 
to look for consistent usage. It is enough that we find the usage 
claimed. We should rather expect a transition from the original 
ideas of the New Testament writers, through a period of incon- 
sistent usage, till, as the form usurped the place of the spirit, and 
a superstitious efficacy, was attached to immersion, the original 
sense would disappear, and the name of the’ form alone remain, 
as is the case in the Greek Church at the present day. 


* See § 25. 
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I do not expect to find in the Fathers a correct philosophical 
account of the origin or progress.of their own errors. They as- 
sign different, and often inconsistent reasons for the usages of 
language already adverted to. It is enough for me that I have 
the facts before me, and the laws of the mind to explain them. 
They are just such as I should expect, on the supposition that the 
original religious sense of Bawrifw was xabupi2u. 


NOTE. : 


What precedes was the basis of Dr. Carson’s. first reply to me. I did 
not consider the discussion complete, but was then preparing the two 
following chapters. All of my positions I have sustained since, by the 
Fathers. I have not endeavored to give a minute answer to all of Dr. 
Carson’s allegations, false as I deem them to be. The work would have 
been endless. Yet I have in reality answered all his arguments, either by 
more fully expanding my Views so as to correct his misrepresentations, or 
by adducing or referring to new evidence, subsequently produced.—See 
especially §§ 67, 68. 
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Tue principles and leading positions of the argument in regard 
to the import of Barrigw have been’ stated. This argument in- 
volves three main points: 1. The clearing away of irrelevant or 
false positions, and definitely stating the point really at issue, and 
the proposition to be maintained—}} 1-3. 2. The antecedent 
probability of the meaning claimed, according to the laws of lan- 
guage and of the mind, and from the nature of the subject—§) 4 
-7. 3. Philological proof from the writers of Alexandrine 
Greek and from the fathers—)} 8-21. 

The Philological argument is therefore complete, so far as is 
implied in a statement of its principles and leading positions. “It 
is not, however, complete so far as its cumulative power is con- 
cerned. A large number of facts still remains, which, in their 
proper place, will strongly confirm every main position I have as- 
sumed. 


§ 22. Patristic Practice. 


But here the regular operations of the mind are interrupted 
by the entrance of disturbing forces of great and bewildering 
power. In every fundamental investigation of the mode of bap- 
tism, three inquiries are commonly involyed and combined. 1. 
The import of the word Barsifw. 2. The original practice of 
the church. 3. The full and perfect signification of the rite. 
The influences of these two last inquiries on the question of phi- 
lology, I call bewildering and disturbing forees—not because they 
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are not important and legitimate objects of inquiry in their pro- 
per sphere ; and not because they have no bearing on the main 
question of the mode—but because they have exercised over the 
question of philology, an unauthorized though .unsuspected pow- 
er. No attentive observer of the operations of the human mind 
can have failed to notice, that the impression of an argument, 
true and sound in itself, is often destroyed by the secret influence 
of some fact or principle, which does not appear in the discussion. 
These deep under-currents have frequently a power entirely su- 
perior to the logical force of the argument presented, and pro- 
duce a state of mind which, if expressed in words, would be in 
substance this: ‘“ All this looks well enough ; it is quite plausible, _ 
to be sure ; but still it cannot be true; there must be an error 
somewhere.” States of mind like this—felt but not announced 
—often do more to break the strength of an argument, than any 
direct perception of its falsehood. So now, that the philological 
argument has been stated, I have no doubt that the thought will 
arise in many a mind: “ Well, after all, it is a fact that the ear- 
ly Christians did universally immerse, and did attach great im- 
portance to that form; and they surely understood the import of 
the word as well as we. Besides, the rite is designed to represent, 
not merely purification from sin, but purification in a way signi- 
ficant ‘of death and the resurréction of Christ, as we are ex- 
pressly told in Rom. vi. 2, 3, and Col. ii. 12. All these learn- 
ed philological inquiries are no doubt very fine, and quite plausi- 
ble ; but the single expression, “buried with Christ in baptism,” 
is enough to dissipate them all. Now, while these under-currents 
of thought are overlooked, it is in vain to attempt to give to the 
philological argument, however sound in itself, any power at all. 
As some mighty stream, undermining banks, trees, and houses, 
precipitates them together into the flood, and hurries them along 
in promiscuous ruin, so do these deep under-currents undermine 
and lay prostrate the walls of the best-compacted logical fabric. 
Considerations like these, indeed, produce a greater popular ef- 
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fect than reasonings, however profound. The ideas lie upon the 
surface, ‘and are therefore easily stated and easily apprehended. 

It is essential, then, to inquire what are the facts on the first 
of these points, and what is their bearing on the philological ques: 
tion? Having done this, we may resume and review our inves- 
tigations. 

What, then, are the facts, as it regards the practice of the earlier 
ages of the church? I am willing freely and fully to concede 
that, in the primitive church, from the earliest period of which 
we have any historical accounts, immersion was the mode gene- 
rally practised, and, except in extraordinary cases, the only mode. 
I do not mean that these remarks shall apply to the apostolic age, 
but to the earliest historical ages of the uninspired primitive 
church. The practice of the apostolic age, I shall consider by 
itself. After all that has been said upon this point by learned 
men, it will not be deemed necessary for me to advance proof of 
the position, that in the primitive church immersion was the ge- 
neral mode of baptism. No one who has candidly examined the 
original sources of evidence, will entertain a doubt. If any one 
does doubt, let him read the articles in Suicer on dvaduig and 
xardudis 3 or, still better, some of the Fathers themselves. For 
a comprehensive, clear, and definite view of the great outlines of 
primitive practice in this respect, I know of no passages more full, 
and at the same time eloquent, than the sermons of Augustine to 
the Neophytes, pp. 97--99, vol. i. supp. Paris, 1555. I do not 
mean that the early practice included all which is stated by 
Augustine ; for many superstitious usages had, by this time, be- 
come prevalent. It is the main outline to which I refer. 


§ 23. False Inferences. 


But admitting these things to be facts, what then? Does 
it follow of course, that the Fathers were’ led to adopt this 
form by a belief that the import of the word Bawrrigw is to im- 
merse? This I know seems very generally to have been taken 
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_ for granted on both sides of the question. For example, Profes- 
sor Stuart, after an able and clear exhibition of the proof that the 
early churches did baptize by immersion, says: “In what man- 
ner, then, did the churches of Christ, from a very early period, 
to say the least, understand the word Sarri%w in the New Testa- 
ment ? Plainly they construed it as meaning immersion.” 
“That the Greek Fathers, and the Latin ones who were familiar 
with the Greek, understood the usual import of the word Barrigw, 
would hardly seem to be capable of a denial.” Bib. Rep. Vol. 
iii. 362. Now, all this is manifestly based on the assumption, 
that the practice of the Fathers, in this case, is an infallible index 
of their philology ; i. e. if they did in fact immerse, they must of 
course have believed that Saarifw means to immerse. Indeed, 
this seems generally to have been regarded as a first principle, an 
indisputable truth. As long as it is so regarded, the facts already 
stated, as to early practice, will exert a strong, disturbing influ- 
ence on the mind. The scholar, in the region of philology and 
logic, finds all plain; but he enters the dizzy and bewildering re- 
gion of early practice, and his brain reels, his energy is dissolved, 
and some unseen power seems to be wresting his previous philo- 
logical conclusions from his grasp. Indeed, if it is a sound prinei- 
ple that we must infer the opinions of the Fathers, as to the im- 
port of Pamrsrifw, from their practice, I see not how he can avoid 
letting them go; for of the facts there can be no doubt. But it is 
high time to ask : Is the principle sound ? is it logical ? has it any 
force at all? It may seem adventurous to call in question a princi- 
ple so generally received and so firmly believed. Nevertheless, 
I am compelled to say that I cannot perceive that the*position is 
based on any sound principle of philology or logie ; nay it seems 
to me that there is abundant evidence that it is entirely illogical 
and unsound. 1. Because, where a given result may have been 
produced by many causes, it is never logical to assume, without 
proof, that it is the result of any one of them alone. The proper 
course is, to inquire which of the possible causes was, in fact, the 
real and efficient cause of the result in question. 2. Because, on 
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making the inquiry, it appears manifest to me, that the practice 
in question did not originate in a belief that the word Barrifa 
means immerse, but in entirely different and independent causes. 
Suppose now the word to mean to purify, it is neither impossible 
nor improbable, that certain local’ and peculiar causes may have 
led to some one mode of purifying rather than another, and that 
this mode may have been immersion} and if all these things may 
have been so, who has a right ‘to assume, without proof, that they 
were not so? I believe that they were. If it isinquired: What 
causes they were? I answer: 1. Oriental usages and the habits 
of warmer regions. 2. A false interpretation of Rom. vi. 8, 4, 
and Col. ii. 12. 3 A very early habit of ascribing peculiar vir- 
tue to external forms. The first cause is sufficient to begin the 
practice ; the other two to extend, perpetuate, and confirm it. 
Now, if it can be shown that these causes did exist, and did ope- 
rate, and had great power, then a sufficient account of the origin 
and progress of the usage may be given by these alone ; and thus, 
all presumption against the meaning I have assigned to Surrifw, 
or in favor of the sense to immerse, will be taken away ; and 
‘thus, the way will be prepared to resume the direct philological 
proof, that in the earlier ages the word Sarrigw did mean purify. 
But of their existence or their power, can there be a doubt ? 
Did not Christianity begin in the warm regions of the East, and 
in the midst of a people whose climate, habits, costume, and mode 
of life were all adapted to bathing? and was not the practice 
nearly universal? Hence nothing could be more natural than 
its use on convenient occasions, as a mode of religious purifying ; 
and if, as some maintain, the form had been previously used as a 
religious rite, nothing ‘could be more natural than its adoption as 
a mode of purifying in the church. As to the interpretation of 
Rom. vi. 3, 4, and Col. ii. 12, as referring to the external form, 
all may not be ready to concede that it was false ; yet that it was 
early prevalent and powerful, no one, I thirik, at all acquainted 
with the facts of the case, will deny. But of this, more in ano- 
ther place. As to a superstitious attachment to forms—who can 
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deny it? nay, who that is a Protestant does? Evidence of it 
throngs on every page that records the early history of the Church. 
To omit all else, the history of this rite alone would furnish vo- 
lumes of proof. Let the holy water—the baptismal chrism, to 
symbolize and bestow the* Holy Spirit—the putting on of white 
robes afier baptism, to symbolize the putting on of Christ—the 
baptism of men and women perfectly naked, to denote their entire 
moral nakedness before putting on Christ—let the anointing of the 
eyes and ears, to denote the sanctification of the senses—let the 
eating of honey and milk—the sign of the cross ; and, finally, let 
baptismal regeneration—the sum and completion of all these for- 
mal tendencies—bear witness to the mournful truth. Now, when 
the tendencies to formalism and superstition were so all-pervading 
and aln-nst omnipotent, what could avert a blind and superstitious 
devotion to an early form—one especially in which so much was 
supposed to be involved, both of emblematical import and of sanc- 
tifying power. 


§ 24. Decisive Cases. 


Having now pointed out causes, amply sufficient in extent and 
power, to account for the early prevalence of immersion, and thus 
removed all presumption against the sense I claim, I will resumie, 
and exhibit more fully the philological evidence, that the early 
understanding of the church was, that Parrigw, as a religious 
term, did signify to purify. I shall, 1, notice more at large those 
cases in which it is not only in the highest degree probable that 
Banri2w has the sense to purify, but in which it is.positively ab- - . 
surd to assign it any other meaning. 2. Show that a very large ‘ 
number of coincident facts sustains and gives verisimilitude to this 
view. The argument already presented is, to my own mind, per- 
fectly conclusive. For it has been shown that the sense to purify 
is, & priori, probable, according to the laws of language and of the 
mind, and from the nature of the subject. See §§ 4-7. It has 
also been shown that the fair and obvious import of a large class 
of passages demands the sense ; that the coincidence of so many 
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separate probabilities brings together an array of proof that can- 
not be resisted ; and, also, that no opposite probabilities exist. 
See §§ 8-21. Still, it may be felt, if not said, how much better, 
in a case so important, to have proof so clear, unequivocal, and 
decided, that the opposite sense shall not only be highly improba- 
ble, but absolutely impossible. Though I by no means admit 
the justice of this demand—because hundreds and thousands of 
senses are daily admitted on evidence far less ample than that 
already given, and to admit the necessity of such proof to estab- 
lish a meaning would subvert all principles of sound philology— 
yet, as the materials for such proof exist, it seems appropriate 
here to present them. 


§ 25. Baptism of Blood. Case of Christ. 


To perceive fully the force of these, it is necessary to notice, 1. 
The source whence they are derived, which is ancient usage, as 
it regards the baptism of blood: 2. The cases to which they 
relate, which are two; (1) the bloody baptism of Christ ; (2) the 
bloody baptism of the martyrs: 3. Their views in relation to this 
subject. ‘They apply the word baptism merely to the act of mak- 
ing an atonement by shedding blood, even where no one is spoken 
of, either as sprinkled’ by it or immersed in it, and when the 
only external act spoken of is totally at war with the idea of im- 
mersion. In cases of this kind, no sense is possible but xadagipic, 
which is the established sacrificial term for an atonement, as I 
haye already shown, § 12. Let us then begin with the case of 
our Saviour, of whose bloody baptism they so often speak. He 
shed his blood for sins, and this is called xaéagitpcs, in the word 
of God. Heb. i. 5. Now, if they call the mere act of shedding 
his blood a Samricua, it is totally impossible that it should be 
taken in any except the sacrificial sense, xadagituds. But in Ori- 
gen, Hom. 7, on Judges vi., occurs a long passage on the baptism 
of blood, in which this very usage of language occurs. Speaking 
of Luke xii. 50, he says: “ Pertendit enim nostra probatio non 
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usque ad verbera solum, sed usque ad profusionem sanguinis per- 
venit. Quia et Christus, quem sequimur, pro redemptione nostra 
effudit sanguinem suum, ut inde exeamus loti sanguine nostro. 
Baptisma enim sanguinis solum est, quod nos puriores reddat, 
quam aque baptismus reddit. Et hoc ego non prasumo, sed 

Scriptura refert, dicente domino ad discipulos: Baptismum habeo 
baptizari, quod vos nescitis; et quomodo urgeo ut perficiatur. 
Vides ergo quia’ profusionem sanguinis sui baptisma nominavit.” 
“Our probation extends, not only to stripes, but to the shedding 
of blood, for Christ whom we follow, shed his blood for our re- 
demption, in order that we may leave this world washed in our 
own blood. For it is the baptism of blood alone, which renders 
us more pure than the baptism of water. Nor do I say this pre- 
sumptuously, but the Scripture authorizes it, by the statement of 
our Lord to his disciples: I have a baptism to be baptized with, 
which ye know not. You see, therefore, that he called the shed- 
ding of his blood a baptism.”” Here observe, 1. That the mind 
is fixed intently and alone on the effusion of blood. 2. He 
expressly states, that Christ calls this shedding of blood a baptism. 
3. By a reference to other parts of his writings, his meaning is 
fixed beyond dispute. He uses d:& after Saarsitya, as do John 
of Damascus, Athanasius, and others, ‘so as to render impossible 
the idea immersion. - Origen, Vol. iv. p. 156, Ed. Delarue, Paris, 
1733, 7d réAsov Baawsidua dra rol pvdrnpiov wabots. “The perfect 
purification by the mystery of his sufferings.” John of Damas- 
cus, Vol. i. p. 261, Paris, 1712: +6 Barricua dV diparos xob pop- 
Tupiou 6 xal 6 Xpiord¢ Uarép now sBarricaro. “The purification 
by blood and martyrdom, by which Christ purified Himself for 
us.” Athanasius, Vol. ii. p. 286, Paris, 1698: 73 Barsioua did 
waprupio, xar aiwatog. The purification by martyrdom and 
blood.” In all these cases the use of dia with the Genitive ren- 
ders the sense immersion impossible. See also § 64 at the 
end. 4. The only external act spoken of is outpouring ; and, 
surely, to call this an immersion is absurd. Here, then, an 
impossibility of the sense immersion is ae 5. But, 
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give to baptisma the sense xa#agiuds, and all is harmonious 
and plain; for an outpouring of blood is a xadagicyss in the 
sacrificial sense, i.e. an atonement. In Heb. i. 38, xadagiopov 
TonTawevos sav dpopridv Hud is applied to Christ in this very 
sense. Let now the passages from Chrysostom, Gregory Naz., 
and Theophylact be re-examined, and carefully compared with 
these. § xxii. 2,3. Those from Chrysostom and Theophylact 
both relate to the baptism of blood, and refer to passages in 
Mattheweand Mark, parallel in sense to that’in Luke, to which 
Origen refers—Mark x. 38, 39, Matthew xx. 22, 23. So that 
their usage of Parrituds to denote xadagicucs, is certainly and 
undeniably the same with that of Origen. By Gregory Naz. this 
same sacrificial sense is just as clearly extended to the baptism 
of water; for he says: *‘ He did not need purification) i. e. for- 
giveness of sins) who taketh away the sins of the world.” Two 
points are now perfectly established. 1. Basrsioyds has the sacri- 
ficial sense xadagitucs. 2. In the description given of the rite by 
Gregory Naz., not only are xaddiew and xd&bugcig used in the 
place of Sarri2u and Sarricuss, but they are used as perfectly 
synonymous. 


§ 26. Baptism of Blood. Case of Martyrs. 


But let us look once more at this same usage, not only in the 
case of Christ, but also of the martyrs who followed his steps. 
Ia order to do this the more clearly, let us for a moment consider 
the feelings of the early ages as it regards martyrdom. The 
following points are here to be noticed. 1. The religion of 
Christ began with a solemn act of martyrdom—even that of the 
Son of God. 2. Christ knew that multitudes of his disciples 
were soon to be called to endure the same fate. 3. Both by his 
example and also by his spirit-stirring words, he provided great 
and powerful motives to excite his disciples to meet death, in its 
most terrific forms, without weakness or fear. 4. These motives 
were not only effectual to produce the desired result in multi- 
tudes of instances, but the minds of the early Christians were so 
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deeply affected and so highly excited on this subject, that soon 
they went even to the extreme of undue eagerness for such a 
death. 5. This disposition was increased by a false construction 
put on the words of Paul: “I am ready to be offered.”—2 Tim. 
iv. 6. ‘Yea, and if I be offered up,” ete.—Phil. ii. 7. Also 
on the words of Christ: “Can ye be baptized with the baptism 
wherewith I am baptized ?” which, as we have shown, they un- 
derstood as: “Can ye be purified with the purification wherewith 
I am purified 2” and regarded as an inquiry, whether they were 
ready to be purified in their own blood, as he was in his. See, 
in the preceding passages of Origen: “loti sanguine nostro.” 
Hence they ascribed to the death of a martyr a kind of atoning 
power, and spoke of it as a xabagituss or Sanriopss, in the sacrifical 
sense. 6. This purification was supposed to avail especially for 
the martyr; so that, if he had never been purified in water for the 
remission of his sins, they were remitted by his purification in his 
own blood. Hence, the universal idea of a bloody baptism was, 
that the martyr was purified, or purged from sin, by his own 
blood. 7. It was also supposed, that the deaths of martyrs had a 
purifying power on behalf of others. Now the correctness of 
these views is not the question. ‘They were evidently false. 
Our only inquiry is: In what language were they expressed ? 
And the answer is as before; Barrifw and Sarria are freely 
used to denote the act of purifying, or purging from sin by the 
shedding of blood ; and that in such circumstances, all attempts 
to introduce the idea of immersion are vain. Origen, on John 
i. 29, speaking of Jesus, the Lamb of God, says: “ Et sane 
hujus victim cognate sunt cztere, quarum symbola sunt 
legales: per ceteras vero victimas huic victime cognatas, 
effusiones intelligo sanguinis generosorum martyrum ;” and after 
a few lines he adds: “ Que purgant eos pro quibus offeruntur.” 
“And truly the other victims, of whom the legal victims are 
symbols, are related to this victim (i. e. Christ). By other 
victims related to this, I understand the shedding of the blood of 
generous martyrs—who make expiation for those on whose behalf 
they are offered.” In Latin the idea of expiation is conveyed by 
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purgo—in Greek, xabéipw. -Just before, Christ as a victim, is 
called xadc&pomv riv GAov xd¢0v, a purification of the whole 
world. Again, in his notes on Matthew xx. 22, 23, he says: 
“Quod autem quis in passione remissionem accipit peccatorum 
baptismus est.’’ “ But because any one by suffering receives 
remission of sins it is a baptism” (that is an expiation). He 
assigns this reason: “Si enim baptismus indulgentiam pecca- 
torum promittit, sicut accepimus de baptismo aque et spiritus, 
remissionem autem accipit peccatorum, et qui martyrii suscipit 
baptismus, sine dubio ipsum martyrium rationabiliter baptismus 
appellatur.” ‘For if the rite of absolution promises the for- 
giveness of sins, as we have been taught concerning the purifi- 
cation of water and the Spirit, and if he who receives the purifi- 
cation of martyrdom, also receives the forgiveness of sins, with- 
out doubt, martyrdom itself is reasonably called an absolution ”’ 
(or a baptism). Here note, 1. Previously, as we have seen, he 
said of Christ, “ profusionem sanguinis baptisma nominavit.”” Here 
he conveys the same idea in other words, when he says, ‘‘ Martyrium 
baptismus appellatur.”’ 2. He gives us express reasons for this use 
of terms. The martyrs are victims like Christ ; like his, their death 
has an atoning or purging power, and because of this power their 
death is to them a baptism, i. e. a purification. Indeed, had Origen 
designed to give a concise definition of the sacrificial sense which 
I have assigned to the word Barsicpoc, he could not have been more 
exact. “Quod autem quis in passione remissionem accipit pec- 
catdrum baptismus est.’ Because any one through his suffering 
receives the remission of sins, it is a purification—a xadapioysg— 
a Barrituss. It is not called a baptism, because the martyr is 
immersed, for in fact he is not. This is not even thought of ; it is 
totally out of the mind. But it is so called simply because, by 
suffering, by effusion of blood, he secures the forgiveness of sin.* 
But that effusion of blood, which secures the forgiveness of sins, 


* Hence the expressions ré Banricpa dead paprvpiov, or did rabois, or dV 
fiparos. Purification by martyrdom, by suffering, by blood, not immersion 
in martyrdom, &c. 
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is always called xobapioyds, and never an immersion, because in 
fact there is no immersion in the case. An expiatory offering is 
never called an immersion. The making an atonement by blood, 
is never called the making of an immersion. He who pardons 
through blood, is always said to purify, to purge, to cleanse by 
blood, but never to immerse by, or with, or in blood. Now, 
though the idea that the blood of martyrs has an atoning or 
purging power is false, yet it does not in the least diminish the 
force of the argument. We are inquiring how Origen expressed 
his belief that the blood of martyrs was a purgation from sin, and 
not whether his opinions were correct. In perfect accordance 
with these ideas, Chrysostom says of the martyrs in the hour of” 
death, “that they have the Spirit copiously,” that “their sins are 
taken away,”’ that “there is a wonderful purification of the mind,” 
xadapyss, and “as others are purified, SawriZovrou, in water, these 
are washed, Aovovras, in their own blood.” 

So Gregory Naz., speaking of the baptism of blood, says: “ it 
is more august than-the rest,” those of water, tears, ete.— 
because, after it the martyr’ is polluted no more (6v podvveras). 
The same ideas are also found in the writings of Augustine, and 
in those of his antagonists, thus proving themselves to be the 
prevailing ideas of the age. See his work De Civitate Dei, lib. 
13, cap. 7, also lib. 2, cap. 23, of his treatise contra literas Peti- 
liani, where Petilianus uses the expression: ‘Similes Christo 
martyres, quos post aquam veri baptismi, sanguis baptista per- 
fundit,” i. e. whom their own blood, as a purifier, cleanses or 
washes. So far indeed was this idea carried, that, as we have 
seen, the purification by blood was even more degired than the 
purification by water, though to this also they attached an exag- 
gerated, and almost miraculous power. Nor have I found any 
evidence that the passages in Luke xii. 50, Mark x. 38, 39, Matt. 
xx. 22, 23, were ever understood by any of the Fathers in the 
sense either of immersion or overwHelming. They seem uni- 
versally to have referred them to’the-baptism of blood, and to 
have taken the words PBaasisyos and Bawrifes in the sacrificial 
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sense—to purify. Now I do not think that in these passages the 

words have that sense. I regard them as instances in which the 

word is used in the sense to overwhelm with cares, and agony of 
body and mind. But this only shows how deeply fixed and strong 

was the usus loquendi for which I contend ; for it was so powerful 

as even to overrule the true sense, in cases where the word obvi- 

ously departs from the sense to purify.*. And if it was sufficiently 

powerful to force the sense to purify on the word, even when it | 
does not belong there, are we to suppose that it was not powerful 

enough to retain it, in instances where all the facts of the case 

show that it truly belongs? In view of these facts, which are a 

small part only of those which might be adduced, [ am utterly 

unable to resist the conviction, that to purify, was clearly, and so 

far as I have observed, universally the religious sense of the word 

Sawri%s among the Fathers. 

I do not indeed affirm that they did not, any’ of them, at any 
time, use it as a.religious term to denote immersion. ‘To say this 
intelligently, would require a certainty that every usage of it by 
the Fathers had beey seen, which, in my case, certainly is not 
true. But I must say, that even if such cases can be found, they 
will not disprove my position. They can only prove inconsistent 
usage ; and this I have already admitted would be nothing strange, 
and might even be expected in writers so numerous and so 
various. Still, when I consider the extreme power of the usage 
which I have proved, when I find it clearly and decidedly, even 
inthe eleventh century, I am inclined to believe that a general 
perception of the true.sense was not lost or obscured, till the 
Greek language itself sank in the ruins of the Eastern empire ; 
and that the present state of opinion has been produced by party 
spirit, and by the mistakes of learned men to whom the Greek 
was a dead language, and who, being familiar with the style and 
usage of classic Greek, as that which holds the earliest and 
primary place in the modern systems of education, have allowed 


* Reflection has convinced me that the Fathers are right, and that in 
these passages also, @azrigw has the sense to purify. 
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it to expel the true spiritual and sacred sense of the word, and in 
place of it, to introduce a merely physical, and, too often, barren 
and profitless external act. 

In opposition to this, the opinion of the Greek church is often 
alleged as decisive in favor of the meaning immerse. Being by 
name the Greek church, it is inferred that they must, of course, 
be good judges of the import of a Greek word. In reply to this, 
I would ask: Is modern Italian ancient Latin? If not, neither is 
modern Greek ancient Greek. That modern Greek resembles 
its parent stock, more than modern Italian does the Latin, I do 
not deny. But the resemblance is not such that the opinion of a 
modern Greek scholar, on a point like this, is worth any more 
than that of a modern German, Italian, or English scholar. No 
man can form an opinion on this subject except by a study of the 
facts found in the ancient writers who exhibit the usage in ques- 
tion ; and his opinion is worth most who most carefully investi- 
gates, compares, classifies, and judges in view of the whole case. 
And if this be so, the opinions of the modern Greek church, un- 
sustained by argument, ought to have no peculiar weight. ‘Their 
proficiency in philological studies certainly does not exceed that 
of other European scholars, to say nothing of those of America. 


§ 27. Principles, as to co-ewistent senses. 


The passage in 2 Kings v. 14, is often alleged as decisive 
proof that Garsi%w means immerse. The facts are these. The 
prophet commanded Naaman to wash seven times in Jordan, using 
yoy, In obeying the commanzd it is said ban1, Sept, sSamsricaro 
seven times. It is said to be universally conceded that 52% means 
immerse only. Ireply, it is not so conceded. Even Dr. Carson 
allows that it has passed to the sense to dye, without respect to 
mode. Why then could it not pass to the sense to wash, without 
respect to mode? Scholars of the first eminence believe and af- 
firm that it did. Of these it is enough to mention Suicer. He 
affirms that the word is here the equivalent both of ym and 
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Bamrrigw, in the sense to wash.* Nor can it be disproved, for it is 
in perfect analogy with other known facts in language. Even if 
the sense immerse is here admitted, it only proves the coexistence 
of the secular sense immerse with the religious sense purify, and 
that in this case there was a desire to fix the mind on the mode of 
washing. ‘Take a parallel case. Dr. Carson admits the coex- 
istence in P&rrw of the sense to dye and to dip. _ Suppose now an 
order to dye a cloth is given, and in narrating its execution, it is 
said, a man dipfed it seven times in a dye-tub, and in each case 
Banrw is used. Does the fact that it means dip in the last case 
prove that it does not mean dye in the first 2 Cannot two different 
meanings of a word coexist even in the same sentence? Can it 
not be said, I drank out of this spring last spring? How then 
could the use of the word Barrifw to denote an act here, prove 
that it does not mean purify elsewhere 2? On neither ground, then, 
has the passage any force. For first, it cannot be proved that the 
word here means to dip; and secondly, if it could, it would be 
nothing to the purpose. 


§ 28. Coincident Facts. 


It only remains that I adduce, as I proposed, a large amount of 
coincident facts, sustaining and giving verisimilitude to the whole. 

1. The early and decidedly predominant idea of the rite was, 
that it was the appointed, and almost the only means of obtaining 
the remission of sinsy How natural, now, that its name should 
indiéate this idea? It does, if Bawriopes is taken in the sacrificial 
sense xalagicuds, but not if taken in the sense immersion. A 
proof that Sarsicuis is taken in the sacrificial sense is found in its 
equivalents in Latin and Greek ; remissio peccatorum, dépecig 
GLAprian, apopriciv xadapois, apecic TAnupsrAnudaruv. ‘These and 
similar phrases are used as the names of the rite, and are obvi- 
ously mere equivalents of xadapipsc. See § 55. 


* Fuerstius, in the learned lexicon contained in his Concordance, defines 
45m rigare, tingere, perfundere, and last of all immergere. To wet, to 
=F 


wash, to perfuse, to immerse. 
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2. The words with which Sarri2w is interchanged, in giving 
variety to the style, and preventing the too frequent repetition of 
the same word, show that it is used by the Fathers in the sense of 
purify. In such interchanges, we always expect the fundamental 
idea of the leading term to be retained; or some one into which 
it easily passes, and with which it has a natural affinity. The 
class of words that has an affinity to the idea xadagifw, is very 
large. In Greek they are Aviw, ayiaZu, dyvifu, dvayewaw, ete. ; 
in Latin, purgo, mundo, emundo, lavo, ablio, diluo, eluo, 
perfundo ; together with the nouns and participles derived from 
them, as Aourpsv, &yvicuds, etc., purgatio, lavatio, lavacrum, emun- 
datus, ablutus, ete. The class of words that has an affinity to 
the idea immersion is small, as it is a mere external act. Now 
let three facts be noted. 1. The range of equivalents, or substi- 
tutes for BarsiZw, is in fact large. 2. They are all of the class 
having affinity to xadagiZw ; and there is a great readiness to pass 
into any mode of speech equivalent or analogous to it, or derivahle 
from it. 3. Thereisno readiness to use equivalents of im%nersion, 
except in cases in which, for some particular reason, it is intended 
to give prominence to the form of purifying. Let any one read 
Augustine’s controversies with the Donatists, and his various 
works on baptism, the works of Origen, or any of the Greek Fa- 
thers who have written much on the subject, and he will easily 
find the same thing. It is impossible by a few quotations to give, 
an idea of the i impression produced by noticing such facts in pas., 
sages of considerable extent. Ee 

3. When it is desired to speak definitely of immersion as an 
act, Sarricuds is not generally used, but xarddyois ; ead for emer- 
sion, dvadudig. See Suicer on these words. Why i is this, if 
ASarsriouss never means anything but immersion ? 

4. On the other hand, in the Apostolic Constitutions, Can. L., 
the expression spio. Bawrituara wing wundsws occurs, in which T pic. 
Basliouala denotes three acts of immersion, but not the name of 
the rite ; for in trine immersion, three immersions are Bo eed 
to one purification. And if the expression were understood to 
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mean three purifications, the idea would be false ; for three im- 
mersions make but one purification. Lest any misunderstanding 
should arise, a note was deemed necessary by Zonaras, informing 
the reader that Soalicuala here means xaladiceg, and pinoig de- 
notes the rite as a whole, i.e. is used for Baalioua. He there- 
fore says, Ipia Saslicuclu, évlatda lds Ipsis xaladicsig pycgiv. As 
much as to say Péaloua is not here used in its common import, 
but denotes the act of immersion, so that the passage means, not 
three purifications, as you might suppose, but three immersions 
and one purification. Why this care to explain, and to state that 
Baslicuala, in this case—tvlaéa—means immersions, if it never 
has any other meaning ? But if its common meaning is purifica- 
tion, all is plain. We see too the use of the word xaréduatg. Tt 
was univocal: Sarsisucs was equivocal, and in its common re- 
ligious sense denoted purification. 

From this case in the Apostolic Constitutions, and from the 
closing remarks on Bersifw in 2 Kings'y. 14, the following gene- 
ral principles may be derived, which will be of great use ina 
critical investigation of the meanings of this word in the Fathers: 
1. In speaking of baptism, the two senses, immerse and purify, 
are sometimes both used. 2. They are applied to the rite in dif- 
ferent ways, and for different ends. Taken in the sense of pu- 
rify, Samrzifw denotes the real import of the rite and the thing en- 
joined, and is used in the sacrificial and religious sense ; but 
when it denotes the act of immersion, it is not used to denote the 
real “Import of the rite, nor in the religious sense, but simply to 
denote a physical act, i. e. a mode in which purification may be 
performed. For example, suppose an ancient bishop to have or- 
dered a priest to purify, i. e. baptize a man. The priest obeys, 
and immerses him three times, according to the principles of trine 
immersion ; and in describing this trine immersion, uses the word 
Sarrigw.in the sense of immerse. Here both senses of the word 
are used in relation to the same rite. In the first instance, it is 
used in the sacred sense of purify ; in the second, in the secular 
sense to denote a mode of purifying. 8. Whenever Barricpara 
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is used with the numeral three, in describing a single baptism, of 
course it is used in the-secular sense, as the name of an act; be- 
cause in such a case, the purification is but one, whilst the immer- 
sions are three. 4. To prove the existence of the secular sense 
as indicating the existing mode of a religious washing, does not 
disprove the existence of the religious sense as the name of the rite 
itself. This shows the fallacy of all arguments based on 2 Kings 
v.14. 5. To guard against the ambiguity produced by apply- 
ing the same word to the rite in two senses, xarddudig Was used 
to denote immersion, leaving to Saqri¢uc the religious’ sense of 
purification. 

5. Although immersion was deemed of immense importance, 
yet its necessity was never defended on philological grounds ; and 
leave was conceded to sprinkle, in extraordinary cases, on such 
grounds as plainly show that they did not feel bound by the im- 
port of the word. Hear Cyprian: ‘ Neque enim sic in sacra- 
mento salutari, delictorum contagia, -ut in lavacro carnali et secu- 
lari, sordes cutis et corporis abluuntur, ut aphronitris et ceteris 
quoque adjumentis et solio et piscina opus sit, quibus ablui et 
mundari corpusculum possit. Aliter pectus credentis abluitur, 
aliter mens hominis per fidei meritum mundatur.” Notice now, 
that this whole passage, designed to prove that a man may be bap- 
tized by sprinkling, depends for its force entirely on assigning to 
the word the sense to purify. His argument in brief isthis; the 
power of baptism to purify from sin, does not depend on the quan- 
tity of water used, but upon the internal faith of the person bap- 
tized. “In baptism,” he says, “ the pollution of sin is not washy 
ed away, as the pollution of the body and skin is wa8hed away in 
an external, physical bath, so that there is need of saltpetre (or 
nitre (see Jer. ii. 22), and other auxiliary means, and a bath or 
pool, in which the body can be washed and purified. Far other- 
wise is the breast of the believer washed; far otherwise is the 
mind of a man purified from sin by the merits of faith.” From 
all this he inferred. that a man might properly be baptized, if 
necessary, by sprinkling. But how could he do this, if he knew 
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that the command was not to purify but to immerse? On this 
ground all such reasoning would be vain. Any one could have 
replied : “The command is not fo purify, but to immerse ; and 
you cannot immerse without immersion ; and sprinkling is no 
immersion at all.” But such an idea does not seem to have en- 
tered Cyprian’s mind. To him plainly the only command was a 
command to purify. The word baptize does not indeed occur ; 
but evident synonymes of it are used, as abluo and mundo. I 
know not how we can obtain stronger testimony to the prevailing 
opinion of the age than this; and it is the stronger because indi- 
rect and undesigned. 

6. In explaining the similitude between baptism and the salva 
tion of Noah in the ark, also between baptism and the passage of 
the Israelites threugh the Red Sea—1 Pet. iii. 20, 21, and 1 Cor. 
x. 1, 2—Noah and the Israelites are not looked on as immersed, 
but merely as purified, or saved ; and that too by the same ele- 
ment which overwhelmed and destroyed the enemies of God. 
They even go so far as to speak of the wicked as immersed, by 
way of antithesis to the righteous, who are not immersed, but only 
purified and saved. ‘This view is based on the expression in 
Peter, “ saved by water,” as applied to the eight souls who were 
saved by water in the ark. To be purified, with them was equi- 
valent to being sanctified, or being saved ; and in looking at bap- 
tism, their minds were fixed on this idea. ‘ Now,” said they, 
“as in baptism water saves, so in the flood it saved, and so in the 
Red Sea it saved ; not by overwhelming Noah or the Israelites, 
but by dividing them from the enemies of God, and by over- 
whelming and immersing those enemies. And its similarity to 
baptism lies only in the fact, that it saves or purifies the people of 
God. Augustine (Sermo de Cataclysmo, Vol. ix. p. 320, Paris, 
ed. 1586) speaks of the Israelites delivered out of Egypt, as has- 
tening to the Red Sea, “ that they may be saved by water ;” the 
Egyptians follow, the sea opens, the Israelites pass through, the 
Egyptians enter, then, “Unum elementum aquarum, auctore 
totius, creatore jubente, judicavit utrosque ; separavit enim pios 
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ab impiis. Idlos abluit, istos obruit ; illos mundavit, istos occidit.”” 
«One element, water, by the command of the Creator, judged 
both ; for it separated the righteous from the wicked. The former 
it washed, the latter it overwhelmed ; the former it purified, the 
latter it destroyed.” He then speaks of Moses as a type of 
Christ, his rod as a type of the cross, and the Red Sea as a type 
of the waters of baptism, purpled by the blood of Christ. Now 
compare with this the anxious efforts of our Baptist brethren, to 
prove that in some way the Israeliles were immersed. Augustine 
says, they were washed and purified, and the Egyptians over- 
whelmed (and of course immersed) and destroyed. 

It is quite certain that no man, who believed and was anxious 
to prove that immersion was the sense and the only sense of Sas- 
ridos, would ever haye used this language. In like manner, 
comparing the salvation of Noah and his family to the salvation 
effected by baptism, he often calls the flood a sacrament; and 
compares its effects to those of baptism. He compares the church 
to the ark ; and one out of the church, and unbaptized, to one out 
of the ark ; and his fate to the fate of one so excluded. Concern- 
ing the one who perishes out of the ark, he says: “ submersus est 
diluvio non ablutus.”” Henee he regarded those in the ark, who 
were saved, as abluti, i.e. purified or saved, and those out of it, as 
submersi, i. e. submersed, or immersed and destroyed. All this he 
says in commenting on 1 Pet. iii. 20, 21. See Lib. 1, Cap. 21, 
Vol. vi. p. 253. Here then he opposes the righteous who were 
purified, but not immersed, to the wicked who were w#mmersed, but 
not purified ; and regards one as saved by purification, and the 
other as destroyed by immersion. Would any mode¥n advocate of 
immersion have ever written so? For the true sense of 1 Pet. iii. 
20, 21, see § 18. 

7. Elias is spoken of by Origen as baptizing the wood in the 
sense of purifying it. The passage is this. Origen is comment- 
ing on John i. 25: “ Why baptizest thou, if thou be not the 
Christ, nor Elias, nor that prophet ?”” He is aiming to show that 
they had no reason to suppose that Elias would baptize in person 
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when he should come. The reason is this. Although the wood 
needed purification, yet he did not baptize, purify, it himself, but 
told others to do it. His words are: Ovdé ra eat duciaorngioy Sra, 
xara rods TOO "AxAdEs yeovous, Despeva Aourpod iva sxxatdn emipavévros 
év wugi, rod xugiov, Bawrsidavros eaixsAsisros yae roig isesios rodro 
roijcas. ‘ Who did not baptize—purify—the wood upon the 
altar in the days of Ahab, although it needed to be purified, in 
order that it might be burned when the Lord should be revealed 
in fire ; for he commanded the priest to do this.”’ In this case 
the words gia dedusva Aourgot, beyond all dispute, fix the sense, 
and show that he regarded the pouring as a rite of purification, 
and used Parri%w in its usual religious sense. In this view, the 
passage remarkably falls in with and confirms the reasoning in 
§ 9; and proves that Origen understood them to inquire in John 
i. 25: “ Why purifiest thou?” This passage also is in perfect ac- 
cordance with those already quoted from his writings. 

8. It was a natural inquiry of old, as now : “* Why was Christ 
baptized ?”” In answering this question, the Fathers do not say, 
as does Prof. Chase, he was immersed “as a fit and striking em- 
blematical declaration of his voluntarily yielding himself up to 
his sufferings, with the confidence of emerging ;” because “ to 
represent one as overwhelmed in the water was a well-known 
figure to indicate deep affliction.” See Chase’s Sermon on the 
Design of Baptism, p. 18. They do not try to answer the ques- 

tion : “Why was he immersed 2” but solely the question: “ Why 
" was he purified?” And in those passages where Sarri2w really 
means overwhelm,* they retain, as we have seen, the sense of pu- 
rify. Various answers were given. In general they all denied 
that he was purified because he had any sin ; and most commonly 
they added, that he was purified in order to give to the water of 
baptism a purifying power. See § 21, divopuv evddiwos xabagrixqy. 
Augustine says: “Aquz que cetera mundare consueverant, 
Domino nostro lavante, mundate sunt.” “The waters which 
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* According to common modern usage, I now agree with the Fathers, 
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were accustomed to purify other things, when our Lord was 
washed in them, were purified.” He also says it was to give an 
example of humility, and to honor the ‘rite so that others should 
not despise it. Their difficulties were caused by the idea purify, 
as applied to Christ ; to this their answers correspond ; and they 
do not correspond with the views of those who believe that the 
word means immerse. Can we doubt, then, what was the general 
understanding of the word ? Had they regarded the word as our 
Baptist brethren do, would they not have given their solution of 
the question ? 

9. In speaking of the baptism of the Holy Spirit, they do not 
speak of it as an inward spiritual immersion, but as an inward 
spiritual purification. . Gregory Nyss. calls baptism 0111} xadap- 
dis. As we have a body and a soul, so we need a twofold cleans- 
ing, Ov Walos xual aveipalog Ia abn xacbaipoviog. ‘To denote the 
internal baptism here, he uses xadaipw, and calls the external and 
internal together 0:77} xabupois, a twofold cleansing. Augustine 
says: Baptizatur a Joanne in carne ; sed ipse Joannem in Spiritu 
lavat. “He is purified by John in the flesh, but he washes, or 
purifies John in the Spirit.” So he says: “Quod enim dicimus 
ipse baptizat, non dicimus ipse tenet, et in aqua corpus credentis 
tingit ; sed ipse invisibiliter mundat et hoc universam prorsus ec- 
clesiam.” ‘ When we say that Christ baptizes, we do not say 
that he holds, and washes in water the body of the believer, but 
that he invisibly purifies him, and not only him, but the whole 
church.” Lib. iii. c, 49. In the Fathers, such passages are of 
constant oecurrence ; but in none of them is found. the strange, 
incongruous, and modern idea of an internal and spiritual i immer- 
sion into the Holy Spirit and fire. Comp. §10. Origen contrasts 
those who are “loti aqua,”’ with those who are “ saneto spiritu loti.” 

10. In speaking of the diapsgo: Sansiouésr, Heb. ix. 10, they 
invariably regard them as purifications of persons, not as immer- 
sions of things. See §14. In an enumeration of the yarious 
kinds of baptism, often ascribed to Athanasius—an unexceptionable 
witness as to the usus loquendi of that century—it is said, as an 
explanation of the diapign Barricuds, rag vag axabagrog erovero 
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Udars. Every one who was unclean was washed in water.” 
Theophylact says, more particularly, that a man was washed in 
water, and thus purified, xav vexpod Lao, xav Aswgot, xiv yovod burg 
eyevero tig. “If he had touched a dead body, or a leper, or had 
an issue.” With this comp. ParriZéuevog dao vexeod, § 16. Ma- 
carius says: jv rag’ duscig Parritua cagun cyrafov, rap’ qui 
Bawriopc ayiou xvsiparos xa weds. . “There was with them a 
baptism purifying the flesh, but with us is the baptism of the 
Holy Spirit and of fire.’ In this he manifestly refers to 
Heb. ix. 13: “the ashes of a heifer, sprinkling the unclean, 


> for his use of 


sanctifieth to the purifying of the flesh ;’ 
oyiafo and caez is clearly taken from Paul. Of course, he re- 
gards this sprinkling as a Sarsicya. Tertullian says: Judeus 
quotidie /avat, quia quotidie inquinatur: quod ne in nobis facti- 
taretur, propterea de uno lavacro definitum est. “The Jew 
washes daily, because he is daily defiled: that we might not 
need to do this, he definitely established one washing.” 

11. In speaking of the baptism of fire, the fathers regard it, 
not as an immersion, but as a purification or purgation ; and 
from this use the idea of a future purgatory came. A few re- 
garded the fire spoken of in the words, ‘he shall baptize you 
with the Holy Ghost and with fire,” 
as some do even now. But others of them regarded it as the puri- 
fying fire of the Holy Spirit. Others believed in a literal fire of 
purification after death, particularly Origen. In Hom. 24, on 
“Luke iii. 16, he speaks of Jesus as purifying in a river of fire, 
each one who, after death, and before entering heaven, needs to 


as referring to punishment, 


be purged, “ qui purgatione indiget.”” Hom. 2, on Jer., he says: 
“Ttaque et Jesus baptizat spiritu sancto et igne, non quia eundem 
in spiritu sancto atque igne baptizet : sed quia sanctus baptizetur 
spiritu sancto, et is qui post fidem et magisterium Dei rursus ad 
scelera conversus est, cruciatu purgetur incendii. Beatus qui 
-lavacrum accepit spiritus sancti, et ignis /avacro non indiget. 
Miserabilis autem, et omni fletu dignus, qui, post /avacrum 
spiritus, baptizandus est igni.” “ Therefore Jesus also baptizes 
with the Holy Spirit and with fire. Not because he baptizes the 
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same person with the Holy Spirit and with fire, but because he 
who is holy, is baptized with the Holy Spirit; but he who turns 
to sin after professing his faith and submitting to God, is purified 
by the torments of fire. Blessed is he who has received the 
purification of the Holy Spirit, and does not need the purification 
of fire. Miserable is he, and deserving of tears, who, after the puri- 
fication of the Spirit, needs to be purified (baptizandus) with fire.” 

In the Greek text of Origen, the word Sarrigw is used where 
the Latin translator uses davacrum. Thus, paxcpiog 06 PamriZouevos 
dv avi aveiwast Beatus qui lavacrum accepit spiritus sancti. 

If Jerome or Rufinus was the translator, as I suppose, it is a 
direct testimony that Saarifw did not mean to immerse, and that, 
by one perfectly qualified to judge. So Pawrsiouoros rod der 
mvess corresponds to “ignis lavacro.” A little after he speaks 
of “ peccator qui ignis indiget baptismo, qui combustione pur- 
gatur.” ‘The sinner who needs the baptism of fire, who is 
purged by burning.” In his Comment. in Epist. ad Rom. 
Lib. 8, he says: “Ut ignis gehenne in cruciatibus purget 
quem nec apostolica doctrina, nec evangelicus sermo purgavit, 
secundum illud quod est scriptum, purificabo te igni ad purifica- 
tionem.” ‘That the fire of Gehenna may purify him by tor- 
ments, whom neither the apostolical doctrine nor the evangelical 
truth purified, according to that which is written, I will purify 


thee with fire, in order to make thee pure.” 


Here baptizo, purgo, 
purifico, and lavo (involved in lavacro), are all used as synony- 
mous terms in describing the baptism of fire. If Gieseler is cor- 
rect (Vol. i. § 119, note 14), this purgation of Origen is not to 
be confounded with the Roman Catholic purgatory, first suggest- 
ed, as he says, by Augustine. Neither the opinion’ of Origen 
nor of Augustine is correct ; yet they show as clearly as if true, 
that by the baptism of fire, a purgation by fire, and not an immersion, 
was meant. Clearly they had in mind the words of Malachi: “he 
is like a refiner’s fire,”’ and, ‘“ he shall purify and purge.” ‘These 
words gave rise to the expression in the gospel: ‘* He shall purify 
you with the Holy Ghost and with fire.” ‘Taking the word 
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Sarrifw in this sense, we can clearly see how the various and 
erroneous forms of the doctrine of purgatory grew out of it. 
Compare §§ 9, 10. 

12. In speaking of the baptism of tears, the Fathers regard it 
as a purification by tears, and not as an immersion in tears. The 
very nature of the case shows that it must have been so, and the 
language of the Fathers proves that the purifying power of tears 
did not depend on having a quantity-sufficient for an immersion. 
Says Nilus, Aourye dyadis Ths Lvxis, Tis weocevyijg lo daxeuov. 
“The tear of prayer’’—not a flood or river, or ocean of tears— 
“ the tear of prayer is a good wash-basin of the soul.”?. For this. 
use of Asur%g, see § 16, and the idea there given of washing the . 
hands of the soul. So Gregory Nyss. calls tears Aoureiv xarori- 
Osov xal xpdvoug idtoug Ov Civ di Tag xnrldas Tig Luyiig dowoviLacdou, 
“a domestic washing place and fountains of your own, by 
means of which you can wash off the pollution of your soul.” 
“Amovinlw, as no one can deny, never denotes immersion, but 
commonly, the washing of hands and feet. From the nature of 
the case then, as well as from the language of the Fathers, we are 
certain that they regarded the baptism of tears, not as an immer- 
sion, but as a purification. 

13. The Paphers applied passages of the Old Testament com- 
manding washing, or predicting purification, to the rite of baptism 
in such a way, as evinces a belief that SarriZw means to purify. 

In Is. i. 16, is a command to wash and make clean—Heb. 
JE37 ATT, Sept. Acidcacds, xadapol yéverdc—Vulg. lavamini, mundi 
estote. Justin Martyr and Hippolytus regard this as an antici- 
pation, or prophetic injunction of baptism. Hippolytus says : 
“‘ Propheta -Isaias Baptismi vim purgativam pradixit, cum ait, lava- 
mini, mundi estote.””** Cyprian, Jerome, and others apply to bap- 
tism the prediction: “1 will sprinkle clean water upon you, and 
ye shall be clean.” Now, if they regarded Bawrrifw as a syno- 


* For Justin’s view see § 90. See, also, Basil on Is. iv. 4, as another 
fact, § 55. . 
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nyme of xadapifw, all this is plain and natural; for fe one of 
these cases purification is commanded, in the other it is predicted, 
but in neither is immersion mentioned. The only external act 
alluded to is sprinkling. Idesire that here may be noted the 
use of 774, in Isa. i. 16. By this word all the commands for 
personal ablution in the Mosaic ritual are given, and to it, I re- 
marked, § 14, Barrif« would naturally become a synonyme. 
Here is proof that it did so become. And this word always 


denates washing 


g, without respect to mode, and never immersion. 


14. From the time of the clinic baptism of Novatian, down to 
the Reformation, there were cases af baptism by affusion or 
sprinkling, defended on grounds similar to those stated by Cyprian 
(No. 5), and totally inconsistent with the idea that they felt bound 
by the word Parrigw to regard nothing as a baptism that was not 
an immersion. All this is plain, and easily accounted for, if they 
regarded Parsicyég mercly as a purification, to be performed in 
common cases, by immersion, and in extraordinary cases, by af- 
fusion or sprinkling. It shows that their attachment to the mode 
did not depend on ParriZw, but on a regard to general practice, 
and its supposed significance. Constantine the Great was bap- 
tized by sprinkling on his bed. In 499, Clodovius, king of the 
Franks, was baptized by affusion, Gennadius, ®f Marseilles, 
A.D. 490, says, that the baptized person is either sprinkled or 
immersed—vel aspergitur, vel intingitur. For other clear and 
striking cases, see Pond, pp. 42—50; where he clearly proves, 
that immersion was never considered as essential to baptism till 
after the Reformation. ‘The bearing of all these facts on the 
meaning of the word is irresistible. Had it been regyrded as de- 
manding immersion, when there was such a universal attach- 
ment to that mode, a deviation would have been resisted on phi- 
lological grounds ; but, though frequent and extensive deviations 
took place, they were never so resisted. The conclusion is 
inevitable—they could not be so resisted; it was universally 
known that Bawsifw, as a religious term, meant ‘to Por not to 
immerse. 
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15. To conclude, the idea of purification is, in the nature of 
things, better adapted to be the name of the rite, than immersion. 
It has a fitness and verisimilitude in all its extensive variety of 
usage, which cause the mind to feel the self-evidencing power of 
truth, as producing harmony and agreement in the most minute, 
as well as in the most important relations of the various parts of 
this subject to each other. This isowing to three facts: 1. The 
idea of purification is the fundamental idea in the whole subject. 
2. It is an idea complete and definite in itself in every sense, and | 
needs no adjunct to make it more so. 3. It is the soul and cen- 
tre of a whole circle of delightful ideas and words. It throws 
out before the mind a flood of rich and glorious thoughts, and is 
adapted to operate on the feelings like a perfect charm. Toa 
sinner, desiring salvation, what two ideas so delightful as forgive- 
ness and purity? Both are condensed into this one word. It 
involves in itself a deliverance from the guilt of sin, and from its 
pollution. Itisa purification from sinin every sense. See § 12. 
[t is purification by the atonement, and purification by the truth, 
—by water and by blood. And around these ideas cluster 
others likewise, of holiness, salvation, eternal joy, eternal life. 
No word can produce such delight on the heart, and send such a 
flood of light into all the relations of divine truth ; for purification, 
in the broad Scripture sense, is the joy and salvation of man, and 
the crowning glory of God. Of immersion none of these things 
are true. 1. Immersion is not a fundamental idea in any sub. 


ject or system. 2. By itself, it does not convey any one fixed 


idea, but depends upon its adjuncts, and varies with them. Im- 
mersion ? In what? Clean water, or filthy ; in a dyeing fluid, or 
in wine? Until these questions are answered, the word is of no 
use. And with the spiritual sense the case is still worse ; for 
common usage limits it in English, Latin, Greek, and so far as I 
know, in all languages, by adjuncts of a kind denoting calamity 
or degradation, and never purity. It has intimate and firmly es- 
tablished associations with such words as luxury, ease, indolence, 
sloth, cares, anxieties, troubles, distresses, sins, pollution. We 
4* 
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familiarly speak of immersion in all these, but with their opposites 
it refuses alliance. We never speak of a person as immersed in 
temperance, fortitude, industry, diligence, tranquillity, prosperity, 
holiness, purity, ete. Sinking and downward motion are natu- 
rally allied with ideas which, in a moral sense; are depressed, 
and not with such as are morally elevated. Very few exceptions 
to this general law exist, and these do not destroy its power. 
Now, for what reason should the God of order, purity, harmony, 
and taste, select an idea so alien from his own beloved rite, for its 
name, and reject one in every respect. so desirable and so fit ? 
Who does not feel that the name of so delightful an idea as puri- 
fication must be the name of the rite? And who does not rejoice 
that there is proof so unanswerable, that it is ? 

The philological argument is now closed. Whatever may be 
the interpretation of Romans vi. 3, 4, and Col. ii. 12, the ques- 
tion of philology must remain untouched. All that they can 
prove, at most, is the fact, that those to whom Paul wrote were 
immersed, and that he deemed immersion a significant act. Nei- 
ther of these do they prove, in my opinion ; for which I propose 
soon to give my reasons. But if they did, it is impossible, as we 
have shown, to settle the question of philology by early practice. 
Even if they did immerse, it was only a mode. of purification ; 
and it was baptism, not because it was immersion, but because it 
was purification. 


Y 


CHAPTER II. 
THE INTERPRETATION OF ROM. VI. 3, 4, AND COL. Il. 12. 


$29. Importance of a correct Interpretation of Rom. vi. 3, 4, 
and Col. ii. 12. 


Tue conclusion to which we have arrived by our previous in- 
quiries is this: Purification is enjoined by a specific command, 
but no particular mode of purification is enjoined. Of course, 
any individual may be lawfully purified in the way that he pre- 
fers. No result can be more desirable than this, for none tends 
more directly to harmonize the church. It combines the two 
fundamental requisites for union, which are, 1, to take from no 
church anything which it desires, as to its own mode of purifica- 
tion ; and 2, toeauthorize each church to regard the purification 
of others, though differing from its own, as valid. Who, that 
loves the harmony of the church, who, that regards the feelings 
and wishes of Christ, would not rejoice at an issue so auspicious ? 
What can be more desirable than a union without sacrifice of 
principle, or loss of any valued practice ? But this result secures 
ell this ; nay more, it would give to our Baptist brethren, not only 
the full enjoyment of all they desire, without diminution or loss, 
but add to it the sweet persuasion, that, on this point, all their 
Christian brethren are also right, and can, in like manner, enjoy 
the mode which they prefer. Thus all painful barriers to com- 
munion will at once be taken away, the middle wall of partition 
will fall, and all, in Christian love, will be united as one new 
man. ; 

In proportion then to the desirableness of this event, is the im- 
portance of a radical investigation and correct interpretation of 
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Rom. vi. 3, 4, and Col. ii. 12; for, next to the word Barrifu, 
these have been, and still are, the most serious obstacles to such a 
result. As I have before stated, our Baptist brethren regard 
these passages as an inspired exposition of the mode of baptism 
—as proving, irresistibly, that the rite is designed, not merely to 
represent purification from sin, but purification in a way signifi- 
cant of the death, burial, and resurrection of Christ, and of the 
death, burial, and resurrection of the believer with him ; and al- 
though this signification of the rite was not seen by men, when it 
was first established, yet it was fully before the mind of God, and 
was finally and fully disclosed by the Apostle Paul. In this they 
are no doubt perfectly sincere, as they are also in the conviction 
that no mode of purification, devoid of this striking significance, 
is in accordance with the revealed will of God. Nor are they 
without authority for interpreting these texts as referring to the 
mode of the external rite. Indeed, the opinions of the Fathers, 
whatever they may be worth, so far as I have examined, are en- 
tirely with them. ‘This explanation seems to have been adopted 
at a very early period. But it was most fully developed by 
Chrysostom ; and undoubtedly his authority and eloquence, more 
than those of any other man, tended to give it currency in the 
East, whilst the influence of Augustine was equally decisive in 
the West. Besides, it is strongly sustained by the opinions of 
many modern critics. Of these, it is enough to mention Luther, 
Jaspis, Knapp, Rosenmiiller, Doddridge, and Barnes—none of 
them Baptists by profession. 

Of course we need not wonder that our Baptist brethren feel 
strong, and express themselves with confidence and even exultation, 
in speaking of these passages. Says Dr. Carson (p. 144), “ I value 
the evidence of these passages so highly, that I look on them as 
perfectly decisive. They contain God’s own explanation of his 
own ordinance. And in this, I call upon my unlearned brethren 
to admire the divine wisdom. They do not understand the origi- 
nal, and the adoption of the words baptize and baptism can teach 
them nothing. Translators, by adopting the Greek word, have 
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contrived to hide the meaning from the unlearned. But the evi- 
dence of the passages in question cannot be hid, and it is obvious 
to the most unlearned.” The Spirit of God has enabled them to 
judge for themselves in this matter. Whilst the learned are 
fighting about Barsi%w, and certain Greek prepositions, let the un- 
learned turn to Rom. vi. 4, and Col. ii. 12, etc.” This may be 
taken as a fair specimen of the strength of feeling that pervades 
the whole body ; and if so, it is plain that all hopes of union are 
fallacious, until the true interpretation of these passages is ascer- 
tained. Most cordially, therefore, do I unite with Dr. Carson in 
inviting, not the unlearned only, but all—learned and unlearned 
—to turn to Rom. vi. 3, 4, and Col. ii. 12. 


§ 30. Points at Issue—Principles of Reasoning. 


Let us first present in full these remarkable and important pas- 
sages of the word of God, and then endeavor to ascertain upon 
‘what points the interpretation of them turns. They are as fol- 
low : “H dyvosire, O71 Sco: éBanrricdnuev gig Xpitrov "Indodv sig tov 
bavarov durod sBurricdnucy ; Xuverdonwev obv durg dia rod Sawric- 
patos sis tov bavarov* iva didase nydedn Xeric éx vexediv did THs 
Ooens rot TATLIS OTH KOI Hci Ev xouvoTnTs Couns rEeirarntuper. 
Rom. vi. 3, 4. Xuwrapévreg dur év 4 Bawriowari dv @ nol 
ouvnyeednrs Oi THg idTEWS THs évepysing rod Osod rod eysigavrog durov 
éx vexediv. Col. ii. 12. 

Upon these passages two distinct questions may be raised. 

I. Is the Baptism of the believer here spoken of, external ? 

Il. Are the Buriat and reEsuRRECTION of the believer here 
spoken of, external 2 

I here assume the following positions or principles, the first of 
which has been already proved, and the second of which is so ob- 
viously true as to need no proof. 

1. The philological question, as to the import of Pawlifu, 
neither depends upon the interpretation of this passage, nor is af- 
fected by it. Each stands upon its own ground, and must be de- 
cided by its own evidence. And if it were proved that external 
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baptism, burial, and resurrection are here referred to, it would 
only prove, that, under a command to purify, they did in fact puri- 
fy by immersion. And we must still translate the passage: “We 
have been buried with him by purification into his death’””—not by 
“immersion” into his death. For we have already shown that, as 
a religious term, Sawli@w does not mean to immerse, but solely to 
purify. In other words, we could prove immersion, &e., only by 
the word bury, and not at all by the word baptize. 

2. As the baptism is, so is the burial. That is, if the baptism 
is external, so is the burial; and if internal, so is the burial. 
We are buried by the baptism spoken of,—Zuverapnuev dur did 
ro) Parriowaros, etc. Rom. vi. 4. And an external baptism can- 
not produce an internal burial, nor can an internal baptism pro- 
duce an external burial. 


§ 31. Position to be proved—Sources of Evidence. 


We now proceed to consider the two questions above stated. 
In answering them, three positions have been taken : 

1. The baptism into Christ is external, and of course the burial 
and resurrection. 

2. The baptism is external, but the burial and resurrection are 
internal. 

3. The baptism, burial, resurrection, etc., are all internal, and 
the passage does not refer to the external rite at all, nor derive 
any of its language from it; but the language would have been 
just as it is, if the rite had been administered by sprinkling alone, 
or even if there had been no external rite. , hed, 

The third is the position which I intend to maintain ; and it is 


obviously the direct antagonist of the first,—the usual position of 


the Baptists, and also of the Fathers and others. The second is 
an intermediate position, advocated by Wardlaw, Prof. Stuart, 
and others, but, as I have indicated above, inconsistent with itself ; 
because, if the baptism is external, so must be the burial and the 
resurrection. It is on this ground that Prof. Ripley reasons, and 
I think conclusively, against Prof. Stuart. “This opinion” 
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(that the burial is internal), he says, ‘“ seems effectually opposed 
by the circumstance that the burying is performed by baptism, an 
external rite.”’ p. 86. And all, who admit that the external rite 
is here spoken of, must, it seems to me, be inevitably driven to 
Prof. Ripley’s ground. But, believing as I do, that the external 
rite is not meant, and that the external interpretation of this pas- 
sage is not only false, but injurious to the cause of truth and holi- 
ness, I shall proceed to state the evidence which seems to me to 
overthrow the first position, and to establish the last. My leading 
arguments may be arranged under the four following heads : 

1. Evidence from the logical exigencies of the passages, i. e. 
from the course of the argument. 

2. Evidence from the usus loquendi, as to spiritual death, burial, 
resurrection, &c. 

3. Evidence from the congruity of the interpretation, with the 
general system of truth. , 

4. Evidence from the moral tendencies and effects of each in- 
terpretation. 


§ 32. Argument from the Logical Exigencies of Rom. vi. 3, 4. 


Let us then consider, 1, the course of the argument, and 2, the 
logical exigencies of Rom. vi. 3, 4. We shall consider Col. ii. 
12 by itself. ‘The argument involves three points : 

1. Anobjection stated in the form of a question, v. 1: “ What 
then? Shall we continue in sin that grace may abound ?” 
Does not the doctrine of the free forgiveness of the greatest sins, 
by the abounding grace of God through Christ, lead to this result ? 
Or, to put it in the form of a positive objection, the doctrine of 
the forgiveness of sins by free grace, tends to relax the power of 
motives to holiness, and to encourage men to live in sin. 

2. A reply, v. 2: “God forbid. How shall we, who are dead 
to sin, live any longer therein ?” Here Paul speaks in the name 
of all who are really forgiven, and virtually asserts, that all, who 
are in fact forgiven, are of course dead to sin, and cannot live 
any longer therein. Implying, of necessity, that the system 
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itself produces this effect on all who experience its true and ge- 
nuine influence, and that this is necessary and universal. In 
brief, the objection is: Does not the system encourage men to 
sin? The answer is: No, it makes them dead to sin, so that 
they cannot live any longer in it. ” 

3. A proof that the fact alleged is true—i.’e. that the system 
does tend to holiness, with immense power, and not to sin. vs. 
3-11. : : 

The question now at once arises, What is good and logical 
proof of such a point, i. e. of the true and natural operation of a 
moral system on the human mind? In answering this, we shall 
perceive at once the logical exigencies of the passage. 

Can such proof then be found in external rites, solemn pro- 
mises, and significant symbols? Or must we look for it in a 
clear statement of the internal, natural, and inevitable operation of 
the system, as a system, on the mind? As to the first, I need 
only ask, what system, be it good or bad, is destitute of significant 
rites and symbols, and of solemn confessions and promises? . Pa- 
pists and Protestants, Arminians, Calvinists, Unitarians, Camp- 
bellites, Mormonites—all have them ; even the rite of immersion 
is common to some of the worst with some of the best. But in 
what case have these things given to any system a regenerating 
or sanctifying power sufficient to uproot and destroy the desperate 
depravity of the human heart? Is it not a well known fact, that 
the radical effects of all systems depend, not on external rites and 
solemn promises, but on principles ? These are the internal and 
germinating power of every system, and just so far as these are 
adapted to act on the human mind, so is the system. And as a 
general fact, those who depend most on promises, professions, and 
external rites, as a means of subduing sin, have the least success. 

In order, then, to make out a sound logical argument, it is 
necessary that Paul should exhibit the internal operation on the 
mind, of the doctrine of the forgiveness of sins by faith, and prove 
that it does in fact cause all who come under its influence, to be 
dead to sin. This, according to the internal mode of interpretation, 
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he “does 3 but, according to the external mode, he does not. The : 
one*states the actual and inward effects of the forgiveness of sins : 
through faith. The other merely refers us to the influence of an 

external rite. That this is so let us now proceed to establish. © 

Thé fundamental points in the interpretation are four: 

A, ’ESamrigdnusv is to be interpreted, we have been purified or 
purged, in the legal or sacrificial sense, to denote the actual puri- 
fication or purgation of the conscience from guilt by the Spirit. 
This is the spiritual baptism of the Holy Ghost, and the designed 
influence of the system on the mind of a convicted sinner. Of 
this state of mind we have the following beautiful description 
from the pen of Cowper : 


Sweet was the time when first I felt 
The Saviour’s pardoning blood, 
Applied to cleanse my soul from guilt, 
And bring me home to God. 


Thus, by this mode of translation, we pass at once, not to an 
external rite, but to the actual influence of the system on the 
mind. 

2. "ESarricdnuev sis Xpitrov, is to be interpreted as indicating 
no external rite, but an actual union with Christ, by this spiritual 
purgation, or sense of the forgiveness of sins. This consciousness 
of forgiving love awakens corresponding love, and produces an 
entire union to Christ, and devotedness to him. “ Whom not 
having seen, ye love ; and in whom, though now ye see him not, 
yet believing, ye rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of glory.” 
This is a spiritual baptism into Christ, involving a real and vital 
union to him. 

3. As the baptism into Christ is thus internal and spiritual, so 
are the death, burial, and resurrection spoken of as produced by 
it; and these are to be regarded as the genuine and universal 
eflects of the system of forgiveness by faith in Christ. 

4. These changes involve @ crucifixion to sin, a death to it, a 
burial as it regards the old man, and a resurrection as it regards 
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the new, analogous to the natural crucifixion, death, burial, and 
resurrection of Christ. Thus the propositions of Paul may be 
briefly reduced to this: By forgiveness of sins we are truly and 
vitally united to Christ, and the inevitable effect of this union is to 
exterminate, radically and entirely, our old sinful character, and 
to produce a new one, pure and holy like his own. That these 
propositions, if true, do make a logical argument, none can deny. 
Thus, 

Objection. The system of forgiveness of sins through faith in 
Christ tends to embolden men in sin. 

Reply. It doesnot ; for all who are truly forgiven aré dead to 
sin, and cannot live init any longer. This is the natural and 
necessary consequence of the system. 

Proof. All who are forgiven are united by it to Christ, and it 
is the inevitable consequence of this union to cause death unto 
sin, and life unto .God. 

Now if the facts alleged are not only true, but obvious and well 
known, then the argument is not only logical, but one of the high- 
est power. But need I attempt to show that they areso? Look 
first at a spiritual baptism. See the convinced sinner, agonized 
by the scorpion stings of a guilty conscience, and fears of coming 
wrath, and earnestly inquiring, What shall ] do? Next look at 
him baptized by the Holy Ghost, his conscience purged from guilt 
by the blood of Christ, his sins forgiven, his soul redeemed—an 
enemy, an alien, a rebel no more, but a child of God, a son, an 
heir. In the midst of all his joy, what one thought above all 
others will of necessity fill and overwhelm his mind? It is this: 
To the death of Christ I owe it all ;—Oh what had eternity been to 
me, had it not been for the death of Christ! And now what must 
be—what will be, the inevitable course of his soul? Can he en- 
dure the thought of living in sin any longer? Speak, oh speak, 
ye who have ever felt the overwhelming, the infinite, the irresisti-. 
ble power of a Saviour’s love. Was not its natural, its necessary 
tendency to produce an entire and: vital union of the soul, to 
Christ, and a ceaseless and intense desire to be formed in his per- 
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fect image, and under the power of his love to make. efforts to 
exterminate every sin, of which not even the remotest idea had 
been formed before ? Such an appeal to every possible principle 
of gratitude, honor, generosity, love, hope, and fear, was never 
combined in the universe before ; nor is such a combination pos- 
sible, save to an infinite, incarnate, atoning God. And what do 
facts say 2? Need the oft repeated story of the Moravian brethren 
and the poor Greenlanders be told again? Need the experience 
of ages past, and of every faithful and successful minister of the 
present day, be rehearsed in proof? Nay, we all know the fact ; 
it lies on the very surface of the system, as well as in its lowest 
depths ; yea, I had almost said, it is its all in all. 

What, therefore, the internal ‘interpretation affirms, as it re- 
gards the natural influence of the system of forgiveness by faith 
‘in Christ, is an obvious and well known truth; and it is true 
concerning this system alone. ‘The argument, then, is not only 
perfectly logical, but one of the highest importance and power. 

But what shall we say of the external interpretation? How 
does, or how can an external rite prove that the system of 
forgiveness of sins through Christ produces death to sin? ‘The 
reply of the Fathers would have been logical if true. They 
held that Christ gave to the water a purging power; it was holy 
water ; there was a mysterious energy to destroy sin and to com- 
municate the Holy Spirit. Hence they urged sinners to come to 
the baptismal pool, very much as sinners are urged to come to 
the inquirer’s seat, or even to Christ. Alas for the religion of 
Christ! for centuries long and dark this was almost the only view 
of the church ; and let those who attach such weight to patristic 
interpretation, weigh well, before they give it much authority, 
that malignant and damnable system—of which it was an essen- 
tial part—BAPTISMAL REGENERATION! What tongue can utter 
the delusion, the spiritual despotism and the misery, which have 
been poured from that full cup of wrath on a guilty world! 
This view, therefore, is not only to be rejected as false, but to 
be abhorred as unutterably pernicious. 
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We come then to all that remains—to the moral influence of the 
solemnity of the baptismal promise and rite, as exhibited by 
Prof. Chase, and others; or, to the argument from its import, as 
stated by Dr. Carson. According to the first view, those who 
have been duly immersed are supposed to be thus addressed : 
“ Reflect how solemn your professions and promises in the hour 
of baptism, and how significant the rite by which your duty was 
shadowed forth, and your relations to Christ presented to the 
mind. Did you not solemnly promise, when immersed, to die 
unto sin and to live unto God? And as you sank into a watery 
grave, and came forth once more to the vital air, did you not 
solemnly show forth your duty to die to sin, and rise to a new 
and holy life, and also the death, burial, and resurrection of 
Christ, by which your salvation was procured ?” 

It is painful indeed even to seem to speak severely of what is 
so sincerely and conscientiously said. But, in fidelity to God and 
to man, I am constrained to ask: What does all this amount to, 
unless it be to throw the main and peculiar reforming power of 
the gospel, upon the influence to be exerted by the solemnities of 
one external rite? And is it come to this? Is this all the 
answer that even an apostle can give to an objection against the 
gospel, so deep, so fundamental? Are solemn promises and the 
moral power of one rite, the vital and essential elements of the 
reforming power of the gospel? God forbid that I should deny 
or diminish their usefulness in their place. But this is not their 
place. We all know—universal experience has taught us—that 
promises, however solemn, and rites however significant, have 
no such reforming power. And universal observation has shown, 
that those who are baptized by the particular mode of immersion, 
are not by it made better Christians than others. On this point 
let Prof. Chase himself speak. “To you,” he says, “I have 
intrusted the vindicating of my wisdom and goodness in the in- 
stitution of baptism, by exemplifying in your lives its ho t 
dency. Vain are all other vindications without this.” 
on the Design of Baptism, p. 28. But he:says, p. 26, 
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tians living in error on this subject, and attached, as men naturally 
are, to what has been handed down from their fathers, have mark- 
ed us; and the men of the world have marked us. They have 
observed our lives. And have we never heard the keen reproach : 
What do ye more than others? Ah! my brethren, if it were 
only a slander, we could bear it. But when he himself—our 
Lord and Master—into whose death we have been baptized, casts 
on us the grieved and piercing look, which he cast on Peter when 
he had denied him, and asks: What do ye more than others ? we 
can only go out and weep bitterly.”” Will my honored brother 
allow me to suggest, that, if he will place infinitely less depend- 
ence on the power of that external rite, in which he differs from 
other Christians, and infinitely more dependence on those great 
truths of the system, which he has in common with other Chris- 
tians, and on which its reforming power is entirely based, he will 
have reached the true and only secret of irresistibly moving mo- 
ral appeals? ‘Till then, unless all the laws of the human mind 
shall be changed, he will labor in vain to secure, by the aid of 
any external rite, the end which he so sincerely and ardently 
desires. 

But Dr. Carson and others will say: That is not our view. 
We hold that Paul uses the symbolical import of baptism, to 
prove that believers are in fact dead to sin. ‘To this I reply: It 
does not help the case ; for any external rite, in such a course of 
argument, cannot prove any such thing. How can the operation 
of any system on the mind be proved, except by looking directly 
at the mind itself, and considering the effect of the system on it ? 
To test the argument, let us suppose an objector, and see what 
Dr. Carson on his ground can reply. 

Obj. I distrust this system of freely forgiving the greatest 
sins through faith in Christ. It tends to encourage men to 
live in sin. 

Dr. C. Not at all. Those who live under it are of course 
dead to sin. 

Obj. Pray how do you prove that ? 
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Dr. C. Are you indeed so ignorant as not to know? Why it 
is clearly proved by the import of the baptismal rite. 

Obj.. Pray explain the nature of the proof ? 

Dr. C. It exhibits those baptized in a figure, as dead with 
Christ, and thus proves that they are so. See p. 143. y 

Obj. But how can an external exhibition of this sort prove 
that Christians are dead to sin ? 

Dr. C. Thus. This is not an accidental similitude, but a 
divinely appointed emblem; and, therefore, what it indicates 
God affirms, and, therefore, it must be true. See p. 143. 

Obj. So then it amounts to this; it is so, because God de- 
clares it to be so by this rite ? 

Dr. C. Yes, this is its force. 

Obj. Well then, if it were a case of mere authority, and not 
of argument, it would be in point. But as a means of removing 
amy difficulties by argument, it is not in point. For I am look- 
ing at a system of forgiveness of sins; and I affirm that it appears 
to me as if it would encourage, and not check sin. And you 
undertook to reason with me, and yet you explain nothing, and 
only silence me by mere authority. Can you not reason with me, 
and show from the system itself, and from the laws of the mind, 
that it does not so tend? Lay aside, I beseech you, your ex- 
ternal symbols, and look at the things themselves. Just show 
me the necessary operation of the system on the mind of a for- 
given sinner. 

What can Dr. Carson do but comply with his request? And 
this brings him at once to the true and internal mode of inter- 
pretation—to lay aside all external rites, and to bend all his en- 
ergies to prove, by an appeal to the mind under the operation of 
the system, that it has a reforming, and not a demoralizing 
power. And this, as I have already shown, is precisely what 
Paul does, without the least allusion to an external rite. 

The obvious fact is, that all allusion to an external rite is here 
out of place. It destroys the train of reasoning, perplexes and 
confuses the mind, and causes a deep and painful feeling of the 
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entire absence of logical proof. Hence we need not wonder, that 
logical minds have felt this. Mr. Barnes says openly, that there 
is no reasoning here, but mere popular appeal ; and truly, accor- 
ding to the external mode of interpretation, there is none. But 
is this the place for popular appeal? If ever an objection de- 
served a thorough and logical reply, this is the one. Moreover, 
up to this point we have had reasoning, cogent and condensed. 
Why suppose a break in the chain here? Above all other places, 
this ought to be strictly logical, and unanswerably strong ; and 
so indeed it is. There is no break; there is no flaw; there is 
no relying on popular appeal; there is no magnifying of the 
power of promises, professions, and external rites. But there is 
a close logical and unanswerable argument, from the necessary 
operation of the gospel on the human mind. But this will be- 
come still more evident, when we proceed to consider the requi- 
sitions of the usus loquendi, as to spiritual crucifixion, death, 
burial, etc. 


§ 33. Argument from the Usus Loquendi as to Spiritual Death, 
Burial, etc. 
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We have great reason for gratitude, that the mode of speech, 
used in these disputed passages, is not limited to them, but exists 
in numerous other places, where it can be the subject of no fair 
dispute. The usus loquendi in question, is not accidental, without 
rules, and obscure, but based on principles clear, certain, and 
consistent. It is found chiefly in the writings of Paul, but 
it clearly occurs in those of Peter. Its principles are these : 
"1. The spiritual crucifixion, towards which the forgiveness of 
sins tends, as already shown, is a work involving great and in- 
tense pain, and to induce a man to summon all his resolution and 
energy to do it thoroughly, powerful motives are needed. 

2. Such is the nature of man, that the most powerful motives, 
by which he can be influenced, must be derived from the follow- 
ing sources—(1) affecting examples of fortitude in suffering— 
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(2) infinite blessings received through a suffering friend—(3) 
the deep interest of that friend in our suffering for him. ‘The 
loss of fortitude to endure suffering for the general good, and a 
love of indolence and ease, are the universal characteristics of 
our depraved nature, and are the hardest-of all to be overcome. 
But if the idea can be fully thrown into the mind, and kept 
daily before it, that our highest benefactor himself suffered with 
infinite fortitude, and not only so, but that he thus suffered for us, 
and not only so, that he infinitely and ardently desires to form the 
same traits in us, and rejoices to see us, from love to him, erucify 
the spirit of indolence, indulgence, and ease, and learn to rejoice 
in a life of fortitude and suffering for the good of others, like his 
own, then motives are concentrated and accumulated, the power 
of which no man can resist. 

3. It is the design of this mode of speech to combine all these 
varied motives in one condensed appeal. ‘The mode adopted is 
this. Christ and the believer are represented as mutually inter- 
ested in each other, and both as suffering for, and with, the other. 
The part in each, that suffers, is called by the same pame—the 
flesh. But in the one case, it is external and material—the body 
of Christ. In the other, it is internal and spiritual—the body of 
sin, the old man. As each is spoken of as having a body, so each 
body is represented as composed of members; in the one case, 
external and material as before, in the other case, internal and 
spiritual, i. e. various and deep-rooted habits of sin, to be eradi- 
cated by a process as painful as to cut off a right hand or foot, or 
to pluck out a right eye. Thus we have the body of sin, and its 
members, the old man and his members, which are the same as 
the flesh, with its affections and lusts. 

All these then are spoken of as to be crucified, eradicated, and 
destroyed ; but as the work is excessively painful, and flesh and 
blood shrink from its thorough execution, the example of Christ, 
as enduring intense pain in his flesh, i. e. his body and members, 
in the agonies of crucifixion for us, is presented as an example for 
us to imitate, in our moral crucifixion for him. And we are ad- 
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jured, in view of such ati example, such love for us, and such 
deep present interest in us, to arm ourselves with the same resolute ® 
purpose to suffer for him, in crucifying and destroying the flesh. 
This entire train of thought is fully set forth in 1 Pet. iv.1: “ For- 
asmuch then as Christ hath suffered for us in the flesh, arm your- 
selves likewise with the same mind (i.e. summon all your energy 
to suffer for him in the flesh) ; for he that hath suffered in the flesh 
hath ceased from sin.” In other words, he who hath crucified the 
flesh, with the affections and lusts thereof, hath ceased from sin. 
Only the internal sens@ is here possible ; for crucifying the flesh, 
in this sense, does destroy sin ; bodily suffering does not. The 
final result is then stated : “that he no longer should live the rest 
“of his time in the flesh (i.e. in the body, or in this world), to the 
lusts of man, but to the will of God.’’ Here then we have the 
work to be done—to crucify the flesh, and the example of Christ 
in suffering, the fact that it was for us that he suffered, and his 
earnest desire that we should indicate the same fortitude in suffer- 
ing for him, in order fo become holy, and live in this world for 
God, and not for man. Thus the appeal is thorough and com- 
plete. And how great its power! Christian, are you relaxing 
your efforts to subdue sin? Do you say, It is too painful, I can- 
not endure it? But Oh, think again. Did Christ, your Saviour, 
suffer so much that you may be forgiven, and be restored to holi- 
ness, and does he earnestly desire it ? has he fixed his heart upon 
it? is he deeply grieved at your negligence and sloth? Will you 
not then arouse ‘yourself at once? Think of the fortitude and 
firmness with which he armed himself when he suffered for you ; 
and arm yourself with the same mind to suffer for him, in becom- 
ing holy, which he manifested in suffering that you might become 
holy. 

This mode of speech is carried out in other parts of Seripture, 
in great minuteness of detail, but always on this principle, that 
the sufferings of Christ are supposed to be fully before the mind, 
as an object of daily meditation and imitation, and that whatever 
took place naturally in connexion with the sufferings of Christ, 
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has something to correspond with it spiritually, in its connexion 
Thus: 
e 


. With the sufferings of believers. 


e 


10. 


CHRIST. 


) Christ suffered natur ally. 


Christ in his flesh, i.e. body 
natural. 

The members of Christ’s 
body were crucified. 


. Christ’s body died entirely. 


All natural life was total- 
ly extinct. 


. Christ’s natural death was 


for sin. 


. Christ was buried natural- 


ly, and became invisible in 
the grave. 


. Christ rose naturally, and 


appeared in new external 


glory. 


. It was the mighty natural 


power of God that raised 
Christ. 

Christ after his resurrec- 
tion sat down in heavenly 
places, bodily. 

Christ dies naturally no 


more ; death hath no more © 


dominion over him. 


— 


on 


10, 


. The 


THE BELIEVER. 


. The believer suffers spiritu- 


ally. 
The believer in his flesh, i. 
e. body of sin. 


. The members of the body 


of sin are to be crucified. 


- The body of sin, the old 


man, the flesh, is to be 

entirely destroyed. 

believer’s _ spiritual 
death is to sin. 

The believer is to beburied 
spiritually and to become 
invisible in his old charac- 
tere & 

The believer is to rise spi- 
ritually and appear in a 
new, holy, glorious, spiri- 
tual character. 


. It is the mighty power of 


God through faith that 
raises the believer. 
Believers sit down by faith 
in heavenly places, after 
their resurrection. 
in sin no 
more ; death spiritual hath 
no more dominion oyer 
them. 


Believers die 


‘This process is sometimes stated antithetically, and in separate 
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‘parts, but it is also expressed in abbreviated forms of speech bea 


formed by compounding the word denoting the action with ody, 
€. J. Cupradyu, Cudraupsu, Cuvarodvatxw, GuZwogoee, Guveysipy, 
“ouyxabifu, etc. ; in all which cases is implied, I do or suffer that 
spiritually, which Christ did or suffered naturally. So believers 
are said to suffer, be crucified, die, be buried, be restored to life, 
be raised, sit in heavenly places, and live for ever with Christ, 
i. e. spiritually, as in his case naturally. 
The reason of this is to be found in two facts. 
-» 1. Christ suffered, died, ete., naturally, in order to secure, not 


only forgiveness, but also these very spiritual changes in us, and 
it is the power of his example and love which in fact produces 
them. As Christ, therefore, had all these things in view, when ; Pe 
© he suffered, and as his sufferings rendered them sure, the spiritual 3 
sufferings of believers are looked on as virtually included in the 
natural sufferings of Christ: their death fo sin in his for it—their ey 
_spiritual burial, resurrection, and eternal life, in his natural burial, 
resurrection, and eternal life. For surely one series didinvolve 
and render certain the other ; and so when one came to pass sf 
actually, the other did virtually. ¢ 9 
2. The ardent love to Christ, which ever glowed in the breast oa 
of Paul, led him to devise this mode of speech, as the best adapted 
to express his unutterable affection for his Saviour, his all-absorb- 
ing admiration of his character, and his infinite and intense desire 
to be in all things one with him. Hence, as the sufferings of his 
own adored Lord and Saviour passed every hour before his mind, 


_ 


*  anintense desire arose, as it were, to make them his own, that is, 
to identify himself with him, in absolute and perfect sympathy, 
and, especially, to admire, and adore, and imitéie his character 
in that humiliation, and those sufferings which he underwent for 
us. But before he could thus perfectly sympathize with Christ, 
he must of course renounce and crucify entirely all former am- 
bitions, selfish and worldly modes of feeling ; for he could not 
perfectly sympathize with such suffering love, till he was per- 
fectly like him. Hence, the least remains of sin he regarded as 
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excluding him from a perfect experimental “and sympathetic 
knowledge of the character of Christ ; and, by sel f-crucifixion, to 
reach this point of a perfect experimental sympathy in the abso- 
lute perfection of a suffering Saviour, was the summit of all his 
desires. Hear him as he exclaims: “I count all things loss for 
the excellency of the knowledge of Jesus Christ, my Lord, that I 
may know him and the power of his resurrection, and the fellow- 
ship of his sufferings, being made conformable unto his death.” 
And again: “I am crucified with Christ ; nevertheless I live, yet 
not I, but Christ liveth in me.” And again: “ God forbid that#h 
should glory, saye in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom 
the world is crucified unto me, and I unto the world.”,—The vari- 
ous forms of this mode of speech, in allits range, are not the mere 
offspring of a luxuriant poetic imagination. Nor are they merely 
the intellectual play of a fancy, that delights to trace analogies, 
and amuse with alliterations. They are the sacred, elevated 
spiritual language of unutterable love, the full power and beeuty 
of whieh no eye can see, or heart feel, that has never felt the 
emotions from which it sprang. Without them, it may seem like 
a mere heartless play of the imagination; with them, it will at 
once be recognised as the spontaneous, irresistible gushing forth 
of the emotions of a heart, every impulse of which is towards 
Christ, every desire of which is to be like him in all things, and one 
with him in joys and sorrows, in life and death. And sad was 
that day for the primitive church, when,her heart ceased to beat 


responsive to that of Paul, and darkness fell upon the deep spiri- . 


tual import of his sacred words. ‘Then, in a fatal hour, the) mys- 
tery of iniquity began to work ; and soon, regeneration, by an 
external form, and mystic, hidden influences, usurped the*place of 
the real crucifixion of the body of sin. Bestidy 

To illustrate these principles by quotations in detail, would ex- 
ceed my limits. I shall only refer to the following passages Of 


Scripture, on which they are based, and which, in order to see. 


the whole truth on the subject, ought to be carefully examined. 
In Eph. i. 19-23, and ii. 1-7, natural death, resurrection, 
etc., in Christ, are viewed analogically with death in sin, resur- 
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rection from sin, etc., in believers ; and the power of God, rais- 
ing Christians by faith, is compared to his natural power in rais- 
ing Christ, and is said to be analogical to it; and the idea that be- 
lievers are restored to life, rise and sit down spiritually in hea- 
ven, as Christ did naturally, and that these changes in him 
involved theirs, is expressed by duve{woroings, cuvayespe, cuvexddios. 
In Phil. iii. 10-21, Paul desires to know fully, and in a spiri- 
tual sense,—theat which corresponds by analogy to these natural 
changes in Christ,—1, sufferings ; 2, death ; 3, resurrection ; 4, 
experience of divine power; and he shows how he aimed at the 
spiritual perfection, involved in a perfect similitude to the natural 
events—i. e. a perfect moral crucifixion, death, and resurrection) 
—though he had not yet attained, and was not yet perfect. There 
is not the least allusion to his own natural resurrection, here. That 
would take place of course, and without any effort on his part, 
and the law of analogy totally forbids such an interpretation. In 
Col, ii. 20, and iii. 1-4, we have, 1, death to the world with 
Christ ; 2, a resurrection with Christ, and a sympathy with the 
things where Christ is, producing an internal and hidden life in 
him. Both of these changes in the believer are internal and spi- 
ritual,sand in Christ external. 

See also Gal. vi. 14, 1 Pet. iv. 1, 2, Gal, ii. 19, 20, Col. iii. 
5-14, Gal. v. 24.. To these add Rom. vi. 1-13 and Col. ii. 
11-13. Some of these have been referred to before ; and the 
last two contain the passages in dispute ; but I refer to them now, 
in order to present the Scripture evidence in a single group. 
One thing more deserves our notice in this place. Two spiritual 
states are sometimes used as analogical to the death of Christ,— 
one death in sin, as in Eph. il. 1-7, and Col. ii.. 11-13, the 
other death to sin by moral crucifixion, as in Rom. vi. 1-13 and 
Phil. iii. 10-21. Butin no case is the fundamental law of the 
analogy disregarded, i. e. that the states or changes in believers 
we spiritual and internal, those of Christ natural and external. 
‘in the sense of death in sin, moreoyer, they are never said to be 
dead with Christ ; for, to secure such a death in them, he did not 
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aim ; but their death in sin is merely spoken of as calling for the 
exercise of the mighty power of God to raise them up, just as 
Christ’s natural death demanded almighty natural power in order 
to raise him up. 

The inferences which I draw from this exhibition of the usus 
loquendi, are these : ’ ad 

1. The general law of analogy demands the internal sense 
throughout the whole of Rom. vi. 1-13 and @ol. ii. 11-13. 
Look at the preceding columns of parallel analogies. Of these 
all but 6 and 7 are undeniably internal and spiritual on one side, 
and external and natural on the other. By what law can 8 out 
of 10, in a connected series, be internal and spiritual, and the 
other two external and physical ? . 

2. Of these two, one—resurrection—is clearly proved, in the 
analogous passages, to be used in a spiritual sense. See Eph. ii. 
5, 6, and Col. iii. 1. Does not the usus loquendi then demand 
that sense here ? 

3. The resurrection in Col. ii. 11-13 is proved, by internal 
evidence, to be spiritual ; for it is by faith. Compare this now 
with precisely the same idea in Eph. i. 18-20, and ii. 4-6, 
Phil. iii. 10, 11, Col. i. 3; and who can doubt? So in ing 
believers, God exercises his mighty power through faith, 1 Pet. i. 
5: "Ev dwauss God ppovpovycvous dia widrewes, tig Cwurnpiav. So in 
Col. cuvnyépbnre dik rHg widrews sIg evepysing rol sod denotes: “ ye 
were raised with him, by that faith, through which the power of 
God exerts itself.’’ Of course, if the resurrection is spiritya so 
is the burial. 

4. In the phrase, éé&varov airod, in Rom. vi. 3, the law of ana- 
logy requires airod to be regarded as the genitive of similitude, 
i. e. a death like his, or analogical to it. This use of the genitive 
is exceedingly common; as in Jude 11, the way of Cain, the 
error of Balaam, and the gainsaying of Core mean a way, error, 
and gainsaying, like that of Cain, Balaam, and Core. So in Luke 
xi. 29, the sign of Jonas, the prophet, is a sign like that of Jonas, 
the prophet ; for in fact it was the burial of Christ three days and 
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nights. But to put it beyond all doubt, in v. 5 it is expressed in 
full—ré spodars rod bayarov adroS—* the likeness of his death,” 
i.e. a spiritual death, like his natural death. 

5. Finally, the usus loquestis it regards both spiritual bap 
tism, and spiritual crucifixion and death, authorizes’ and requires 
us thus to interpret Rom. vi. 38, 4, and Col. ii. 12. 

Know ye not that so many of us, as have been purified into 
Christ (i. e. truly united to Christ by the forgiveness of sins), have 
been, by the forgiveness of sins, subjected to a spiritual death, like 
his natural death? Therefore as-he was naturally buried, so are 
we spiritually buried by that forgiveness of sins, which subjected 
us to a spiritual death. That, like as Christ was raised up from 
the dead by the glory of the Father, even so we also should walk 
in newness of life. Rom. vi. 3, 4. As he» was buried naturally, 
so were ye spiritually buried in the forgiveness of your sins, in 
which ye also rose spiritually as he did naturally, by that faith 
through which is exerted the power of that God, who raised him 
from the dead. Col. ii. 12. F°rom the whole context, nothing can 
be more certain than the spiritual sense of this passage. We 
have, in v. 11, internal circumcision, and putting off the body of 
the flesh ; in vy. 12, a resurrection by faith; in v. 13, an internal 
death in sin and an internal restoration to life. Who then can 
have the least ground for calling the burial an external burial ? 
So Rom. vi. 6. Paul expressly states that all that he has said of 
the death of the believer is to be understood of the death of the 
old man, and the destruction of the body of sin. But of course 
the burial and resurrection are as the death. 


* 
§ 34. Argument fromthe congruity of the interpretation with the 
general system of truth. 


The system of truthis but one. Hence all truth is consistent 
with itself; and the more we investigate its minute relations, the 
more are we impressed with a conviction of its universal har- 
mony. It is this perception of congruity inten thousand minute 
particulars, which produces what we call a sense or feeling of 
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verisimilitude. And as the operations of the mind are often so 
rapid as to clude analysis, it gives rise to what may be ealled a pre- 
sentiment of truth, even before investigation. Nor is this to be 
despised. In any mind familiar with the great outlines oftttuth, 
such rapid perceptions of the agreement or disagreement of a 
given view with those gréat outlines, have a real and logical basis, 
as investigation seldom fails to show. But when investigation has 
taken place, they can be stated and exhibited in their true rela- 
tions. Some of the ineongruities of the external system of inter- 
pretation with the existing system of truth, I: shall proceed to 
state. * ‘ 

1. Itis incongruous to take so much notice of one external |in- 
stitution, and to say nothing of the rest. 

2. It is incongruous, if only one is taken, to — with 


is less adapted to exert a great moral influence, and not’to notice 
one more adapted. ae, “eg . 

3. It is incongruous: for Paul to make so.much of any external 
rite, and especially of this... Mae eo , 


4. It is stillmere*incongruous for Jesus Christ to do the same. 

5. It is incongruous to establish one institution {commemorate 
the death of Christ, and then intrude on its province by another 
established for a different.end. 

As has been stated, the external interpretation rests the reform- 
ing power of the gospel, in a great degree, on the influenee) of 
profession and promises connected with an external rite, or on its 
influence in presenting truth to the mind. And age there no other» 
institutions that have the same external power? Are there no 
solemn vows around the Lord’s table, and no intensely affecting 
truths as to the death of Christ, inculcated bypit ? Docs the Sab- 
bath declare nothing of a heavenly rest, nor bid man to die to the 
world? Has the ministry and the preached word no reforming 
power? Why say so nauch of the “ holy tendeney” of immer- 
sion, and omit all these ? ' ; 

But if any one of these was to be selected, why choose that one 
which occurs but once in the life of a believer, and omit the oft- 
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recurring influence of the Lord’s Supper, and the solemn promises, 
renewed with increasing fervency, from year to year, till death 
closes the scene ?- Why say so much of the weaker, and yet wholly 
omit the stronger moral power? Is there indeed in this one rite 
a secret mystic influence, as the Fathers thought, operating with 
immense power, breaking down and destroying all sin, actual and 
original, at one blow? If not, and if it stands solely on the ground 
of moral influence, in impressing truth by symbols on the mind, 
then the selection of this, and the omission of the Lord’s supper 
are truly incongruous. 

But if we could expect such an effort to magnify an external 
rite from any one, we should least of all expect it from Paul, who 
regarded it, in comparison with the gospel, ‘as of so little weight, 
that he thanked God that he baptized none of the Corinthians, but 
Crispus and Gaius and the household of Stéphanas, and affirmed 
that God sent him not to baptize, but to preach the gospel, and who 
gloried in nothing, save in the cross of Christ... Is it possible that 
this same Paul has, in another place, attempted to refute a fun- 
damental objection to this same gospel»by magnifying the influ- 
ence of this same external rite? .What! at one time ascribe to 
it in some way such prodigious power to eradicate sin, and then 

thank God that he did not administer it, and declare that he was 
not sent to do it! 

Turn now to Christ, and hear him (Matt. xii. 7) rebuke the 
rigid construers of external observances, by the reproof: “If ye 
vad known what that meaneth, I will have mercy and not sacrifice, 
ye would not have condemned the guiltless.” Again, when Peter 
desired a more complete washing than the rest of the disciples 
(John xiii..10), hear him declare that, to indicate complete purifi- 
cation, a washing of the feet is enough. And can we believe that 
this same Jesus inspired his beloved Paul to declare that purifi- 
eation cannot be acceptably signified in more than one way, and 
that one, immersion of the whole body ? < 

Finally, the Lord’s Supper ‘was established to show forth the 
Lord’s atoning death, until he should come. Baptism indicates 
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the actual purgation of the heart and consciénce from sin, when 
the atonement is applied by the Holy Spirit. One indicates how 
redemption was procured ; the other; how it is applied. One 
commemorates atonement by Christ ; the other, regeneration by 
the Holy Spirit. But the external interpretation makes baptism 
a commemoration of three things—1, the natural death and resur- 
rection of Christ ; 2, the spiritual death and resurrection of the 
believer, and 3, the natural resurrection of the believer. Carson, 
p. 232. This is incongruous indeed. It is a manifest intrusion into 
the province of the Lord’s Supper, and that without the least reason ; 
and it nearly loses in ideas of death and resurrection, all reference 
to purity. In truth, it seems to immerse, and almost to bury out 
of sight, the main idea of the rite, and to bring vividly before the 
mind the fundamental ideas of another rite ; so much so, that, in 
reading Prof. Chase’s sermon on the design of baptism, one ean 
hardly avoid feeling that it is even more a discourse on the design 
of the Lord’s Supper, than a discourse on the design of that rite, 
which was peculiarly ordained to show forth the work of the Holy 
Ghost. Moreover, so far as it relates to purity, it is not the direc, 
figure of the reality, but only the figure of a figure of the reality. 
Purification is the reality. But immersion, the Baptists all affirm, 
is the figure of death. But death is only a figure of the spiritual 
destruction of the old man, in which purification actually consists. 
But of purification it is no figure. ° 
Such, then, are the inconsistencies and incongruities, which at-” 
tend all efforts to force an external sense on the baptism and burial) 
spoken of in these passages.. But assign to them the internal and 
spiritual sense, and all is consistent and clear. For it rests the 
reforming power of the gospel on no external rite, and imtrudes on 
none. Nor does it at all disagree with the known character and 
feelings of Christ or of Paul, but perfectly agrees with both ; for 
it directs us at once to the internal power of a spiritual purgation 
of the soul? by the Holy Ghost, to unite to Christ,and thus destroy 
the body of sin. And it presents distinctly and fully to the mind, 
that in which Paul was wont most to glory—the cross of Christ— 
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and the energy of the gospel as the power of God to salvation, to 
every one that believeth. 


§ 35. Argument from the moral tendencies and effects of 


a each mode of interpretation. 


The principles of this argument are plain. They are these. 
All truth, in its permanent influences, tends to holiness ; all error, 
tosin. Therefore, if we can show, a prioré, that tendency to sin, in 
any view, or prove by an appeal to facts that it has resulted in sin, 
we are authorized to draw the conclusion, that the view is false. 
Nevertheless, in this mode of reasoning, great care is needed not 
to confound mere accidental ‘sequences, with real and genuine 
effects. To guard against this, note the following facts: 

1. Self-crucifixion is, of all things, most painful. From all 
suffering, men naturally shrink ; but much more from the internal 
pain and humiliation attendant on subduing sin, than from any 
other. Hence, to spare the old man, pilgrimages, fastings, flagella- 
tions, bodily sufferings of all kinds, and even death itself, are will- 
ingly endured. 

2. Hence, in all ages a universal propensity to avoid the real 
and internal crucifixion of the old man, by a reliance on exter- 
nal forms of mysterious operation, or on an authorized ministry, 
or a primitive church, or solemn ceremonies, rather than on the 
simple and sure crucifixion of the flesh, with the affections and 
lusts thereof. ¢ 

3. The most powerful system, by which the devil ever cor- 
rupted and destroyed the gospel of Christ, even the great mystery 
of iniquity, has its foundation on a skilful use of this tendency of 
the human heart. It is a system expressly designed to exclude 
spiritual crucifixion, that is, to exclude real holiness, and to re- 
place it by a religion of ceremonies and forms. 

4. The external interpretation tends naturally to that very 
view, for its obvious sense is.to make external baptism the great 
destroyer of sin, and the great defence of the church against it. 

5. By the Fathers, and even by Augustine, it was practically 
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so regarded. He did: not, indeed, exclude the Holy Spirit, but re- 
garded the water, when consecrated, as involving, in some myste- 
rious way, his presence ; and though he threw out cautions against 
the grosser forms of baptismal regeneration, yet the practical 
influence of his urgent appeals to sinners, to come to theybaptismal 
pool, and wash away all their sins, or bury the old man, ete. etc., 
could not possibly have but one result. Baptism became practi- 
cally the great thing ; and on it, eternal life or eternal death seem- 
ed to bang. And in all this mournful process, the external inter- 
pretation of these texts is almost the great moving power of the 
whole. It is not wise to give to any one cause exclusive power 
in forming the papal system, but I hesitate not to say, that no one 
cause did more than baptismal regeneration ; and no one e@use did 
more to develope and mature that doctrine, than the external inter- 
pretation of these texts. Of this fact, pages of proof are at hand, 
and, if any one*desires, can easily be produced. But, to those 
who have examined enough to judge, no proof, | think, can be 
needed. ° 
6. No modern corrections or limitations of the patristic inter- 
pretation of these passages have been able to neutralize or de-_ 
stroy the injurious tendency of the external view ; nor can it be 
done, so long as the great fact remains, that in an argument 
designed unanswerably to prove the sanctifying power of the 
gospel, an external rite comes where the internal energy of truth 
and the Holy Spirit ought to come. «The external rite, if admitte* 
at all with such a view, wrests and distorts the great outlines 
of the whole picture. It is not the glorious gospel that fills t} 
mind, as held by all real Christians, but the peculiar solemnit 
fitness, and significance of the form of immersion, or else the 
solemn promises made when immersed. And on a mind adyerse 
to self-crucifixion, and tending to self-complacency and censori- 
ousness, What must be the moral effect of such appeals as these : 
“Yes, my brethren, we have been truly baptized. We have 
been immersed, and now the world looks to us for a proof of its 
sanctifying power?” Let it be granted that these things are no 
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always said in pride, but often in deep and humble sincerity. 
But what art can extract the venom they are adapted to infuse, or 
prevent the inevitable tendency to magnify certain forms, and to 
freeze the heart of Christian love to all who are without the range 
of those forms? In multitudes of noble spirits, I rejoice to record 
it, the last effect is not produced. But it is to be ascribed to other 
and powerful counteracting causes, whilst, where no such counter- 
acting causes exist, the venom rages unchecked ; and we are not 
obscurely told that it is at least uncertain, whether a person un- 
immersed, can ever enter the kingdom of God ; and immersion, as 
of old, practically usurps the place of regeneration. Among the 
evangelical Baptists this, indeed, is not true; other causes pre- 
vent. But there have long been others who equal or even exceed 
them in their zeal for immersion, and the Mormonites are now to 
be added to the list. If there is a real sanctifying power in this 
view, why are such multitudes of men, in all parts of our land, 

“so zealous for it, who yet give no signs of crucifying the flesh 
with the affections and lusts thereof? The fact cannot be denied. 
Why is it so? Is it not because it presents, as a cross to be taken 
up, a4 merevexternal rite, and promises, in some way, by the 
mysterious operation of a form, to enable them to escape the self- 
crucifixion they so much dread? And can holy men—men of 
prayer—sustain that very mode of interpretation on which it all 
rests, and not, whether they will or no, confirm such men in their 
views? Let all who are truly holy cut loose from this view, and 
soon the unholy will sink it by their own moral gravitation, and 
it will disappear. 

On the other hand, the internal interpretation directs the atten- 
tion of Christians directly to the interior, central, and fundamental 
work of self-crucifixion, under the influence of forgiving love, and 
declares that true and real forgiveness of sins, always indicates itself 
by the destruction of the flesh with the affections and lusts thereof, 
and stimulates and aids Christians, in the highest degree, by 
example, and gratitude, and sympathy between the believer and 
Christ. 
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It is no small loss then to the Christian world, not only to lose 
the whole power of these passages for good, but even to have them 
perverted for evil, or else so obscured in the smoke of controversy, 
that they produce almost no effect, except to awaken in the mind 
an anxiety to know whether they do mean immersion or not. Let 
them be redeemed from all perversion and controversy, and let 
them utter, in clear tones, the full heart of Paul, and they will 
arouse the whole church to the earnest pursuit of eminent holiness 
as with a trumpet call. 


§ 36. Objection from authority considered. 


The influence of authority, with many minds, is great; and I 
should not be surprised if some should try to urge the argumentum 
ad verecundiam, in view of opinions so numerous and respectable 
against this result. 

To this with all deference I would make the following reply - 

1. In aradical discussion of the question, Are the majority right 2 
an appeal to names is totally illogical. This is manifestly a case 
of the kind. wR 

2. In some cases, numbers are a presumptive argument of 
error, and not of truth; i. e. in the case of old errors, long es- 
tablished, and never thoroughly reinvestigated. 

3. That this is a case of the kind, one striking proof will clear- 
ly show ;—that every argument for the external sense, which I 
have found after extended search, has rested entirely on an obvi- 
ous, yet fundamental petitio principii. I refer to the fact that in 
every case it has been assumed, without proof, or even an effort a 
proof, that the baptism spoken of is external,—just as if there 
were no such idea, in the word of God, as internal baptism, or as 
if it were of no importance, and, therefore, it is always @ priori 
probable that whenever the word is used, the external rite is 
meant,—so probable that it may always be assumed without proof. 
Look now at the works of Prof. Chase, Dr. Carson, and Prof. Rip- 
ley, so often alluded to, and you find not even an effort to prove, — 
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philologically, that the baptism is external. ft is always assumed. 
And yet, as all know, this is a fundamental point in the whole 
discussion. 

What then are the facts as they present themselves in the New 
Testament? They are these: 

1. There is a baptism, infinitely more important than the ex- 
ternal baptism, and of which the external baptism is but a sign. 

2. In the spiritual baptism, a believer is actually purged from 
sin and guilt, by the Holy Ghost. In the external, the forgiveness 
of sins is openly announced to him, on the assumption that he 
has repented and believes, as he professes. 

3. The person baptized is regarded as calling on the name of 
the Lord for forgiveness, and the baptizer as announcing his for- 
giveness in the name of the Lord. Acts xxii. 16. 

4. In the case of internal baptism, there is no such external use 
of the name of God, but a real forgiveness resulting in actual union 
to Christ. Hence, 

5. The form—farsifecdas sig dvou Xpiorot—is adapted to ex- 
press the external baptism; Pawsiecdas gig Xpitrov, to express 
the internal baptism, that actually unites to Christ. 

6. To this view, all facts accord. For in every instance where 
dvow.a is used, there is internal evidence in the passage to prove 
that external baptism is meant. Matt. xxviii. 19, Acts ii. 38, 
Acts viii. 16, Acts x. 48, Acts xix. 5, Acts xxii. 16, 1 Cor. 
i. 13915. 

But in every case where svou.a is omitted, and sig precedes 
Xpiorév or ¢éja, denoting the spiritual body of Christ, there is in- 


ternal evidence that external baptism is not meant, and that inter- 


nal is meant.” Rom. vi. 3, 1 Cor. xii. 13, Gal. iii. 27...In case 
of the first two, we have exhibited the evidence of the internal 
sense in the preceding argument, and in§11. In Gal. iii. 27, 
the sense of Putting on Christ is fixed by Rom. xiii. 14, as de- 
noting, not an external profession of religion, but a real assump- 
tion of a holy character, like that of Christ. See also Eph. iv. 24 
and Col. iii. 10, 12, for a perfect demonstration of this sense. Be- 
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sides, it is utterly unworthy of Paul to say: “ As many of you, 


as have been externally baptized into Christ, have made a profes-. . 


sion of religion,” but entirely worthy of him to say: “ As many 
as have been baptized into Christ spiritually, have really been 
by it changed into his image ;” and this is true of all who have 
been spiritually baptized, but of all who have been externally 
baptized it is not true ; yet Paul affirms it of all; do éGamridqoav 
cig Xpiorov. 

In 1 Cor. x. 2 sig civ Muitony é8arricavro denotes neither 
Christian baptism nor, external baptism ; but a throwing back the 


name of the antitype upon the type, froma regard to similar ef- 


fects. Believers, by spiritual baptism, are delivered from Satan 
and united toChrist. The children of Israel were delivered from 
Pharaoh, and really united to Moses, as a leader and saviour, by 
the cloud and the sea. There was here no eaternal profession, but 
a real union to Moses as a leader, effected by a separation and de- 
liverance from Pharaoh. In all this, Moses was a type of Christ, 
and, therefore, the name of the antitype is thrown back upon this 
transaction, and it is called a baptism into Moses, but not into t 
name of Moses. On the same principle, i. e. regard to ae 
spiritual baptism is called the antitype of the salvation of Noah 
and his family in the ark. For as one actually saved Noah in 
the ark, so the other actually saves believers in Christ. 

If these facts are so, where is the a priori imp robability that 
internal baptism is meant in Rom. vi. 8, which all advocates of 
the external sense have assumed? ‘The fact is that the improba- 
bility, from the very form of language, is altogether against’ ex- 
ternal baptism; and all, who assume it, not only do so without 


proof, but without the possibility of proof, and against clear proof ~ 


to the contrary. 

No more striking instance can be given of the influence of a 
technical and external use of a word, without any reference to 
its spiritual signification, to turn away the mind from the t 
sense of the word of God. For in Eph. iv. 5, 6, a8 well as 
Rom. vi. 3, and 1 Cor. xxii. 13, and Gal. iii. 27, the same cause has 
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“entirely hid the true and spiritual sense, and put an external rite 
‘where the whole context demands the work of the Holy Spirit. 
One Lord,—even Jesus Christ who made atonement,—one faith, 
or glorious system of truth to be believed, and one regeneration, 
—the glorious result of the application of that truth by the Holy 
Spirit! How incongruous to place an external rite in such rela- 
tions, and, especially, so to exalt external baptism, and to say 
nothing of the Lord’s Supper! 

Through the same external, formal habit of mind, the beauti- 
ful and spiritual sense of Eph. v. 26 has been lost, though the 
washing is expressly declared to be by the word of God—v 
éqpors; and the spritual sense of twp is overlooked, though God 
has expressly used it asasymbol of truth. “TI will sprinkle clean 
water on you, and ye shall be clean.” 

So also the spiritual sense of Titus iii. 5 is drowned beneath 
the flood of external baptismal regeneration, though the language 
is exactly adapted to express the beginning and progress of spirit- 
ual life, or regeneration and sanctification—Avurpiv rarsyyeveting 
denoting the first, and dvaxcvdosg xveiuaros ayiov the progressive 
sanctification, caused by abundant effusions of the Holy Spirit. 

Finally, not only is it true that external baptism is not meant 
in Rom. vi. 3, 4, and Col. ii. 12, but it is also true that there is 
no reason to think that any part of the language is taken from 
that rite. For, 

1. Even had there been no external rite, but internal baptism 

only, the force of the analogy would have called for the use of 
burial in “both of these passages. In speaking of the spiritual 
crucifixion, death, and resurrection of the believer, how could 
Paul help inserting burial ? 

2. The real origin of the language is obvious. « Christ was 
buried in fact, as well as crucified, and the same series of events, 
that furnished to Paul all the rest of his figures, would naturally 
furnish this. 

"3. The genius and habits of Paul’s mind demand this origin ; 
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for it was not external baptism that was daily before his mind, 
but the death, burial, and resurrection of Christ. 
4. ‘The supposed connexion or similitude between the word 
Sarrifw and burial, does not exist; for Barrifw means to purify, 
and, therefore, would not suggest the idea of burial. Such, then, 
is the proof of the position originally stated, that the baptism, 
burial, resurrection, &c., spoken of in Rom. vi. 3, 4, and Col. ii. 
12, are all internal, and that the passage does not refer to the 
external rite at all, nor derive any of its language from it; but 
that the language would have been just as it is, if the rite had- 
been administered by sprinkling alone, or even if there had been 
no external rite whatever. ae 


§ 37. . Apostolic practice considered. 


After what has been said, but few words are needed on this 
point. It is plain, P 

1. That to us it is of very little consequence, what their prac- 
tice was ; for the command was only to purify, and God attaches 
no importance to any one mode rather than another. 

2. Jt is not possible decisively to prove the mode used by the 
apostles ; for if going to rivers, going down to the water and up 
from it, &c., create a presumption in favor of immersion, so does 
the baptism of three thousand on the day of Pentecost, in a city 
where water was scarce, and of the jailor in a prison, ereate a 
presumption in favor of sprinkling. 

And if a possibility of immersion can be shown in the latter 
cases, so can a possibility of sprinkling or pouring, be shown in 
the former. 

3. The command being to purify, and the facts being as stated, 
the decided probability is that either sprinkling, pouring, or immer- 
sion, was allowed, and Christian liberty was everywhere enjoyed. 

4. A tendency to formalism led to a misinterpretation of Paul 
in Rom. vi. 3, 4, and Col. ii. 12; and this gave the ascendency to 
immersion, which increased, as before stated, till it became 
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general, though it was not insisted on as absolutely essential on 
philological grounds. 

5. Various causes, even in the Roman Catholic church, at 
length produced a relaxation of this excessive rigor of practice. 
And most Protestants, at the Reformation, took the same ground. 
But, 

6. A mistake in philology, after the Reformation, introduced a 
practice stricter and more severe than even that of the Fathers, 
and which reprobates Christian liberty on this subject, as a cor- 
ruption of the word of God; because various causes induced even 
the Roman Catholic church to relax a little of the excessive 
strictness of antiquity. I know that all that comes from the 
Roman Catholic church is @ priori suspicious. But bad as that 
church is, no one can deny that there is some truth there. The 
view I have advanced, I hold, not on her authority, but on its own 
merits. And [ will not reject ordeny a truth, even if it is found 
in a corrupt church. 


§ 38. Final Result. 


It appears, then, that the whole subject turns on three points : 
1, the import of Gawsri~w ;. 2, the significance of the rite ; 3, early 
practice. On each, the argument in favor of immersion rests on 
a petitio principtt. 1. It is assumed as improbable that BarriZw 
can mean purify, without respect to mode, if it also means, in 
other cases, immerse. The falsehood of this assumption has been 
shown, the existence of an opposite probability proved, and the 
meaning purify clearly established by facts. 2. The improbabi- 
lity of internal baptism in Rom. vi. 3, 4, and Col. ii. 12, has 
been assumed, and external baptism has also been assumed with- 
out proof. It has been shown that the external sense, and not the 
internal sense, is improbable, and that against the external sense 
there is decisive proof. It has also been assumed that the practice 
of immersion by the Fathers and others, is proof of their philology, 
and that, therefore, they must have regarded the command to baptize 
as a command to immerse. The falsehood of this assumption has 
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also been clearly shown. The result of the whole is, that as to 
the mode of purification we may enjoy Christian liberty ; and that 
immeasurable evils attend the operation of those principles, by 
which many are now endeavoring to bring the church upon ex- 
clusive ground. There is no objection to immersion, merely as 
one mode of purification, to all who desire it. But to immersion 
as the divinely ordained and only mode, there are objections, deep 
and radical. We cannot produce unity by sanctioning a false 
principle ; our Baptist brethren can, by coming to the ground of 
Christian liberty. The conclusion, then, to which] would kindly, 
humbly, affectionately, yet decidedly come is this: “Stand fast 
in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free, and be not 
entangled again with the yoke of bondage.” > = 

The argument is now closed. I intend only to add a few 
words of a practical’ Kind, as: it relatés to thé translation of the 
.Bible, the unity of the church, and Christian*communion. 


® 
NOTE. 


ws 
The reception of Dr. Carson’s first reply to me, induced me to change 
the purpose announced at the close of the preceding chapter, and again to 
reinvestigate the whole subject, The result is contained in the next part. 
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FIRST REPHY TO DR. CARSON. 


CAS Ee rR” Te 


Gop in Ce seems to be exciting unusual attention to 
the long continued debate as it regards the mode of Baptism. On 
this subject, two opposing systems are in-conflict. One based on 
the performance of -a specific act—i. e. immersion—the other on 
» indicating an effect, i. e. purification. Each of these systems 
tends to results peculiar to itself. By these results the true na- 
ture of each system will be evolved, and in consequence of them, 
its soundness will be tested. Such is God’s mode of bringing 
false systems to a close. 
yw « 
§ 39. Present Position of the Baptists. 


The system based on the performance of a specific act, is 
evolved. Let us look at its results, as seen in the present position 
of its advocates. 

The denomination of Evangelical Baptists is large, universally ~ 
diffused, and very active. It is in all the movements of the 
church, a constantly operating foree. Of course the position they 
assume as it regards other denominations, is a matter of no small 
consequence. They have it in their power universally to affect 
the tranquillity of Zion. We shall therefore briefly consider the 
position which they do in fact assume. This can easily be 
inferred by carrying out logically the following principles,—that 
baptism is essential to church membership, and that the command 
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to baptize is a commarid to immerse. From these principles, they 
infer, all 

1. That all other denominations are unbaptized, because unim- 
mersed, and that they are therefore in a state of disobedience to 
God. « 

2, That other denominations cannot be recognised and treated 
by them as members of the Church of Christ, because unbaptized, 
and are therefore to be excluded on this ground, from communion 
with them at the table of the Lord. 

3. That other denominations are guilty of mistranslating the 
word of God, or at least of covering up its sense on the subject of 
baptism. , 

4. That to the Baptist denomination is assigned the great work 
of giving a correct translation of the Bible to the world, and of re- 
storing the Gospel to its primitive purity and simplicity.” 

These positions are not with them mere points of theory, but 
have been of late, with increasing vigor and decision, reduced to — 
practice. They have also assumed a tone of uncommon decision 
and boldness in announcing their principles, as if their correct- 
ness were beyond all question. Nay, too often haye many of 
them spoken with contempt and ridicule, not to say insolence, of 
those who hold the opposite opinions, as if they were holding on 
to exploded errors, in face of all the learning of the modern world, 
and even against their own better knowledge. 

Prof. Eaton, of Hamilton Baptist Institute, in his speech before 
the Baptist Bible Society, at their anniversary of 1840, says, 
Report p. 74—“ The translation” of the Baptist Missionaries “ is 
so undeniably correct,” that its incorrectness could not be “ pre- 
tended,’’ without committing the objector’s character for scholar- 


ship and candor. ‘“ Who are they, sir,” 


said he, ‘ who ecavil 
about the plain meaning of the original word whose translation is 
so offensive 2? Are they the Porsons, and the Campbells, and the 
Greenfields, and such like? No, sir. But the ecavillers are men 
who, whatever may be their standing in other respects, have no 
reputation as linguists and philologists to lose. ‘There really can 
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be no rational doubt in the mind of any sound and candid Greek 
scholar, about the evident meaning of the word in question. I 
venture to say, at the risk of the little reputation for Greek 
scholarship which I possess, that there are no words of plainer 
import in the Bible.. The profane tampering which has been 
applied to these words,” &c. &c. See Hall’s Baptist Errors, p. 
39, for the preceding quotation—a very able work. 

Mr. Hinton, after an argument on the import of the word 
Barriga, and a professed history of the origin and progress of 
pouring and sprinkling, says, p. 196, 197,—‘ May I respect- 
fully ask the pzdobaptist who reads this volume (Episcopalian, 
Presbyterian, Congregationalist, or Methodist), 1. Whether he 
has not been kept in ignorance of these facts? 2. Whether those 
clergy who withhold these facts from their flocks, do not take 
upon themselves an undue and dangerous responsibility? 3. 
Whether he will have independence enough to take every 
adequate means to ascertain if these statements can be denied ? 
And finally, if they cannot be gainsayed, whether he will dare to 
remain unbaptized, and therefore in a state of disobedience to the 
King of kings ?” 

On the 28th of April, 1840, The Baptist American and Foreign 
Bible Society passed the following resolution: ‘“ Resolved, that 
by the fact that the nations of the earth must now look to thé Baptist 
denomination ALONE for faithful translations of the word of God, a 
responsibility is imposed upon them, demanding for its full dis- 
charge an unwonted degree of union, of devotion, and of strenu- 
ous, persevering effort throughout the entire body.”? Moved by 
Prof. Eaton, seconded by Rey. H. Malcom. 

In their Report, this Society stigmatize the translations of all 
other denominations, as “versions in which the real meaning of 
words . . . is PURPOSELY KEPT OUT OF sIGHT, so that Baptists 
cannot circulate faithful versions . . . unless they print them at 
their own expense.” They assert, p. 45, “It is known that the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, and the American Bible 
Society, have virtually combined to obscure at least a part of 
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the divine revelation, and that these Societies continue to circulate 
versions of the Bible, unfaithful at least so far as the subject of 
Baptism is concerned.’’—Hall on Baptism, pp. 27, 28. 

Again, Prof. Eaton says, Report, p. 79, “ Never, sir, was there 
a chord struck that vibrated simultaneously through so many 
Baptist hearts from one extremity of the land to the other, as 
when it was announced that the heathen world must look to THEM 
ALONE for an unveiled view of the glories of the Gosrnt or Curist.” 
** A deep conviction seized the minds of almost the whole body, 
that they were DIVINELY AND PECULIARLY sET for the defence and 
dissemination of tHE GospPEt as delivered to man by its heavenly 
author. A new zeal in their Master’s cause, and unwonted 
kindlings of fraternal love glowed in their hearts; and an at- 
tracting and concentrating movement, reaching to the utmost 
extremity of the mass, began and has been going on and in- 
creasing in power ever since.”—Hall’s Baptist Errors, p. 38. 

More facts of a similar kind can be found in a correspondence 
between the Rev. J. Davis Gotch, of the Baptist denomination, 
and the Rey. T. Milner, a Congregational minister, in which the 
latter declines attending the celebration of the first half-century 
since the commencement of Baptist missions, and assigns’as a 
reason the ground taken by the Baptists towards other denomina- 
tions. See London Congregational Magazine, and the New 
England Puritan for August 18, 1842. o 

Indeed, their whole body has been rallied by a universal 
impulse, as if on the eve of a general victory, and as if their 
triumph was destined to usher in the glories of the millennial day. 


§ 40. Inferences from the opposite system. ~~ 
. @ 
The logical consequences of the other system remain now to 


be stated. These can easily be inferred from its fundamental 
position, THAT THERE IS NO COMMAND TO DIP OR IMMERSE IN THE 
New TESTAMENT, BUT SOLELY A COMMAND TO PURIFY, IN THE NAME 
or THE Trinity; and that each denomination may select for 
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itself what it deems the most decorous and appropriate mode of 
fulfilling thiscommand. This, if kindly received, is a conciliating 
view, and tends to unity ; for it gives Christian liberty to all. So 
I presented it, and I hoped for it a kind and a candid reception. 
My hopes have been disappointed. Efforts have been made to 
suppress it, by affected contempt of the view, and its advocate. 
Or it has been rejected with scorn, attended by uncalled for per- 
sonal attacks upon the intellectual and religious character of its 
advocate. This I deeply regret, for I wrote with feelings of 
great kindness towards the Baptist denomination, and strong 
desires for unity in the love of Christ. But perhaps I ought not 
to be surprised. If the view I advocate is correct, close com- 
munion must die, and all the charges of Baptists against other 
denominations must be retracted, and their course as to the 
translation of the Bible, and the Bible Society, retraced. At all 
events, union and conciliation they reject; they still continue 
their attack. Hence logic must have its course. 

Of this system, the logical consequences are clear, and no Chris- 
tian charity calls for their suppression. J announce them soberly, 
calmly, and yet decidedly, and as in the presence of a holy God. 

1. That other denominations are not unbaptized, though unim- 
mersed, because they are purified. 

2. They are not substituting human forms in place of a com. 
mandment of God—nor are they in rebellion against God. 

8. There is no good reason to exclude them from the table of 
the Lord—nor 

4. Are they guilty of mistranslating or obscuring the word of 
God. 

5. The Baptists mistranslate the word of God—not only con- 
cealing its meaning, but putting in place of it, one entirely foreign 
to the mind of the Holy Spirit. 

6. They are not divinely set apart to the great work of giving _ 
correct translations of the Bible to the heathen world; on the other 
hand, they are the only denomination who are combined systema 
tically to mistranslate it,.and to hide its meaning from the world, 
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7. They are guilty of teaching for doctrines, the commandments 
of men, and because others will not comply with uncommanded 
external forms, of charging them with rebellion against God, and 
of excluding them from the table of the Lord. 

8. For the sake of this same uncommanded form, they have di- 
vided the Bible Society, and do still divide and agitate the church 
of God. 

If the position on which this system rests is true, it needs no 
labored argument to show that these things are so. They are but 
its logical and necessary consequences. As such, I announce 
them. 

In one point, however, this system does not reverse the position 
of our Baptist brethren. It does not pronounce them unbaptized, 
nor exclude them from the table of the Lord. It admits that im- 
mersion is baptism, not indeed because it is immersion, but solely 
because it is one mode of purification. 


§ 41. Translation of the Bible. 


Upon the question of translation, however, a few words may 
be needed. I remark, then, that to transfer words from one lan- 
guage to another, is not to mistranslate, but simply to take a word 
from the stores of one language, and by it to enrich those of an- 
other. ‘The sense of such a word is to be fixed, as is the sense of 
all other words, by the association of ideas. For example, to dip, 
is of Saxon origin, and belongs to the native stores of our language. 
On the other hand, the word immergo did not belong to our lan- 
guage, but to the Latin. At length, from a form of this verb, the 
word immerse was transferred to our language, and immersio was 
transferred as immersion. In like manner, baptize and baptism 
have been transferred from the Greek. But these are not all. 
Characterize, scandalize, &c., have been transferred in the same 
way. ‘Thus, also, the words, the Christ, the Messiah, and Jesus, 
have been transferred from the Hebrew and the Greek, meaning 
the anointed one, and the Saviour. Shall a clamor, then, be 
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raised, because immersion, Messiah, Christ, and Jesus, have not 
been translated, like that which is made about not translating bap- 
tize? And shall we translate scandalize and characterize ? 

But it may be said that in the case of these words the associa- 
tion of ideas has done its work, and that their meaning is so fixed 
that they have become a part of our language. True, and what 
hinders the same result as to baptism and baptize 2 Not the fact 
that they are transferred words, but that a controversy exists as 
to their meaning in the original, so that the natural operation of 
the association of ideas has been, and still is, interrupted. Let 
the controversy cease, let all think correctly as to the import of 
the Greek words, and baptize and baptism will soon become as 
significant as catechize and catechism, or exorcise and exorcism, 
or even as immerse and immersion. 

All will know that BAPTISM means A SACRED PURIFICATION or 
CLEANSING, and that BAPTIZE Means TO PURIFY Or CLEANSE. And 
there are certainly advantages in not translating, but in trans- 
ferring this word. Sacred purification will then have, in all 
languages, one and the same sacred name. This, like Jesus, and 
Christ, will be known and read of all men, in all languages, as 
denoting either an ewternal sacred purification, or that one sacred 
purification of the Spirit which it symbolizes, and which is by the 
apostle associated with-one Lord and one faith. 

But if the word SarriZw is to be translated and not transferred, 
it should by all means be translated ruriry and not IMMERSE. 
To-translate it immerse, is but to perpetuate error and sectarian- 
ism, by a false translation of the word of God. 


~ 


§ 42. Commandments of Men. 


As to teaching for doctrines the commandments of men, this is 
plain, that if God has commanded only the genus, no one has a 
right to limit the command to the species. If he says, go preach, 
no one has a right to limit us to one specific mode of going. If 
he says, cultivate the earth, no one has a right to limit us ex- 
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clusively to digging, or to ploughing. So ifhe commands “ purify,” 
no one has aright to limit us to immersion, as the only mode. It 
is not indeed wrong to immerse, but to insist on this as the only 
mode, is wrong. And to yield to such a demand, is to sanction a 
groundless usurpation over the consciences of men. This is our 
answer to the inquiry of our Baptist brethren, “ Why not join us 
and be on the safe side, and thus unite the church? for you all 
admit that immersion is baptism.”” We reply, we might not in 
certain cases object to immersion, if it involved no concession of 
principle ; but if it does, we will not give place by subjection, no, 
not for an hour, that the truth of the gospel may continue with us. 
All who come to spy out our liberty which we have in Christ 
Jesus, that they may bring us into bondage, we shall fearlessly 
resist, relying on the Spirit of God for his guidance and aid. 
Such are the opposing systems and their consequences. 


§ 43. State of the Controversy. Dr. Carson’s Reply. 


It is an entire anomaly in the history of controversy, that con- 
sequences so vast should depend upon the meaning of a single 
word, yet such is the fact. All of these consequences hinge upon 
the meaning of the single word BamrsiZw. And as to this word, 
the whole question turns upon the simple inquiry: was there a 
transition in Bawrigw from its primary sense to immerse, to the 
secondary sense to purify, irrespective of mode, and is that the 
sense in the command ? ‘ 

Now the possibility of such a transition cannot be denied. For, 
as I have shown, nothing is more common than such changes. 
And of the fact that the change did take place, I have alleged 
what seems to me unanswerable proof. 

If, therefore, my premises cannot be overthrown, the eonche. 
sions above stated of necessity follow. I had supposed that a 
position so serious in its bearings, would be at once and severely 
scrutinized in this country, but it has not been. A short time 
since, however, I heard, on coming from the west to the east, that 
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Dr. Carson, of Edinburgh, had published a reply, and hoped 
soon to see it republished in this country. At last, Tread in the 
Christian Watchman, a notice taken from an English Baptist 
magazine, stating in substance that Dr. Carson, the celebrated 
Greek scholar, had totally annihilated my arguments. That they 
were both dead and buried, and that no one dared to appear in 
their defence. The editor of the Watchman also remarked that 
this might be necessary in England, and that Dr. Carson, with his 
vast stores of learning, was just the man to do it, but that in this 
country it wasneedless. My pieces are very harmless here, and 
would not probably have been noticed but for the respectability of 
the periodical in which they were published. As, therefore, our 
American Baptists are, in the judgment of this editor of one of 
their leading papers, so superior in intellectual acumen to those of 
Great Britain, I concluded that Dr. Carson’s reply would not be 
republished in this country at all, and after vain efforts to obtain 
a copy of it, I at last was obliged to send for it across the Atlantic. 
I did not see it till I had finished the whole preceding discussion, 
and hence I lost the advantage of certain lessons in rhetoric and 
logic, which, as I discover, Dr. Carson prepared expressly for my 
benefit. 

I am glad, however, to receive it even at this late hour. Dr. 
Carson writes evidently under great excitement, but puts forth all 
his energy to defend his positions. And in reviewing his reply we 
shall be called to try the solidity of the foundation on which my 
whole argument rests. Dr. Carson, if any one, can destroy them, 
and if he fails, his cause is lost. 

As Dr. Carson’s reply has not been republished here, I must 
needs give some account of it to my readers. It is a pamphlet of 
74 pages, devoted entirely to the examination of my first two 
numbers. These, it seems, were republished in England under 
a mistaken impression that the discussion was completed, and Dr. 
Carson answered them as if they were a full exhibition of all the evi- 
dence I had to produce. Hence, he answered an incomplete 
work ; and yet his reply considers all the principles involved in a 
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thorough discussion of the subject. It may be viewed in two 
lights—as a specimen of Rhetoric, or of logic.—In both lights I 
shall consider it. 7 

Much of it has nothing to do with logic at all. All this I shall 
put under the head of rhetoric. And, as this is the most striking 
part of the performance, and that in which its greatest power lies, 
I think it well to bestow on it particular attention. .- 


-§ 44. Dr. Carson’s Rhetoric. Its Influence. 


In this part of the work, Dr. Carson makes a very strong ap- 
peal for sympathy to his readers, in the unparalleled trials in 
which my work has involved him. 

His own view of the case is this. 

His gentle spirit shrinks from the use of severe language towards 
others, even in exposing their errors, but an imperious sense of 
duty urges him on to discharge the painful task. “I have no 
wish,” he says, “to be severe,” p. 437. ‘It is painful for me 
to use the knife so freely ; but I must, for the sake of the Chris- 
tian public, find out the disease under which my patient labors. . 
It is better that one delinquent should suffer, than that a multitude 
should be drawn into error by his example,” p. 435. “It grieves 
me to be obliged to write in this manner, but I cannot avoid it,” 
p- 469. The passages, to utter which, caused such grief to his 
gentle spirit, are these: 

“Tonorant persons, in reading Mr. Beecher’s work, will think 
that he is a deep philosopher, and that he is a profound philologist. 
But the smallest degree of perspicacity will enable any one to see 
that his philosophy is very shallow sophistry. No man ought 
with impunity to be allowéd to trifle so egregiously with the dis- 
ciples of Christ, and with the awful commandments of the eternal 
Jehovah, p. 487.”’ “Is it not astonishing that gentlemen in emi- 
nent situations, will risk the character of their understanding, by 
pouring forth such crudities?” p, 485. “ The author’s philoso- 
phy is false, absurdly and extravagantly false. He gives us eight 
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lines of philosophy. I will give a premium to any one who will 
produce me a greater quantity of absurdity in the same compass, 
under the appearance of wisdom: The only merit this nonsense 
can claim, is, that it is original nonsense,” p. 469. ‘To be com- 
pelled to utter such language as this, concerning a Christian bro- 
ther, must indeed be painful to a tender spirit, like Dr. Carson, 
especially, as it isso liable to be misunderstood and ascribed to an 
entirely different frame of mind—for it is not obviously and upon 
the surface, the language of grief. And if it is so painful to be 
compelled to.utter a little of such language, what must be the suf- 
fering involved in the necessity of using it almost from the begin- 
ning to the end of a pamphlet of 74 pages; especially as he is 
called to the painful duty of charging upon a Christian brother, 
or upon his opinions, not only folly, stupidity, and nonsense, but 
also dishonesty, obstinacy, fanaticism, heresy, infidelity, and 
blasphemy ? Indeed, there are cases in which, according to his 
own account, his trials exceed in severity those of the patriarch 
Job, and even exhaust his patience, great asit is. “ It requires,”’ 
says he, “more than the patience of Job, to be able to mention 
such an argument without expressing strong feelings,” p. 434. 
“Am I to war eternally against nonsense?” p. 438. “I am 
weary with replying to childish trifling,” p. 468. “It is sick- 
ening to be obliged to notice such arguments,” p. 464. 

His trials, indeed, must be severe, especially when we consider 
how far he is removed from all such intellectual and moral 
defects. I had spoken of a certain mode of reasoning, and said, 
‘Tt assumes a violent improbability of the meaning in question, 
and resorts to all manner of shifts to prove the possibility of im- 
mersion, as though that were all that the case required.’’ This 
is quite too much for Dr. Carson. ‘ What shall I say of this ?” 
he exclaims. ‘Is it calumny, or is it want of perspicacity ? 
Assume! I assume nothing, Mr. President Beecher, but self- 
evident truth. My reasoning does not rest at all on assump- 
tions. .. . All manner of shifts ! I repel the charge with indigna- 
tion. I never used a shift in all the controversy I ever wrote,” 
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p- 454. Again: “I have no theory to support. I mever use 
theories in ascertaining the truths and the ordinances of Christ. 
I interpret by the laws of language,” p. 445. “I never press an 
argument a hair’s breadth further than it can gd.” “ Fear of the 
result never in a single instance prevented me from admitting a 
sound argument. I do not fear the result ; for truth is my object 
wherever it may lie,” p. 432. On all these points, Dr. Carson is 
no doubt a competent and an impartial judge ; and if so, it must 
indeed be an intolerable trial to be called on to deal with one who 
is “the dupe of his own sophistry, and that a sophistry childishly 
weak,”’ p. 466, and whose mode of reasoning he cannot dignify 
with any other designation than that of perverse cayilling, p. 459. 
In reasoning with whom, he is called on to put obstinacy to the 
blush, and to overwhelm it with confusion, p. 456. Who proves 
himself ignorant of one of the fundamental laws of controversy, 
p- 451. Who gives the lie to the inspired narrator, p. 450. 
Whose artifice is just that of the Socinians, and a dishonest and 
uncandid way of escaping, p. 449. Whose rhetoric is Gothic 
rhetoric, p. 448. Who has not a soul for philological discussion, 
p- 441. Who is emboldened by his excessive deficiency in per- 
spicuity,* p. 441. Who uses resources of which no sound philo- 
logist would think of availing himself, p. 440. Whose argument 
proceeds on an amazing want of discrimination, p. 489. Whose 
eavilling is unworthy of a candid mind and a sound understand- 
ing, p. 438; than whose arguments nothing can be more ex- 
travagantly idle, p. 438. Whose arguments and objections are 
mere trifling, p. 436. In whose ideas there is great confusion, 
p- 436. Whose reasoning is to him a perfect astonishment, so 
that he has greater difficulty in conceiving how it can have 
force on any mind, than he has in refuting it, p. 435; and, in 
fine, whose argument manifests such a want of discrimination 
and such a confusion of things which differ, that the mind on which 
it has force, must be essentially deficient in those powers that 
qualify for the discussion of critical questions, p. 434. 


* In the last edition ** perspicacity.” 
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Dr. Carson, indeed, being excessively good-natured, p-. 453, 
has undertaken to give me lessons in rhetoric and logic, pp. 434 
and 471, and is encouraged to think that he has forced one of 
his distinctions into my head, p. 471.* But shortly after he seems 
discouraged again, and exclaims: “ Will/} (i. e. shall) I never be 
able to force this into the mind of my antagonist? If he would 
allow himself to perceive this distinction he would be delivered 
from much false reasoning. I will then try to make the thing 
plain to every child,” p. 471. Surely this is exemplary patience 
and condescension. 

Dr. Carson also seems to be distressed with a strange appre- 
hension that, after all, my reasonings will affect thg public 
mind extensively. They are indeed folly to him, but all do not 
possess his “ perspicacity.”’ ‘Careless readers will imagine 
that there is wonderful acuteness in Mr. Beecher’s observa- 
tions,” p. 455. ‘Half learned people will think that this ac- 
eount of the phenomenon is an unparalleled effort of philosophy, 
and thousands will rely on it who cannot pretend to fathom it,’’ 
p- 469. It must be painful to Dr. Carson to have so low a view 
of the capacities of other minds in comparison with his own, for 
he says, that “the smallest degree of perspicacity will enable 
any one to see that ae (my) philosophy is vite shallow sophis- 
tty pe4sten% Shed os o r 

However, out of compassion for the ignorant and those that 
are out of the way, he engages manfully in the work of exposing 
my sophistry, and, according to his own account, with very 
gratifying results. His grief at the necessity of dissecting me 
has passed away, and in rapture he exclaims: “I have now 
examined Mr. Beecher’s arguments, and there is not a shadow of 
evidence that the word baptism signifies purification. I have met 
everything that has a shadow even of plausibility, and completely 
dissected my antagonist. Am I not now entitled to send purify to 


*<s Made it clear to my opponent,” in 2d Edition. 
+ “Shall,” 2d Edition. 
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the museum as a lusus nature, to be placed by the side of its 
brother pop ?” P. 475. 

It would be cruel indeed to deny to Dr. Carson this small con- 
solation as a reward for all his sufferings and labors. ButI greatly 
fear that new conflicts await him before he can wear undisturbed 
the victor’s crown. Such is Dr. Carson’s rhetoric. 

Let us now briefly consider its influence. On a certain class 
of minds it will produce revulsion and disgust. Can that be a 
true cause, they will exclaim, that needs to be defended by such 
weapons? Are these the teachings of the Spirit of God? Is 
this the meekness and gentleness of Christ? I will do the honor 
to my Baptist Brethren to believe that there are many, very many 
of them, who can feel no sympathy in such things. ‘Their own 
spirit, their own style of writing, forbids the idea, Nothing of 
this kind have I ever seen in the writings of Professor Ripley, or 
Professor Chase, or President Sears. I do not, indeed, agree with 
them in opinion. But in any discussion with them I should con- 
fidently expect to find in them the honor and magnanimity of 
gentlemen, and the meekness and gentleness of Christ; and I re- 
joice to believe that those of the Baptists who sympathize with 
such men as these, are not few, and that their influence is not 
smal] ; and until they disavow it, I will do them the honor to be- 
lieve that their deep dislike of the spirit of Dr. Carson’s reply is 
the real reason that it was not republished in this country. When 
I hear them state that they approve the spirit of that work I will 
believe that they do, but never till then. 

But the moral effects of Dr. Carson’s reply, and of all his 
writings that I have seen, on another class of minds, I do fear. 
Novices, easily puffed up with pride, and predisposed to arrogant 
assumptions of superior intellectual power, and to contempt of 
their opponents, and all violent and heated partisans, will find 
Dr. Carson’s rhetoric exactly to their taste. To use it requires 
no meekness, no forbearance, no humility, no aid of the Holy 
Spirit. ‘The carnal mind will readily receive Dr. Carson’s seed 
and bring forth an abundant crop. And partisan Christians, in 
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whom the flesh is strong and the spirit weak, will come under its 
full power. Nor is this power small. It may be seen at this 
hour, in the style of a certain class of Baptist writers, in all parts 
of our land. There is in them a lofty tone, and a spirit of con- 
temptuous invective, and of fierce attack, that distinctly character- 
ize the Carsonian school; and even in Christian newspapers we 
read of scalping their antagonists. * This to be sure is an im- 
provement on Dr. Carson’s favorite figure of dissection, but the 
father of such a school must not be surprised if his children excel 
him: for the field opened is boundless ; and such contemptuous 
expressions as “baby sprinklers,’’ &c., will soon not be deemed 
sufficiently spirited and energetic to meet the exigencies of the 
~~ ease, and each new combatant will resort to the boundless stores of 
. the Carsonian school. 

If this were the first instance in which Dr. Carson had dealt 
in this style of rhetoric, I should regard it less ; but it is not. It 
pervades all his writings that I have seen. Says an English 
author (Andrew Carmichael), “If they have not wholly and to 
a point embraced his views, they are paradoxical, foolish, ar- 
rogant, untaught, impious, wicked, silly, presumptuous Protestant 
theologians ; supporters of a very unholy cause ; crude theorists, - 
Pharisees and blasphemers. Yet, the person who can heap these 
epithets upon others, can venture to make this acknowledgment 
of himself :—My way is to endeavor to find what the Scriptures say, 
and to this I make every human dogma to bend. I will not 
allow philosophy herself to prate on the things of God.” If Dr. 
Carson should plead that he was writing against Unitarianism, or 
loose views of inspiration, as his justification, I have only to ask : 
When was not the cloak of zeal for God and the truth, thrown 
over a bad spirit? This is no way to check error. It will con- 
firm twenty Unitarians or sceptics, where it convinces one. For 
they will ask: Can that be the truth that breeds such a spirit ? 

Nor can ai y denomination long tolerate such a spirit in its 
writers with impunity. It may assume the form of zeal for God 
and the truth. It may delude multitudes with the idea that they 
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are especially designated by God for the great work of defendin: 

‘the gospel. But this fire is not from the altar of God. It i 

strange fire. And let those who offer it take heed, lest fire go out 
from the Lord and devour them. And if the leaders of the 
Baptist denomination in this country, have any regard to their 
own moral soundness, let them stand between the living and the 
dead, and pray that the plague may be stayed ; and everywhere 
meet a spirit so unholy, with stern and emphatic rebuke. It may 
be of great use in rallying a party for a partisan warfare. It 
may for a time augment sectarian power. But it is no prepara- 
tion for the coming of the Son of God. - It is no preparation for 
the baptism of the Holy Ghost and of fire. 


§ 45. Dr. Carson’s Logic. Preliminary Remarks. 


We have considered Dr. Carson’s rhetoric. Let us now look 
at his logic. In doing this I meet with two embarrassments: 1. 
His work has not been republished in this country. Hence I 
shall direct my attention at present mainly to principles, as my 
readers can better comprehend these than details.* 2. I have 
already virtually answered nearly all of it in my last two num- 
bers, though not having seen ihe work itself, 1 did not aim to 
answer it, and hence the application of the various parts of my 
discussion to Dr. Carson’s positions may need to be pointed out. 
But as I have not room to attempt this, I shall trust*to the intel- 
ligence of my readers to do that work. 

All of Dr. Carson’s reply may be considered as relating either 
1, To principles; or, 2, To fundamental arguments; or, 3, To 
subordinate points; the truth or falsehood of which is of some 
consequence, but not essential to the main question. Dr. Carson 
seems to labor very hard to accumulate upon me errors of all sorts, 
for the purpose, it would seem, of destroying my reputation as a 
scholar, by repeated charges of folly, stupidity, nonsense, &c. Often 
the errors charged are upon minute points, not at all essential in 
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the decision of the main question. But they give him a fine op- 
portunity of setting forth’ my amazing want of perspicacity. 
Such charges of error are a kind of logical mosquitoes. They 
have a sting ; they irritate; but they have no fatal power; and 
are so numerous and minute that there is no time to pursue them, 
and little is really gained by their destruction. In the refutation 
of such charges, I shall not waste the time of my readers. If the 
main points are decided in my favor, they will die a natural 
death. I shall therefore first consider the question of principle, 
and then look at the fundamental arguments in the case. 

Careful reasoners are wont to examine principles, and state 
definitions clearly at the outset. Dr. Carson ought to have done 
this. I stated clearly and fully my principles at the outset, 
presented definitely the point to be proved, and the nature of the 
proof required. Does Dr. Carson carefully examine this part of 
my argument ? Not atall. He merely alludes to it for the sake 
of saying that he has no objection to much of it, and that I bor- 
rowed all the truth of it from him; and then passes on to his 
attack upon my examples. Does he anywhere fairly and fully 
meet and discuss my principles? Not atall. Let methen begin 
by considering both his principles and mine. 


§ 46. Dr. Carson’s System, and Canons. 


I will therefore now endeavor to do what Dr. Carson has no- 
where done, to collect the scattered fragments of his system, and 
to present them in one view ; for, above all things, it is essential 
to have clear views of the points actually in debate. Dr. Car- 
son’s system then involves four parts. 

1. To establish clearly that Sarri2w actually has the sense 
immerse in many instances. 2. To assume a canon of proof as 
to a secondary sense. 3. To provide a set of principles for 
testing all alleged secondary senses, to see if they cannot possi- 
bly be reduced to the primary sense. 4. If it is possible, then to 
overrule all probabilities of a secondary sense, by what he calls the 
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testimony of the word Sarri%w, of which the primary sense has 
been established. With the results of this process he is remark- 
ably well satisfied. In his preface, he says, ‘‘ My dissertation on 
the import of the word Barri2w I submit with confidence to the 
truly learned. If I have not settled that controversy, there is not 
truth in axioms.”” Dr. Carson has chosen to disregard the advice 
of an ancient king: “Let not him that girdeth on his harness, 
boast himself as he that putteth it off.’ Whether he has done 
wisely in sq doing, the result will show. Let us examine his 
process a little more in detail. " 

In establishing the first point, Dr. Carson ‘has laid out much 
needless labor. No one, so far as I know, ever denied it. Yet 
Dr. Carson, in his work on baptism, has accumulated passage on 
passage, as if the whole world denied that Garrifw ever means to 
immerse, till he thinks his position impregnable. Having thus 
firmly established what no one denies, Dr. Carson next lays down 
his canon as to proving a secondary sense. P, 72. “J will here 
reduce my observations on this point to the form of a canon. 
When a thing is proved by sufficient evidence, no objection from 
difficulties can be admitted as decisive, except they involve an 
impossibility.”” The “thing’’ in this case is of course the primary 
sense of Sarrifw. For though the canon is general in form, yet 
it is made for a specific case. But the canon in its general form 
looks plausible, because it includes unlike cases, and is true of 
some, and not of others. Ifa particular fact is proved by sufficient 
evidence, as for example, the being of a God, or the inspiration of 
the Scriptures, we are not to reject that fact on account of dif- 
ficulties. So if the meaning of a word in a particular passage is 
fairly proved, we are not to reject it in that passage, because of 
difficulties. But proof of the meaning of a word in one passage, 
is not of course proof of its meaning in another; because the 
meanings of all words are liable to change. Now, in all places 
where the meaning immerse has been proved by Dr. Carson to 
belong to Barrifw, I do not deny that it so belongs. But this 
is not proof of its meaning in all other cases. Its meaning in 
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each case must be decided for itself. Dr. Carson’s canon then, 
so far as it applies to the case in hand, is merely this: where one 
meaning of a word hes been proved in certain cases, no dif- 
ficulties can be admitted as decisive against retaining it in other 
cases, unless they involve an impossibility. Here it is then, in all 
its nakedness. He attempts, indeed, to put this alongside of the 
impropriety of rejecting proof of the being of a God, and the in- 
spiration of the Scriptures on the ground of difficulties. But who 
cannot see that the cases are totally unlike? If we admit a new 
meaning to the word farriZw, on the ground of difficulties, we 
do not reject the old meaning in cases where it has béen proved 
to exist ; we merely prove that in other cases another meaning co- 
exists with it. If, on the ground of difficulties, we reject the 
being of a God, or the inspiration of Scriptures; we reject the 
identical thing which we had before proved-true.. Dr. Carson’s 
canon then is in brief this : ‘“‘ We cannot admit a secondary sense 
of Parri%w, unless we can prove that the primary sense is im- 
possible,’’ Carson, p. 493, and it is in this form that he every- 
where reduces it to practice. Dr. Carson next proceeds to lay 
down canons of trial by which to test alleged secondary senses, 
in order to discover whether the impossibility of the primary 
sense which he claims as essential, actually exists. Of these the 
most important are these: 

1. P. 90, “I assert that in no language under heaven can one 
word designate two modes ;” e. g. Parrw cannot signify both dip 
and sprinkle. This he avowedly asserts, “ without reference to 
the practice of language, on the authority of self-evident truth.” 
Another form in which he states it is this: “A word that applies 
to two modes can designate neither. The same word cannot ex- 
press different modes, though a word not significant of mode may 
apply to all modes ;” e. g. wash, stain, wet, purify, are effects 
which may be produced by pouring, dipping, or sprinkling. 
“But modes are essentially different from each other, and can 
have nothing in common. One word then cannot possibly dis- 
tinguish them. The name of a mode is the word which expresses 
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it, as distinguished from other modes. But it is impossible for 
the same word to express the distinction of two modes. It might 
more reasonably be supposed, that the word black may also be 
employed to signify the idea denoted by white, as well as the idea 
which it is employed to designate, because black and white admit 
of degrees: but there are no degrees in mode,” p. 90. All this 
is avowedly @ priori reasoning, not deduced from facts, but rest- 
ing on the assumption that it is impossible so to use a word, or at 
least absurd, and therefore no word is in fact so used. If this is 
so, it is easy to compel the disciples of Dr. Carson to renounce 
immersion as the sense of baptism. 

Perfundo is used, beyond all doubt, to denote not only pouring 
but sprinkling. In the 4th book of the Georgics, line 384, Cyrene 
is represented as thrice sprinkling the burning fire with liquid 
nectar, and thus causing it thrice to blaze on high. “ Ter liquido 
ardentem perfudit Nectare Vestam.’’ ‘The sprinkling of dust on 
the head of old Latinus is denoted by a participle of the same’ 
verb, Ain. xii. 611. ‘Canitiem immundo perfusam pulvere.” 
_ Zn. x. 520, it is used to denote the sprinkling of the blood of 
slain captives on the funeral pile of Pallas.“ Perfundat sanguine 
flammas.”’ Hence to sprinkle is given by Adams, Gesner, Ains- 
worth, Facciolatus and Forcellinus, and Leverett, as one of its 
senses. It is also the word used to denote clinic baptism by 
sprinkling. 

And yet Lactantius defines baptism by this word—Institutes, 
book iv. chap. xv. He states that Christ was purified (tinctus) 
in the river Jordan, to remove not his own sins but those of human 
nature, so that as he had saved the Jews, by being circumcised, 
he might save the Gentiles by baptism, that is, by the sprinkling 
of purifying water. “Sic etiam gentes baptismo, id est, purifici 
roris perfusione salvaret.”” Now even if Dr. Carson’s disciples 
were disposed to reject the sense to sprinkle in the passages first 
quoted, and to insist on the sense to pour around, or through, or 
over, still it will not help the matter. For the mode to pour is as 
unlike immersion as the mode to sprinkle. 
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; -Hence “ nerfusione” cannot be rendered by immersion, Dr. Car- 

son being judge, and baptism is either sprinkling or pouring by 
he express definition of Lactantius. 

Tsay this is so, reasoning on Dr. Carson’s canon. But the 
fact is, that perfundo is used to denote actions involving three 
g, and immersion. 

Its use to denote sprinkling I have illustrated where dust is 
sprinkled on the head, or wine or blood on the fire. 


Horace uses it to denote pouring cold water on a man by an 


unlike modes, viz. sprinkling, pourin 


angry woman who has refused him entrance at the door, Sat. 
ii. 7,91. “ Repulsum foribus perfundit gelida.”” But when a 
horse immerses himself in a river, or when shepherds immerse 
their sheep to wash them, the same word is used. 

“ Fluviis perfundunt pecus magistri,’”” Virg. Georg. iii. 446. 
“ Equus assuetus aque perfundi flumine noto,”’ AEn. xi. 495. In 
this last use, the water is neither poured nor sprinkled. The ob- 
ject to which the word is applied is immersed in the water. 

I am aware that such passages may be translated by intro- 
ducing an effect of immersion, as for example washing, or 
thoroughly wetting. Yet even this would be no relief to the 
disciples of Dr. Carson, for unless they can make out immersion 
as a sense of “ perfusione,”’ his theory as to the meaning of bap- 
tism is lost, by the express definition of Lactantius. If they can 
make out that sense by the aid of passages similar to those last 
quoted, then his canon is lost. In fact both are lost, at any rate. 

For the principle on which this @ priori canon is based is false. 
It assumes that the same word cannot be used to designate things 
utterly unlike ; “modes,” he says, “are essentially different 
from each other, and can have nothing in common: one word 
then cannot possibly distinguish them.” And is not rapid motion 
essentially different from absolute rest? And do we not say to 
denote absolute immobility, “he stood like a post?”? And yet 
Job says, “ My days are swifter than a post.” Job ix. 25. And. 
does not Jeremiah say “one post shall run to meet another ?” 
Jer. li. 31. Shall we then say that one word cannot distinguish 
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ideas not only so unlike, but so directly opposite, and therefore 
the word post is not so used ? 

Again, the Latin word “inducere” is used to denote the mark- 
ing down, or recording of items in an account ; “inducere pecu- 


niam in rationem,”’ 


to charge money in an account, Cic. And 
yet the same Cicero uses the word inducere to denote the erasure 
of what is written, as ‘inducere Senatus consultum, seu loca- 
tionem,”’ to erase a decree of the Senate, or a lease; also, ‘ in- 


”? to erase names. This use arose from the fact 


ducere nomina, 
that writings on wax tables were erased by drawing the wax over 
the tablets. But shall we say the same word cannot possibly 
distinguish ideas so opposite as to introduce into a record, and to 
blot out from a record, and therefore induco is not so used 2 

Can anything be more opposite than to cut or tear roughly, 
and to smoothe and polish? And yet the word to mangle is used 
to denote both. ‘The mangled body of a soldier might repose in 
nicely mangled linen sheets. 

The truth is, common sense and the context always guide us, 
in such cases, and the actual usages of language refuse to be 
bound by a priori canons as to what is possible or impossible. 

2. In certain situations, two words, OR EVEN SEVERAL WORDS, 
MAY WITH EQUAL PROPRIETY FILL THE SAME PLACE, THOUGH THEY ARE 
ALL ESSENTIALLY DIFFERENT IN THEIR SIGNIFICATIONS, p. 57; e.g. 
a man who is immersed, and is wet, and washed, and purified by 
it, may, in describing the transaction, say truly, I was immersed ; 
or I was wet ; or I was washed ; or I was purified; and yet it 
does not follow that all of these words mean the same thing. 
Hence if, in describing the baptism of Christ, it is said he was 
purified ; it does not follow of course that purify is a synonyme 
of baptize. It may be that it is merely used in its place. Dr. 
Carson introduces this canon with great authority: “I do not 
request my readers to admit my canon. [ insist on their sub- 
mission: let them deny it if they can.” Dr. Carson obviously 
looks upon this as a profound and original view; for he says, 
“it is from ignorance of this principle that lexicographers have 
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given meanings to words which they do not possess,” p. 57. Its 
truth I do not deny ; of its profundity and originality let others 
Judge. ‘ 

3. “One mode of wetting is figured as another mode of wetting 
by the liveliness of the imagination,” p. 38; e. g. “A cold 
shuddering dew dips me all o’er,’—Mitron. This canon is de- 
signed to exclude the meaning to wet from Garsw, in the case 
where it is said of Nebuchadnezzar: sapn avd ryg destov rob 
odpavod +o Géijun adrod, i. e. his body was wet by the dew of 
heaven; according to Dr. Carson, his body was dipped, is a 
lively and imaginative mode of expressing his thorough wetting by 
the dew ; which in fact was not a dipping. This canon exhausts 
its full force in a vain effort to dispose of this passage.* 

4, “ Metaphor is not bound to find examples to justify its par- 
ticular figures ; but may indulge itself wherever it finds resem- 
blance.” Reply, p.436. This canon is introduced, as we shall 
see in its place, to repel my allegation that there are no examples 
in the use of language to justify the figure, “immerse in the 
Holy Spirit.” 

5. We are to distinguish between the nature of the rite and 
the meaning of its name: e. g. when Chrysostom says, “ Christ 
calls his cross baptism, because by it he purified the world ;” he 
may refer not to the import of the name of the rite, but to its na- 
ture as a rite of purification. “It is quite immaterial whether 
the idea of purification be found in the name or in the nature of 
the ordinance.”"—Reply, p. 471. Such are Dr. Carson’s leading 
canons of trial. 

It is plain on looking at them, that they are all designed for one 
end, to explain away alleged secondary senses, by proving that 
the primary may be retained; they do not prove that it is re- 
tained, but that it may be,—that we are not compelled to admit a 
secondary sense. 

Dr. Carson’s final step is to introduce what he calls the testi- 
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mony of the word Bagrrigw itself i. e. the fact that it clearly 
has the sense immerse in. other cases; this, and the fact that it 
may have it in this case, proves that it actually has it, however 
improbable it may bé, from the nature of the subject spoken of. 
But Dr. Carson commonly takes this last step, by assuming the 
very point in debate; i. e. that he has proved that the word 
PSarrigw never means anything but immerse, in the whole range 
of the Greek language; when the very question in debate is: 


~ Has it not another meaning? For, 


1. He has made only a limited examination of the uses Of the 
word. Quite large, indeed, in one view of the matter. Far 
larger than was necessary if he merely aimed to prove that im- 
merse is a meaning of BarriZw. But if he aimed to exclude every 
other meaning, far too limited. The word Parrifw and its de- 
rivatives occur in the writers of ecclesiastical Greek ten times, 
not to say a hundred times more frequently than in all the classic 
Greek writers taken together. For as a leading ordinance of 
Christianity, through which the forgiveness of sins and eternal 
life were supposed to come, baptism was to them a subject of deep 
and incessant interest; it filled all their thoughts—it gave color 
to all their emotions—it pervaded all their voluminous works. 
For successive folio pages, Sarri%w or its derivatives meet the eye 
incessantly on every page. In them also the word is used with 
direct reference to the Christian ordinance of baptism—so that no- 
thing can be more in point than their testimony. And Dr. Carson 
earnestly maintains that they must have known the sense in 
which it was used by the apostles. Yet from this part of the 
language, in his work on baptism, he produced few examples, 
yea, I had almost said none. Nor have I yet been able to find 
any proof that he had ever read the Greek Fathers on this sub- 
ject—I do not say that he had not, but merely that he has made 
assertions that I know not how to os if he had, as I shall 
soon show. 

2. On this limited examination of the uses of the word, he has 
based the affirmation that he has “ by the use of language rounp 
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that the word has this meaning (i. e. immerse), and no other.” 
He says he has found this to be so. What does this mean? Has 
he examined every case of its usage in the Greek language? He 
does not pretend it. Nay, he clearly declares that he has not. 
“T regret,” he says, “that I have not every passage in which the 
word occurs in the Greek language.’? (On Baptism, p. 24.) 
How, then, did Dr. Carson find that the word Barri2u means 
immerse in passages which, even according to his own showing, 
he never saw? There can be no way except that in which he 
establishes one of his canons, p. 90: WiTHouT REFERENCE TO THE 
PRACTICE OF LANGUAGE AND ON THE AUTHORITY OF SELF-EVIDENT 
trutH!! Truly this is a convenient way of settling the mean- 
ing of words. If this is not the way in which Dr. Carson has 
found out the meaning of Parri%w in cases which he has never 
seen, I wait to learn by aid of what undiscovered principle he 
has found it. 

3. Upon a basis so frail Dr. Carson, with unparalleled bold- 
ness, makes assertions as to the use of the word in the whole 
range and history of the Greek language. P. 448, “ Immersion 
is the only meaning of the word in every instance in the whole 
compass of the language.” P. 449, “I tell Mr. Beecher it never 
signifies to purify. My authority is the practice of the Greek 
language.” P. 464, he calls this “the ascertained meaning of 
the word.” P. 451, “its established meaning.”’ 

4. Incredible as it may seem, yet it is true, that on an assump- 
tion so totally devoid of proof, on such a mere petitio principii, 
Dr. Carson’s whole argument against me is based. Having thus 
found out and ascertained the meaning of the word, he calls it 
“the testimony of the word known by its use,” p. 451; “ the 
authority of the word,” p. 452, and gravely informs us, p. 459, 
that “ probability, even the highest probability avails nothing 
against testimony ;”/and p. 464, “to allege probability against 
the ascertained meaning of a word, is to deny testimony as a 
source of evidence, for the meaning of testimony must be known 
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by the words used.” But what is this testimony % Is the word 
Parcife'a living intelligent being? Is it conscious of its own 
meaning ? Has it testified to Dr. Carson as to its universal use ? 
If not, and if Dr. Carson has seen but a few out of the multitude 
of its usages, how dares he to call the little that he has seen, the 
universal, absolute, and exclusive sense of the word, and then to 
personify it, as a witness in a court of justice, swearing down all 
probable evidence by direct testimony? Never was there a 
more perfect illusion than such reasoning as this. It is neither 
more nor less than proving the point in question by incessantly 
and dogmatically assuming it. For until he has first assumed, 
without proof, that he has “ found” or “ ascertained,” that Bawrrifw 
means immerse, and nothing else, “in every instance in the 
whole compass of the language,” even in those cases which he 
never saw, how can he make the word testify to that point ? 
And yet this is his all-subduing argument in every case. 
First, by his canons of trial he makes the sense immerse possi- 
ble, and then brings forward his witness, SarriZw, to testify that 
it has but one sense in the whole range of the Greek tongue, and 
that one immerse. He compares, p. 449, the meaning that he 
claims, to a client whose title to the whole estate is in evidence. P. 
451, “The couches were immersed, because the word has this 
signification and no other.” P. 450, “To deny this is to give 
the lie to the inspired narrators. The word used by the Holy 
Spirit signifies immersion, and immersion only.” P. 453, “ In 
fact, to allege that the couches were not immersed, is Not to decide 
on the authority of the word used, but in opposition to this authori- 
ty, to give the lie to the Holy Spirit. Inspiration employs a word 
to designate the purification of the couches which never signifies 
anything but immerse. If they were not immersed, the historian 
is a false witness. This way of conferring meaning on words is 
grounded on infidelity.” Again: ‘“ When’the Holy Spirit em- 
ploys words whose meanings are not relished, critics do not say 
that he lies, but they say what is equal to this, that his words 
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mean what they cannot mean. [This is a respectful way of call- 
ing him a liar.” ]}* I had said, Bib. Rep. April, 1840, p. 359, 
“ The question is not: Will we believe that the couches were im- 
mersed, if the Holy Ghost says so, but this, Has he said so?” 
and I decided that he has not. This, according to Dr. Carson, is 
a respectful way of calling him a liar. Now, in reply to all this, I 
totally deny Dr. Carson’s whole ground work, in general, and in 
particular—in the whole, and in all its parts. There is no such 
testimony of the word BarriZw, as he alleges. It is all a mere 
fiction of Dr. Carson’s, sustained by no evidence but his own un- 
proved assertion. It is a mere dream. Does Dr. Carson allege 
passages in which the meaning immerse clearly occurs? I do 
not deny the meaning in those cases: in other cases I do deny it, 
and claim that there is satisfactory evidence »of another sense. 
And am I to be answered by such a mere figment as an alleged 
testimony of the word as to its own use in all cases in the whole 
language, when in fact all that this testimony amounts to, is Dr. 
Carson’s unproved assertion ? And on such grounds as these, am 
I to be charged with giving the lie to the Holy Spirit? And yet, 
this is the whole foundation of Dr. Carson’s argument against me. 
His whole logical strength lies here. This mere petitio principii, 
dressed up in all shapes, and urged with unparalleled assurance, 
figures from beginning to end of his reply. In this consists its 
whole heart, and soul, and mind, and strength, and life. It has 
no energy that is not derived from this. 

Such, then, are Mr. Carson’s principles—such is his system, 
and such the mode in which he applies his principles. 


§ 47. My Principles—How Dr. Carson represents them. 


Of my principles he speaks fiercely ; and calls them false, fana- 
tical, and subversive of all revealed truth. It is important, then, 


* This sentence is omitted in the last edition of Dr. Carson’s reply to me. 
t See § 14. 
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to inquire what are they ? and has Dr. Carson truly represented 
them? : 

In answer to this, I reply, he has not. 

He has nowhere fairly stated or answered my principles at all ; 
and no one from his reply could imagine what they are. What 
then has he done? He discusses no principles at the outset. He 
merely says that I have proved no secondary sense of Parrifw, 
and that ‘‘ my dissertation is no more to critical deduction than 
Waverley or Kenilworth to history. Indeed the relation is not so 
true ; it wants that verisimilitude which is to be found in the 
novels of the illustrious Scott. To the ignorant there is an ap- 
pearance of philosophy and learning, but sound criticism will 
have little difficulty in taking the foundation from under the edi- 
fice which he has labored to erect,” page 429.. He then takes up 
the passages on which I rely, and proceeds, in his way, to take out 
the foundation. ‘That is, he assumes the truth of his own princi- 
ples, though I had proved them to be false—suppresses or misre- 
presents mine, and then declares that all the evidence I have ad- 
duced is no proof—and is filled with unutterable amazement at 
my excessive want of perspicacity, ete. All of which amounts 
to merely this, that I rely on arguments which his principles re- 
ject, but which are sound and unanswerable according to my 
own. In other words, though I have proved his principles to be 
false, yet because I do not see with his eyes, therefore I do not 
see at all, but am stupid, blind, etc. - 

At length, on p. 464, he thus represents my principles. 

“‘ Mr. Beecher proceeds on an axiom that is false, fanatical, and 
subversive of all revealed truth—namely, that meaning is to be 
assigned to words in any document, not from the authority of the 
use of language, ascertained by acknowled ed examples, but 
from views of probability of the thing related independently of 
the testimony of the word.” 

Dr. Carson does not pretend that this axiom is stated in my 
words ; but he gives it in his own words, and in italies too, as a 
condensed summary of my principles. To all this I have but one 
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reply to make, and that is a direct denial. I reject this statement 
of my views, as entirely delusive, and totally unfair. DoI indeed 
avowedly disregard the authority of the use of language, ascer- 
tained by acknowledged examples, in assigning meaning to words ? 
All my principles are avowedly derived from the use of language, 
ascertained by acknowledged examples, and rest upon this use. 

What I actually do is this. In assigning a secondary meaning 
to words, I regard three things at least, and not onealone. I re- 
gard, 1. General laws of language, established by examples. 2. 
The original and primary sense of particular words. 3. The 
circumstances of the speaker, and the nature of the subject 
spoken of. It is by considering all these that I decide when a 
word has a secondary sense. 


§ 48. True Statement of my Principles. 


My principles are fully and carefully set forth in §§ 1-7, occu- 
pying in all nearly 18 pages. No one who will carefully read 
them, can mistake them, or think that I hold the views ascribed to 
me by Dr. Carson. I cannot again go over all that ground ; but 
for the sake of perspicuity, I will here briefly recapitulate the 
most important of my principles. 

1. In assigning secondary senses, we are to be guided, as just 
stated, by general laws of language, the primary meaning of the 
word, the circumstances of the speaker, and the nature of the 
subject spoken of. 

2. One of these general laws is, that, inasmuch as in all lan- 
guages, a large number of words have left their primary sense 
and adopted secondary senses, it is never a priori improbable that 
the same should be true of any particular word. 

8. But whilst such transitions are common in all words, they 
are particularly common in words of the class of Barrifw, denot- 
ing action by, or with a reference to a fluid. This is owing to 
the fact, that the effects produced by the action depend not on the 
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action alone, but on the action and the fluid combined, and of 
course may be varied as the fluid or its application varies. And 
this I illustrated at great length, by acknowledged examples of the 
use of language in the case of cognate words. 

From this I inferred that the usages of languages create no 
probability against a secondary sense of the word Parrigw, but 
that the probability is decidedly in its favor. Still further, I al- 
leged, 

4. That the existence of manners and customs tending to such 
a result,.renders such a result still more probable; and that 
among the Jews such manners and customs did exist. 

-5. That this probability is still more inereaséd according to 
the laws of language, by the fact that Sarsi%w refers to the work 
of the Holy Spirit, and that this is to purify, and that no external 
act has in itself any fitness to present this idea to the mind. For 
the effects of pouring, sprinkling, and immersion, depend not on 
the act, but on the fluid. The act being the same, ink, oroil, or 
wine, or pure water, or filthy water, would produce effects en- 
tirely unlike. The law of language in this case is, that in the 
progress of society new ideas produce either new words or new 
senses of old words—and that Paari2u, when applied to the opera- 
tions of the Holy Ghost, was applied to a subject of thought un- 
known to the writers of classic Greek, and therefore had probably 
undergone a change to qualify it for its purpose, i.e. to designate 
his peculiar work. 

Now all of these principles relate to general laws of language, 
and in proof of them I appealed to acknowledged facts in the use 
of language. . 

But I clearly stated that these principles do not of themselves 
prove that SamsiZ« means to purify, but merely open the way 
for such proof, and enable us to decide what, and how much proof 
is needed in order to prove the point. I also definitely stated that 


it was to be proved as other facts are, i. e. by appropriate evi- 
dence. % 
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And here comes up the real ground of difference between Dr. 
Carson and me. This point deserves particular attention. The 
whole stress of this part of the battle is concentrated here. 

1. Dr. Carson assumes, against all these previous probabilities, 
that a secondary sense in the word Bawri%w cannot be established 
except by the highest possible proof, i. e. a case in which the 
primitive sense is impossible. This I totally deny, and maintain 
that a lower degree of proof is amply sufficient to establish a mean- 
ing, which the laws of language have already rendered so pro- 
bable. , 

2. Dr. Carson totally disregards not only the lower degrees of 
moral evidence, but the laws of cumulative evidence also. He 
takes each passage separately, and if he can prove that it does 
not come up to his canon of proof, i. e. if it cannot be shown that 
the sense immersion is impossible, he sets it aside asa cipher, and 
so of every other one in detail. He then says, “ach of the 
cases considered separately is nothing ; all taken together, then, 
must be nothing. It is the addition or multiplication of ciphers.” 
—Reply,:p. 465. 

All this I totally deny, and maintain that it is entirely at war 
with the laws of moral and cumulative evidence. Because the 
reasoning of philology is not demonstrative, but moral and cumu- 
lative, and an ultimate result depends upon the combined impres- 
sion of all the facts of a given case as a whole, on the principle 
that the view which best harmonizes all the facts, and falls in 
with the known laws of the human mind, is true. 

And where many separate and independent facts all tend, 
with different degrees of probability, to a common result, there is 
an evidence over and above the evidence furnished by each case 
in itself, in the coincidence of so many separate and independent 
probabilities, in a common result. And to prove that each may 
be explained otherwise, and is not in itself a demonstration, can- 
not break the force of the fact that so many separate and inde- 
pendent probabilities all tend-one way. The probability thus 
produced, is greater than the sum of the separate probabilities ; it 
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has the force of the fact that they coincide, and that the assump- 
tion of the truth of the meaning in which they all coincide, is the 
only mode of explaining the coincidence. : 

Any one of the following facts may be true of a young gentle- 
man and a lady, to whom it is not improper or improbable that he 
should be married, without giving reason to believe that they are 
engaged. They may be seen walking together in one instance, 
or riding together, or in a store together, or looking at furniture 
together, or they may exchange letters in one instance with each 
other, or they may be seen examining a house together ; and each 
act may be such as not to prove an engagement ; but can all these 
acts take place in connexion with each other, and each be oft re- 
peated, and yet furnish no higher proof of an engagement than 
any one alone? Shall we say each is nothing, and therefore all 
taken together are nothing ; it is the addition or multiplication of 
ciphers ? | eta 

So, if there is no reason why Sarsi% should not have the sense 
purify, and a strong probability that it should, and’ innumerable 
facts on all sides create each a probability of it, is the existence 
and coincidence of all these facts nothing, because each by itself 
does not demonstrate it ? Such is Dr. Carson’s position—such is 
not mine. Who. is “correct let the universal opinions and prac- 
tices of mankind, and the laws of circumstantial evidence in all 
courts of justice, decide. 

Such, in short, are my principles, and my whole argument, 
tested by these, is sound and unanswerable. Dr. Carson in re- 
plying to me, ought first to have stated them clearly, and to have 
shown their falsehood, if he could. This he has not done, nor at- 
tempted to do, and that for the best of all reasons, they admit of 
no reasonable denial, and they cannot be disproved. 


§ 49. Dr. Carson’s Course and his Objections. 


What then does Dr. Carson do? Hear him, p. 429. “To 
much of the former part of the work I can have no possible ob- 
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jection, because it is a mere echo $f my own philological doc- 
trines, illustrated with different examples. In a work controvert- 
ing the conclusions which I have drawn in my treatise on baptism, 
it surely was very unnecessary to prove that words may have a 
secondary meaning wandering very far from their original import. 
Can any writer be pointed out who has shown this more fully 
than I have done? [ do not question this principle. J have laid 
it down for him as a foundation.”” We have here an admirable 
specimen of Dr. Carson’s usual modesty and humility. Does Dr. 
Carson indeed regard himself as the father of the doctrine, that 
words may have a secondary meaning wandering very far from 
their original import ? If not, why does he call it his own philo- 
logical doctrine 2 -It is mine as truly as his. Does he indeed 
think that he has laid it down for me as a foundation? My teach- 
ers in college, yea, in my childhood, had anticipated Dr. Carson 
in that work. Even in my sophomore year, it nevegoccurred to 
me that this was a discovery, a new idea. On what other prin- 
ciple have all ‘sound modém lexicographers and commentators 
ever procéeded ? ' I'stated it; not because I deemed it a new idea, 
but because I did not. Because I considered it a first principle of 
common sense on the whole subject.. I’was, indeed, surprised to 
see it fully recognised by Dr. Carson ; Baptists are. so prone to 
forget it. But I should as soon think of calling the doctrine that 
there is a God, or that every effect must’ have a cause, my OWN 
doctrine, as to call the doctrine that words may have a secondary 
sense, MY OWN. 

But Dr. Carson says, “ to much of the former part of the work 
I can have no possible objection.” Very well. Of how much is 
this true 2? He does not say ; he implies that to some, he does ob- 
ject, but does not say to what. This again is a prudent silence. 
It would not answer to state fairly, and in my own words, what he 
does object to. Forthe mere statenient of the principles on which 
my argument rests is their proof. And they are entirely fatal to 
his cause. 

What then does he do? He proceeds to the discussion of the 
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passages alleged by me, and*silently assuming the truth of his 
own positions, in cases where we ditfer, he charges upon me ig- 
norance of the laws of controversy, want of perspicacity, heresy, 
nonsense, blasphemy, etc., because my conclusions do not agree 
with his premises, though they follow irresistibly from my own. 
Would it not have been much better to show that my premises 
were false? Alas! that he could not do. Being determined not 
to admit the truth, he did the only thing that remained, first to 
misrepresent, and then to deny it. 

Let it not then be forgotten that the real question at issue is not 
this, Shall a secondary meaning of SarsiZw be admitted from 
mere views of probability, without reference to the usages of lan- 
guage, or to the primary meaning of the word? but this: A cer- 
tain secondary sense of Sarsi%w being probable according to the 
laws of language and of the human mind, how much evidence is 
needed to pove it, and of what kind shall it be? Dr. Carson 
says, an impossibility of the primitive sense in some one instance, 
and rejects all degrees of probability below this, as ciphers. I 
deny the necessity of such proof, and allege that a proof may be 
made out by lower degrees of probability, so coinciding, as to 
form a cumulative argument on the principles of circumstantial 
evidence. 

But Dr. Carson may say that these degrees of probability arise, 
not from the words of the record, but from'the nature of the thing 
spoken of. ‘True, they do ; and so does the impossibility that he 
demands. Why is it impossible to immerse a lake in the blood 
of a mouse? Not the word Baru, but the nature of things for- 
bids it. Why is it highly improbable that all the Jews immersed 
their couches? Not the word Saxrifw, but the nature of things, 
makes it highly improbable that such a practice was ever univer- 
sal among all the Jews, though it is not absolutely impossible. 
Does Dr. Carson mean that, in assigning the meaning to words, 
we are not to regard the nature and properties of the things spoken 
of at all 2 Or that we are to regard them only when they render 
a particular meaning impossible ? But why this distinction? On 
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what is it founded ? Here are nine cases in which a given 
secondary meaning is probable, in different degrees, rising one 
above another, till at last we reach a tenth, in which no other 
meaning is possible. Here, says Dr. Carson, is something worthy 
of being regarded ; but all the nine preceding degrees must be 
dismissed as ciphers. Is this sound philosophy ? 

But Dr. Carson says that my principle is the same with that of 
the Unitarians. I reply, so is his. My principle is, that in as- 
signing secondary meanings to words, we are to regard the nature 
of the things spoken of ; and this is his,—and it is also a princi- 
ple of the Unitarians, and of all persons of common sense. Does 
a truth cease to be a truth because Unitarians hold it ? 

But Dr. Carson says that, on the ground of probabilities derived 
from the thing spoken of, Unitarians and Neologists explain away 
the word of God. . So they do on the ground of possibilities de- 
rived from the nature of things spoken of. Has Dr. Carson never 
heard the argument, that three persons cannot be one God? and 
that the word God is therefore to be taken in a lower and second- 
ary sense, when applied to Christ ? 

And will he reject a true principle of interpretation because it 
may be and has been falsely applied ? The principle is true, let 
it lead to what results it may, that in the interpretation of all lan- 
guage we must look to the things spoken of, and regard all that 
we know of their nature, properties, and laws, and not needlessly 
involve a writer in a contradiction of any of them ; and especially 
is this true of the word of God, for it is inspired; and he who 
made the laws of mind and matter is not to be represented as con- 
tradicting them in his word. And yet, what principle have Uni- 
tarians employed more than this, against the Trinity ? Is it then 
a Unitarian principle ? Nay, ratherit is a true principle; falsely 
applied, indeed, but still true. 

So the principle of regarding probabilities derived from the na- 
ture of the subject, in assigning secondary senses to words, may 
be abused ; yet it is nevertheless a true principle, and one of vast 


importance. 
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We are also to regard the primary meaning in assigning second- 
ary senses. It would not be rational to assign to fawrigw the 
sense to sing or dance, because no law of the mind, and no cir- 
cumstances, manners, or. customs, led from thé sense immerse to 
them, and no analogy illustrates such a transition: they are, 
a priori, and in every respect improbable. It is not so of the 
sense to purify. It denotes an effect of immersion in pure water. 
Such a transition is natural, it follows the analogy of language, 
and circumstances render it probable; of course it admits of 
an easy proof by probabilities derived from the nature of the 
thing spoken of. 

Such is my answer to: Dr. Carson’s vaunted argument from 
the Columbo bridge. .The case is this: Near Columbo is a 
school, on the bank of a river; over this river is a bridge of boats. 
It is related by Whitecross, that certain boys, too poor to pay ‘the 
toll, were accustomed to swim across the river to attend the 
school. Here, says Dr. Carson, according to Mr. Beecher’s 
philology, if we had only a general statement of the fact, that 
the boys so swam, a foreigner must take swim as meaning to 
walk over a bridge of boats, for it is entirely improbable that the 
boys would swim when there was a bridge. To this I reply: Dr. 
Carson admits that no one who reads the whole story in White- 
cross could make such a mistake. For he tells us that they did 
not cross the bridge, and why ;—and why they swam, and ear- 
ried their books, and how. As to Barri%w, we have the whole 
story. If we had but a part of the story, as to the boys, still I 
reply, there is no relation between the sense to swim, and the sense 
to walk on a bridge, such as exists between immerse and purify. 
Immersion in pure water tends* to produce purification. Does 
swimming in a river tend to produce walking over a bridge? Dr. 
Carson alleges that words denoting unlike modes, have nothing in 
common. How then can swimming in water, tend to the sense 
walking on a bridge? Can Dr. Carson refer me to such a tran- 
sition in the whole range of the Greek language, or any other ? 
Why then does he set this forth as a case parallel with mine, and 
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adapted clearly to show my folly ? Yet he exults as if this case 
were an end of all controversy, and refers to it in his reply again 
and again. Miserable is that.cause that drives its advocates to 
such shifts as these. ved . 


§ 50. Appeal to Facts. 


But all principles are seen most clearly in the light of facts. 
To them then let us turn. 

Clemens Alexandrinus (p. 387, Lugduni Batav. 1616) says, 
H sixav ro0 Purricparos sin av xai % &x Mwiicéwe Topaosdomevn ToIg 
TomTaic Gog wus: se 

‘HO’ ddpyvaydvn xadapd yxpoi siwar’ gdodea (Odyss. iv. 759). 


n Tlivedoan da? Thy Evyhy Epyeros Tyrduoryog Os 

Xsipag wpdimevos woriyg adds sixes’ “Adzvy (Odyss. ii. 261.) 
"Ebog rodre "Tovdasew ie xal +d wodrdxig eat xoirn BarriGecdas. 

On this I remark, 

1. That Clement is in the context speaking of Christian 
baptism. 

2. He states that “that may be an image of baptism which has 
been handed down from Moses to the poets, thus— 

Penelope having washed herself, and having on her body clean 
apparel, goes to prayer, and Telemachus having washed his 
hands in the hoary sea, prayed to Minerva. ‘This was the cus- 
tom of the Jews that they also should be often baptized upon their 
couch.”’ 

Let us now look at the nature of things. Here is before us, as 
a nation, the Jews. ‘They were accustomed to recline on couches 
at meals. These couches were large enough to hold from three 
to five persons. Clement states that it was their custom to be 

"baptized often upon their couch. We know that as a matter 
of fact it was their custom to wash their hands often during 
their meals, whilst reclining upon their couches—and the fre- 
quent immersions of men on a couch during their meals, is an 

ha 
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unheard of thing. We look at the context. He had just 
spoken of 'Telemachus as washing his hands—using vierw—and 
of Penelope as washing herself, using tdgaivw, a word perfectly 
generic, and no more limited to one mode than our word wash. 
We look further on, and we find that these are spoken of as an 
image of baptism, handed down from Moses to the poets. We 
reflect that these are rites of purification, and that Clement had 
been speaking of purity as essential in order “fo see Gods And 
can we longer doubt? Washing the hands is @ purification. 
Pilate used it to denote his innocence. The Psalmist says, I will 
wash my hands ininnocence. All things point us to purity and pu- 
rification. The sense is a priori probable—we adopt it.» We be- 
lieve that the Jews were in the habit of purifying themselves often 
upon their couch at meals, just as Telemachus did, that is, by. 
washing their hands. 

But was it not possible to have a fixed pulley over each couch 
in the dining-room, and ropes attached to the corners of the couch, 
and a baptistery in the floor below, covered by a trap door, and 
was it not possible to elevate the couches, open the trap doors, and 
immerse guests and couches together, and to do it often during 
the same meal? But it would be excessively inconvenient. No 
matter for that, what will not superstition do? But washing 
hands is spoken of as an image of baptism. No matter, it is an 
image of it as to its nature, whatever may be the meaning of the 
name. (Weshall hereafter see how much use Dr. Carson makes 
of this distinction.) Now all this may be said. Dr. Carson on 
his principles is obliged to say it. But whom will it convince ? 
None but the man who has a cause to maintain, which is lost so 
soon as he admits that the word Samrifw means to purify, irre- 
spective of mode. . 

Now in this case, the probability is so high as to produce on 
every disinterested mind the impression of certainty, yet because 
it does not reach Dr. Carson’s arbitrary canon, it is to be rejected 
as a cipher. But who will dare to reject it? After the violence 
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of party spirit has put forth all its energies, common sense will 
certainly resume her sway, and cover all such evasions with 
merited disgrace. 

Let us look at another case. , 

Justin Martyr (p. 164. London 1772) says, ri yag dpedog 
exé vod rod Ramricwaros, 0 THv Chena xob dvov To Coua poudgivEs ; 
Baxrigdnre.civ uyiv and beyns, xai dao wadgoveziag, dad pbdvou, 
amd pstods xai idodero coin xodagév é¢rs. ‘ What is the profit of 
that baptism which purifies the flesh and the body alone? Be 
baptized as to your souls, from anger and from covetousness, 
from enyy’and from hatred, and lo! your body is pure.”? We 
look at the nature of things. An actual immersion for the sake 
of purity does not belong to the mind. We look at the usages of 
languaget The mind isnever spoken of as figuratively immersed, 
for mental purity. It is spoken of as immersed in cares, troubles, 
pollution, &c. We look at the language used. /arsi%w is fol- 
lowed by aad preceding that from which the mind is to be 
cleansed—this suits the sense to purify, but not the sense to im- 
merse. We say naturally be -purified from anger—not be im- 
mersed from anger. We look at the context. Justin had been 
speaking of the atonement of Christ, and of its power to cleanse 
from sin. He had just spoken of the passage in Isaiah, wash 
you, make you clean, as referring to baptism. He has spoken of 
purifying, washing, cleansing, in various forms, but has used no 
undisputed equivalent of immersion, such as xaradiw. Whether 
then we look at the nature of things, or the general usages of 
language, or the particular language of this passage, or of the 
context, all tends to one result. All things, with united voice, 
call out for the sense to purify. And it is the sense; and the 
true translation of the passage is this: “ What is the profit of that 
purification, which purifies the flesh and the body alone? Be 
purified as to your souls, from anger and from covetousness, from 
envy and from hatred, and lo! your body is pure.” And long 
_after all the efforts of party spirit to wrest it to any other sense 
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have found an ignominious grave, it will stand in its native 
simplicity and beauty, satisfying and delighting every candid 
mind by its inherent and self-evidencing power of truth. Another 
sense can indeed be forced on these words by the violence of 
arbitrary canons of logic and rhetoric. But the laws of language, 
and of the human mind, though for a time suppressed by force, 
cannot die. ‘They will break through all rhetorical and logical 
chains, and assert and make good their indefeasible claims. 

I do not advocate these principles so earnestly because there 
are no passages that can meet Dr. Carson’s highest claims,—in 
my second book I have produced such, and I have many more 
to produce before I close,—but because [ wish to repel his unrea- 
sonable claims of evidence, and to restore the usages of language 
to their true and inherent liberties, against his violence and force. 

The human mind is an instrument of wondrous delicacy, and 
language is its mirror. The slightest influence of taste, cireum- 
stances, and subjects of thought, affect its meaning. ‘The manner 
in which it passes from sense to sense, in the use of words is to be 
ascertained by observation, and cannot be fixed a priori, by 
theory. And if it passes easily from sense to sense, in words of 
a given class, no man has a right to make the proof that it has so 
passed, difficult, yea, almost impossible, for party ends, and by 
arbitrary canons of evidence. Yet this, Dr. Carson has done. 
He has provided rhetorical and logical cords and chains, for 
forcing back and confining to the primitive sense, all usages of 
the word Sarrifw which seem to have left it, and happy is that 
word which has energy enough to retain its inalienable rights of 
freedom, after he has laid his hands upon it. 


§ 51. Dr. Carson’s Principles subvert themselves. 


But happily, Dr. Carson furnishes the means of destroying his 
own principles. I have said that his practice is against his own 
principles. ‘Does he not admit that Saarw means to dye or 
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color when it is applied to the beard and hair? And is it im- 
possible to dip these? Improbable surely it is, but not half so 
much as the immersion of couches.” Hear his reply. ‘Here 
I am caught at last. Surely my feet are entangled in my own 
net. But let the reader see with what ease I can extricate my- 
self. The assertion of my antagonist arises from his want of 
discrimination” (of course, as I happen to differ from Dr. Carson). 
“T admit that Sarrw has a secondary signification, because such 
secondary signification is in proof, and instances may be alleged 
in which its primary meaning is utterly impossible,” e. g. the 
immersion of a lake in the blood of a mouse. ‘Show me any- 
thing like this with respect to BawsiZw, and I will grant a second- 
ary meaning. And as soon as a secondary meaning is ascer- 
tained on sufficient grounds, I do not demand in every instance a 
proof of impossibility of primary meaning before the secondary is 
alleged. The competition between rival meanings must then be 
determined on other grounds.” So then all cases of probability 
are to be set aside as ciphers, till one case can be found to come 
up to Dr. Carson’s canon ; and, however numerous they are, to 
adduce them is only adding ciphers to ciphers, or multiplying 
ciphers by ciphers. But as soon as one case of the right kind is 
found, lo! all these ciphers at once assume a value. Dr. Carson 
is now willing to admit them on lower evidence. If he had not 
found the passage as to the lake and the mouse, or some one like 
it, he must have believed that the Indians dip their beards and 
hair, not that they dye them—but now it is easy to see that they 
do not dip them but dye them. Is this sound philosophy LEE 
is, Dr. Carson has dug a mine under all of his reply tome. All 
my cases of probability, according to him, are as yet ciphers. 
But I may find the lucky passage at last—and lo! they spring 
into life and put in their claims for a new trial. Can Dr. Carson 
refuse it? If not, then all his labor is in vain. He must do all 
his work over again, and judge on new principles and with new 
results. Let us try and see if we cannot find a passage. 
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§ 52. Cases. Clinic Baptism. Purifying Agents. 

In Routh’s Reliquiz Sacre, vol. iii. p. 48, occurs a passage 
from Nicephorus, describing a clinic baptism, dis’ derobaveibas 
Teogdoxipov dvra rd Lowe airhoos AuPeiv’ 6 08 xai gv adrn +H xAivn A 
éxsiro wepryidevra Ondev ébamriZev. “So that he, expecting to die, 
asked to receive the water, i. e. baptism. And he baptized him, 
even upon his couch upon which he lay.” Did he then take up 
couch, man and all, and immerse them? Dr. Carson must say 
yes, if it is possible—and is it not? But stay, there is still 
another word, regrydéevra, which expressly defines the mode. It 
is by affusion! So then we have at length reached the mark, 
and immersion is pointedly excluded, unless affusion or sprinkling 
is immersion. And now Dr. Carson’s labor is all lost, and it will 
be doubly and trebly lost on his own principles, before I am 
through, for cases equal or superior to this in strength, abound. 
Will Dr. Carson say, that the phrase, sive xen +0 rodrov Bawritwa 
évou.acos, follows? It does, indeed, and implies a doubt of the 
propriety of calling such a transaction a baptism ; but could there 
be any doubt of the utter impropriety of calling it an immersion ? 
Is it, indeed, doubtful, whether pouring or sprinkling is immer- 
sion? Let Dr. Carson look at his own canon, and can he doubt ? 
What then was the doubt? Whether such a transaction was a 
real purification, or remission of sins. This was the point on 
which doubt existed, as the question proposed to Cyprian, and his 
answer alike imply. The common mode of purifying, i. e. re- 
mitting sins, was by immersion. In the case of those who were 
in danger of death, another mode was used—all confessed that it 
was another mode. Did this, could it raise the question, whether 
two modes, by the confession of all totally unlike, were yet so 
nearly alike, that the name of one could be applied to the other ? 
Or did it raise this question, whether the new mode was in fact 
effectual to absolve from sin, that is, was it an effectual purifica- 
tion, or remission of sins? It did, and Cyprian decided that it 
was. So then, no sense but purification is possible in this case. 
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So that this is the true translation of the passage: “ He, expect- 
ing to die, asked to receive the water, and he purified him by 
affusion, even upon the bed upon which he lay—if, indeed, it is 
proper to call such a transaction a purification.” All my so-called 
ciphers are, therefore, at once restored to their full and true 
value. 

The expression, “asked to receive the water,” seems singular. 
Its singularity will cease when we consider another usage of the 
fathers. They were accustomed to call water itself a baptism. 
So they called blood a baptism. On what ground? On the 
same ground on which Christ is called our sanctification and 
salvation, because he sanctifies and saves us. On this ground 
they called water a purification, because it purifies. It is a 
purifier. On what ground could they call water an immersion ? 
It is not an immerser. It does not immerse us—others immerse 
us in it, and it purifies us. If the fact that others immerse us in 
water, justifies us in calling it an immersion, there is the same 
reason for calling it a sprinkling or a pouring—for others sprinkle 
us with it, or pour it on us. But what shall we say of blood ? 
Was there a rite of immersion in blood? Men were purified by 
blood, but it was by sprinkling, not by immersion. Why then 
call it an immersion? Here all possibility of the sense immer- 
sion is cut off. The truth is, that by a natural metonymy, 
means of purification were called baptisms, i. e. purifications, 
transferring the name of the effect to the cause. 

So Tertullian (p. 357. Paris, 1634) says, speaking of the wa- 
ter and the blood, “ Hos duo baptismos de vulnere perfossi lateris 
emisit.’’ ‘ These two baptisms he poured forth from the wound 
of his pierced side.” Did he mean to say that Christ poured forth 
two immersions from his wounded side ? or that he sent forth two 
purifications ? So Augustine uses such passages as these, ‘“ bap- 
tismus, id est aqua:” again, “baptismus, id est aqua salutis.” 
Isidore Hispalensis (Monumenta Orthodoxographa, p. 1774), 
speaking of the water that flowed from the side of Christ, says, 
“« baptismus est aqua,’ and gives as his reason, “ nullum aliud 
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est elementum quod purgat omnia.” That i is, * ‘water is a sean 
cation, because there is no other element that purifies all things.”” 
Once more: air was regarded as a purifying element and a type . 
of the Holy Spirit ; and thunder was regarded as 4 compound of 
water and air. The philosophy was oe pre to what language 
did it give rise? Maximus (p. 449, vol. ii. Paris, 1675) says, 
that sons of thunder means sons of eee The reasonis, 4 
Beovry ouvicraras 2 datos xai rveiparos. Thunder is composed 
of water and air, and this he calls pucraywyia rol Bawricparos, 
i. €. a mystic intimation of purification; and sons of thunder 
means, on this ground, sons of purification. What has immer- 
sion to do with all this? Again, Anastasius speaks of baptism as 
poured into the water-pots; and the water-pots as baptized by 
pouring baptism into them, Bibliotheca Patrum, vol. v. p. 958. 
Does he mean that the pots were immersed by pouring immersion 
into them, or that they were purified by pouring purification, i. e. 
water, a purifier, into them? This transaction he regards as a 
type of the baptism of the Gentiles. Did he suppose that they 
were to be immersed by pouring immersion upon them ? 

These passages are in themselves sufficient to settle the case. 
But as Mr. Carson attaches so much importance to the proof of 
an impossibility of the sense of immersion, I will add a few more 
passages. 


§53. Other Cases. Expiation by Sprinkling called Baptism. 


The passages now to be adduced are designed to prove this posi- 
tion ; that the fathers apply the word Samrrifw to denote expia- 
tion by sprinkling, and, indeed, expiation however made, so that 
all the sprinklings and other expiations of the Mosaic ritual, and 
even of the whole heathen world, are spoken of as baptisms. 

Before proceeding to adduce the passages, it will add to the 
clearness of our ideas, to recur to the usages of language on the 
subject of sacrificial purification, or expiation by atonement. 
We have seen, then, that ideas of absolution, expiation, forgive- 
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ness, are expressed ‘in Greek by xadagifw, to make pure, to purify 
—also, that the actual removal of moral pollution by the truth 
and the Spirit are denoted by the same word. Now, in spiritual 
baptism, these things always co-exist, i. e. those who are for- 
givemare always made pure in fact, yet there is a logical distine- 
tion between the two ideas, and the word xabagi2o directs the mind 
sometimes to one chiefly, and sometimes to the other. We seein 
English the same idiom in our use of the words clear and purge. 
They have a legal sense denoting to absolve, as when God says 
he will not clear the guilty ; and sin or guilt are said to be purged 
away by the blood of Christ. So in law, we read of purging by 
an oath ; and of compurgators, who freed accused persons from 
charges of guilt by an oath in their favor. In such cases the re- 
ference plainly is to acquittal from charges, not to an actual puri- 
fication of the heart. The same idiom exists in the Latin words 
lavo, purgo—as lavare, or purgare peccatum—to give or to obtain 
pardon for sins. Thus, ‘“ venis precibus lautum peccatum’’—you 
come to obtain by prayers the forgiveness of your sins. Literal- 
ly, you come by prayers to wash, purify, or purge, your sin. 

For these reasons | shall not hesitate, in translating the sacri- 
ficial sense of xasagifw and Parrifw, to use as equivalents the 
words purify, purge, wash, absolve, expiate, atone for, clear, ac- 
quit, forgive, &c., as the case may require. 

The most striking case of absolution by sprinkling in the word 
of God is undoubtedly that in which the Israelites were saved by 
the sprinkling of the blood of the Paschal Lamb on their door 
posts. It was established to commemorate the redemption out of 
Egypt, and was the great type of atonement by the sprinkling of 
the blood of Jesus Christ, the Lamb of God who taketh away the 
sins of the world. In Ex. xii. 21-28, Moses directs as to the 
sprinkling of the blood with a bunch of hyssop, and says, when 
the Lord seeth the blood upon~the lintel and on the two side 
posts, the Lord will pass over the door, and will not suffer the de- 
stroyer to come into your houses to smite you. And ye shall ob- 
serve this thing for an ordinance for ever. This is the only case 
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of sprinkling the blood of a lamb by hyssop in the Old Testa- 
ment, and in this case there was no bathing, washing, or immer- 
sion, as some allege in the case of sprinkling the ashes of a heifer 
by hyssop. Iam so particular on this case, because Ambrose 
speaks of it directly as a baptism under the law. Much contro- 
versy has existed as to what the divers baptisms were of which 
Paul speaks. Of these Ambrose regards the sprinkling of the 
blood of a lamb with a bunch of hyssop as one,—vol. ii. p. 333. 
Paris, 1609. Speaking to the baptized, he says, “ Ye received 
white garments that they might be an indication that ye have laid 
aside the garments of sin, and put on the chaste robes of inno- 
cence, concerning which the prophet said, thou shalt sprinkle me 
with hyssop and I shall be cleansed. Thou shalt wash me, and 1 
shall be whiter than snow.”’ Adsperges me hyssopo et munda- 
bor ; lavabis me et supra nivem dealbabor. Qui enim bapiizatur, 
et secundum legem, et secundum evangelium videtur esse mun- 
datus. Secundum legem quia hyssopi fasciculo Moyses adsper- 
gebat sanguinem agni; secundum evang. ete. ‘ For, he who is 
baptized, both according to the law and according to the gospel, is 
made clean. According to the law, because Moses, with a bunch 
of hyssop, sprinkled the blood of a lamb. According to the gos- 
pel,’ &c. Here his main position is that baptized persons are 
made clean, both according to the law and according to the gospel. 
Of course there were baptized persons under the law. Of these 
baptized persons Ambrose gives one example, to prove his main 
position. Who were they? ‘This is the point. Were they per- 
sons immersed ? or were they persons purified, i. e. expiated by 
the sprinkling of blood? Plainly the latter; for he refers to a 
case in which there was nothing but purification, i. e: expiation, 
by sprinkling the blood of a lamb, and he does not even allude to 
immersion at all; and from these facts he proves that baptized per- 
"sons were made clean. All this is plain, and forcible, and logi- 
cal, if baptize means to purify, i. e. to expiate ; on any other 
supposition it is of no force at all. For suppose that Moses did 
sprinkle the blood of a lamb on the posts of the doors, and suppose 
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that it did make expiation, and thus purify the people and make 
them clean, it only proves that ewpiated persons were made clean ; 
but how does it prove that émmersed persons were made clean ac- 
cording to the law ? It does not, it cannot—and thus the sense 
immerse is excluded, and no sense but purify or expiate is possi- 
ble. ‘This, then, is the sense of the passage : ‘“‘ He who is expiat- 
ed (or absolved) is made clean, both according to the law, and ac- 
cording to the gospel. According to the law, because Moses, in 
order to make expiation, took a bunch of hyssop and sprinkled the 
blood ofa lamb, and according to the prophet, this makes clean (ad- 
sperges me hyssopo et mundabor); according to the gospel, be- 
cause he is made whiter than snow whose sins are forgiven.” Su- 
pra nivem dealbatur cui culpa dimittitur. How clearly then does 
this passage exclude immersion as the meaning of baptism, and 
establish purification, or the remission of sins, as its religious 
sense. The same sense we shall soon see in the formal defini- 
tions of Athanasius, Zonaras, and Phavorinus. It is seen no less 
plainly in another passage of Ambrose: “ Unde sit baptisma nisi 
de cruce Christi, de morte Christi ?’”’ vol.*i. p. 356. “ Whence 
is remission of sins, except from the cross of Christ, from the death 
of Christ?” ‘“Tbi est omne mysterium, quia pro te passus est. 
In ipso redemeris, in ipso salvaberis.”’ “ There is all the mystery, 
because he suffered for thee. In him thou shalt be redeemed ; in 
him thou shalt be saved.” How beautifully all of this applies to 
the remission of sins. It is the remission of sins, it is not immer- 
sion, that comes from the cross and death of Christ. Hence, we 
need not wonder to hear him speak of expiation by the sprink- 
ling of the blood of the paschal lamb as a baptism, for it was a 
remission of sins ; and the sprinkling of the blood of the paschal 
lamb was the great type of the sprinking of the blood of the Lamb 
of God who taketh away the sins of the world. Here then, be- 
yond all doubt, expiation by sprinkling is considered as a baptism 
under the law, and is one of the dsagogos Barsicpoi spoken of by 
Paul in Heb. ix. 10. 

Nor is this the only case. Cyril of Alexandria, on Isa. iv. 4, 
vol. ii. Paris, 1538, speaks of the sprinkling of the ashes of a 
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heifer as a baptism. He is denying the power of mere external 
rites to purify the soul, and says, BeSarricusda pev yee odx ev 
Vdars yiuvy, GAD? 0dd8 Caddy Oapwarswg—aAN? Ev avEdwors Gxyigd xoul 
muei. ‘ We have been baptized not with mere water, nor yet 
with the ashes of a heifer, but with the Holy Spirit and fire.” 
This implies that externally there was a baptism by water; and 
therefore, just as clearly, that there was an external ‘baptism by 
the ashes of a heifer. Whatwasthis? Let Paul answer: “The 
ashes of a heifer sprinkling the unclean, sanctifieth to the purify- 
ing of the flesh.” If any one should say there wasa rite of 
washing or bathing connected with sprinkling; I answer— 
Cyril, in a parenthetic explanation after dapcaAswg, evolves his 
own meaning too clearly to admit of denial—sépavricusda 02 aegis 
Povav Tyg Cagis xabapiryra xada pnowd waxceig ILatdog. “ Weare 
sprinkled to purify the flesh alone, as says the blessed Paul.” From 
this it is plain that the word Sasigw is here limited to the sprink- 
ling of the unclean person by the ashes ofa heifer. And no reference 
is made to any rite of washing or bathing, even if one existed. 

According to Cyril then, the sprinkling of the ashes of a heifer 
was an external baptism, but it did not effect real and spiritual pu- 
rification, any more than a mere washing in water. The sprink- 
ling of an unclean person with the ashes of a heifer was, there- 
fore, another of the diagogos Carricuor of which Paul speaks. 

The same Cyril, on Isa. i. 16, “ wash you, make you clean,’ 
considers it as a command to baptize, and says, rolro xai 6 waren 
vous adtoig dg év Oxioug disriaou, epy yae, Num. viii. 6,7. “ This 
the ancient law imaged forth to them as in shadows, for he said, 
Take the Levites and cleanse them, and thus shalt thou do 
unto them to cleanse them: sprinkle water of purifying on 
them,” &c. There is no immersion or bathing here. But 
sprinkling alone, ita sosv ér1 73 Vag ro0 dyvicwou diW&EE Ayo 6 
copurarog ILaiaos, Heb. ix. 13,14. “ What the water of purifi- 
cation is, the most wise Paul shall teach, saying: the ashes of a 
heifer sprinkling the unclean, sanctifieth to the purifying of the 
flesh.” In this Cyril saw baptism imaged forth as in a shadow ; 
and this passage throws light on the preceding, and shows that in 
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all the various sprinklings of the old law, he saw some of the 
dsapopos Barsicuol, of which Paul speaks. 

Nor is this all. Tertullian speaks of the sprinklings and expi- 
ations of the heathen world, as the Devil’s baptism, rivalling the 
ordinances of God. (De Baptismo, p. 257. Paris, 1634.) He 
first. unfolds the purifying power of water (as we have seen he 
calls it a baptism on this ground), and then the various uses made 
of it by the Gentile world. “ At the sacred rites of Isis, or Mithra, 
they are initiated by a washing [lavacro]; they carry out their 
gods with washings [lavationibus]; they expiate villas, houses, 
temples, and whole cities, by sprinkling with water carried around. 
Certainly they are purified [tinguntur] in the Apollinarian and 
Eleusinian rites, and they say that they do this to obtain regene- 
ration, and to escape the punishment of their perjuries. .Also 
among the ancients, whoever had stained himself with murder, 
expiated himself with purifying water. In view of these things 
we see the zeal of the devil in rivalling the things of God, since 
he also practises baptism among his own people—[cum et ipse 
baptismum in suis exercet.] What can be found like this? The 
polluted one purifies [immundus emundat]. The destroyer de- 
livers. He who is under condemnation, absolves others [damnatus 
absolvit]. He will destroy, forsooth, his own work, washing 
away the sins which he inspires.” 

Tertullian here traces the purifier water through all its uses in 
the heathen world in purifying, whether by sprinkling, or in any 
other way, for absolution, or for cleansing. And he sums it all 
up as the Devil’s baptism. Words denoting sprinkling, or pu- 
rification, or absolution, pervade the whole passage—as lavacrum, 
lavatio, aspergo, purgo, expio, abluo, emundo, absolvo, diluo. But 
no word occurs denoting of necessity immersion. Dr. Carson may 
refer to tingo. I know that he has said in his work on baptism, 
p. 55, “ Tingo expresses appropriately dipping and dyeing, and 
these only.”” Dr. Carson says this with his usual accuracy. 
Ovid was of a different opinion. Speaking of the ocean in a storm, 
he says, “videtur aspergine tingere nubes.””—Metamorph. xi. 497, 
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498. Did Ovid mean that “the ocean seems to dye the clouds 
with spray,” or “toimmerse them with spray ?”’ He means plain- 
ly “tosprinkle them with spray.” He also uses the expression, 
“tingere corpus aqua sparsa.”’ (Fast. iv. 790. See Gesner on 
tingo.) Does this mean “ to color or to immerse the body by sprin- 
kled water?” And what mean the common expressions, tingi nar- 
do, tingi Pallade, tingi oleo? Is oil a coloring substance ? or was it 
customary to be dipped inoil 2 We read of anointing with oil, or of 
pouring oil on the head. Who has recorded the custom of dipping 
in oil ? Hilarius too, on Acts xix. 4, speaking of a spurious bap- 
tism, says, ‘non tincti sed sordidati sunt.”’ Here the antithesis de- 
mands of us to translate, “they were not purified but polluted.” 
Tingo, then, means to sprinkle, to wet or moisten, to wash, to pu- 
rify—and in reference to baptism, this last is its appropriate sense. 
No word, then, occurs, denoting immersion. All kinds of purifi- 
cation and expiation are spoken of, including prominently those 
by sprinkling, and all are summed up as the Devil’s baptism, i. e. 
the Devil’s purification or absolution—and the closing contrast 
rests for all its force on assigning to the word this sense. 

Nor was this idea of the Devil’s baptism rivalling God’s, pe- 
culiar to Tertullian. It is found also in Justin Martyr and Am- 
brose. After describing Christian baptism, Justin says, xo) rd 
Aovresv Oy roils’ dxoicavees of Daioves did rod. eopHrou xsxnguypevov 
evnpyntav pavriZew saurods sols sig cad isgu adrdw gers Paivoveec. 
“The deemong hearing of this washing, or purification, proclaimed 
by the prophet, caused those entering into their temples to sprinkle 
themselves.” He then mentions that they also used an entire 
washing of the body in certain cases. If the daemons aimed to 
rival God’s purification, they would naturally use sprinkling as 
well as bathing, for the Jews used both. But if they were merely 
trying to imitate God’s immersion, why did they use sprinkling 
at all? Clemens Alexandrinus, as we have seen, takes the 
washing of hands by Telemachus and the Jews, as a baptism. 
And Justin as plainly regards sprinkling as part of the Devil’s 
baptism. 
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Ambrose, taking a general view of Jewish and Heathen abso- 
lutions, thus sums up the whole matter—vol. ii. p. 355. 

Multa sunt genera baptismatum—sed unum baptisma clamat 
Apostolus. Quare? Sunt baptismata gentium, sed non sunt 
baptismata. Lavacra sunt, baptismata esse non possunt. Caro 
lavatur, non culpa diluitur, immo in illo lavacro contrahitur. 
Erant autem baptismata Judeorum, alia superflua, alia in figura.” 
In order to translate this passage, we must notice that it is a con- 
trast of ineffectual purifications with real purifications, i. @. Fe- 
missions of sins. I translate it thus: 

“There are many kinds of purifications ; but the Apostle pro- 
claims one purification. Why? ‘There are purifications of the 
nations, but they are not purifications (i. e. remissions of sin). 
Washings they are—purifications (i. e. remissions of sin) they 
cannot be. The body is washed, but sin is not washed away, 
nay, in that washing sin is contracted. ‘There were also purifi- 
cations of the Jews: some superfluous, others typical.”” Any one 
can see that the sense of this whole passage turns on assigning to 
baptismata in the second member of the antithesis, the sacrificial 
sense of xadagicuds, i. e. absolution, or forgiveness of sins. ‘The 
purifications of the Gentiles were not purifications for this reason ; 
they did not wash away sins. ‘This is a good reason for denying 
to them the name purification in its highest sense. But it is no 
reason for denying that they were immersions. They could be 
immersions, whether they remitted sins or not—but they could 
not be real purifications unless they remitted sins. If any one 
wishes to feel the full force of this, let him try to translate the 
passage, and use immersions instead of purifications. 

“ They are immersions, but immersions they cannot be.”” Why 
not? ‘They are washings, immersions they cannot be.”” Why 
not 2 ‘The body is washed, but sin is not washed away ; nay, 
in that washing it is contracted.” But how does this prove that 
they are not immersions? It proves that they are not purifica- 
tions. With immersions it has nothing todo. The sense purify 
is then fully and incontrovertibly established. 
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§ 54. Passage from Proclus. 


Let us now look at a beautiful passage in Proclus, which pre- 
sents this import of the word to the mind in various relations, and 
with the clearness of a sunbeam—p. 280. Rome, 16380. It is 
in an oration on the Epiphany, and is an expansion of the ideas 
contained in the reply of John to Christ: “I have need to be bap- 
tized of thee, and comest thou to me ?”’ In expanding this ques- 
tion, the Fathers took great delight, and their expansion always 
turned on the idea, how can the polluted purify the pure ? ° How 
can one, under condemnation, acquit his judge? mg roAyhoer 
Bawricas 83 wore wie bad yoerov xabaizeras; aire adds oAdver 
mnyiv; xtc Bawridw rov xpiriv 6 dreibuvog; wilc Parriow oe ded- 
ToTH ; Moov od PAZrw ev co. +H xaraga rol Adam wy daéangus, 
Opaptiav odx saroingas. Ids Bacrace % yx igtiow riv rotg tyye- 
Aoug aysaLovra, bad dvdgdaov dmaprwrod PawriZoucvov; még oe 
Barritw dstrora, Toig Ex yEvetEws poruTpoig od meoToMIAnTOVTE, ; 
mig ovv eye) xaragbuarog cvdeuaros dyvidw Osiv 5! Csdv GVO prnTov 5 
Barriirhy dxidreirug Oetrora, od rapnxoudug rod Cov weodraymaroc. 
I have abbreviated this passage somewhat, and yet, because of its 
beauty, and varied use of language, have retained more than I 
usually quote. Its main force lies in the expression, how shall 
I, who am under sentence of condemnation, purify, i. e. acquit 
my judge? wig Barricw siv xeiryv 6 txreiduvog. How absurd, in 
such a passage, to inquire, how shall I, a culprit, immerse my 
judge ? But take Sawsicw in the sense purify, or acquit, and it 
at once harmonizes the whole passage. Nor is this all; the laws 
of antithesis demand this sense. Let us thus translate it. “How 
shall [ dare to purify thee? When is the fire purified by the 
stubble 2? When does the clay wash the fountain? How shall 
I, a culprit, purify (or acquit) my judge? How shall I purify 
thee, O Lord? I see no fault in thee. Thou hast not fallen 
under the curse of Adam: thou hast committed no. sin. How 
will the earth endure to see him, who makes pure the angels, 
purified by a sinful man? How shall I purify thee, O Lord, 
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who hast never participated in the pollutions of birth ?- How, then, 
shall I, a polluted man, purify God? The sinless God? Thou 
hast sent me as a purifier, hast thou not disregarded thine own 
command ?”? On this last sentence, the editor says: the sense is, 
as I infer, thou hast made me a purifier, that I should baptize, 
that is, purify, from pollution, and expiate those defiled by sin. 
But since thou art polluted by no sins, why dost thou command 
that I should expiate and wash thee, if there is nothing in thee to 
be washed away ? That is beyond the province of a baptist, i. e. 
a purifier. I have need to be purified of thee. The interchange 
of ayvicw and Barricw in carrying out the antithesis is no less 
striking. He uses rig Pagriow till near the close, and then ex- 
changes it in the question for dyvidw—réis dyvicw Ossv ; how shall 
I purify God—the sinless God. Yet, who does not see that the 
import of the question must be the same throughout the whole 
passage ? So the antithesis rov ayiaZovra dyyérous BamriZbu.evov 
ind avdgarou dwoaprwadou, requires Parrifw and dyid2w to be taken 
in the same sense. This passage admirably illustrates the state- 
ments in § 28, 2. Giving to Bawri%s the sense to purify, the 
passage is inimitably beautiful and brilliant. It loses all its 
beauty the moment we assign to it any other sense. 

Have I not adduced evidence enough? In any common case 
it would be enough, and more than enough. But strange as it 
may seem, the life of a whole denomination depends upon denying 
this sense of this word. Dr. Carson says, if it were optional, he 
would never immerse. So says Mr. Hague. And if this mean- 
ing is established, all pretext for a separate Bible Society is 
taken away. Nor will any valid reason for separate organic 
action remain. So fundamental an error will not easily die. It 
has, indeed, no logical life; but it has an organic life of tremen- 
dous power. In numerous periodicals this denomination utters 
its voice. Hundreds of thousands hang on them for the truth ; 
and if they see it not in them, will not see it at all. They are 
the leaders. It is expected of them to defend the cause. And 
temptations, almost infinite, urge them not to see the truth. Be- 
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fore such temptations, they will fall, unless God, in his merey, 
aid them by a full illumination of his Spirit. So may it be. 
But as things are, the work of adducing evidence must still go 
on. 


§ 55. Definitions of Barrifu and Barsicpe. 


I remark, then, that the sense to purify is established by direct 
definitions of the Fathers, and of Greek Lexicographers, given in 
a manner most explicit and unambiguous. 

On this point I shall first quote Basil. He is commenting on 
Is. iv. 4. “Ors dxarduvel xdgiog rav biarov roy vidiv xal rev buyaréeuv 
Lidv, xal rd aia ’Tgeovdarny, exxadapis? éx pédov adrév ev wvedmors 
xpidews xc ev avedpars xaidews. “The Lord shall wash away the 
filth of the sons and the daughters of Zion, and shall purge the 
blood of Jerusalem from the midst of them, by the spirit of judg- 
ment, and by the spirit of burning.’’ On this he remarks, Tga- 
vag Td dure. +4) Iwcvwy 6 Adyos weouyogeder wegi rod xbgiov AEyovrs Ors 
altos buds Barrios ev 74) wveipars dyiy xod wvei> wéepi d& savrod Or 
eye) wév duds Pawrifw ev tdari sig ssravoov. Plainly the word 
foretells the same things concerning the Lord, by John, who says, 
that he shall baptize you by the Holy Spirit and fire ;° but, 
concerning himself, he says, I, indeed, baptize you with water 
unto repentance.”” In one series of expressions, the words are, 
wrivw and éxxasagiZaw—in the other, Parri%w. Basil says that 
the import of both modes of expression is plainly the same. Nor 
is this all. He proceeds, éqsi yoiv dupirsen cuvmLev 6 xbgiog +0 +8 
8% Udarog sig merdvorav, xa ro &x aveiuarog tig dvayevundiv, ‘xo 6 oyos 
dividderos dupireen td, Parricuara wharore resic sidw ai Sarivors Foo 
Barrisuaros. ‘Since, then, the Lord has connected both (bap- 
tisms), namely, that from water to repentance, i. e. John’s, and 
that from the Spirit to regeneration, i. e. Christ’s, and the word 
(Is. iv. 4) alludes to both baptisms (i. e. Christian baptism, and 
that of fire), are there not three significations of baptism ?”’ 
Here he first speaks of baptisms in the plural (i. e. the baptisms 
of John, of Christ, and of fire), and as, in some respects, alike, in 
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others unlike ; and this seems to call for a definition of thé senses 
of thé word. He says they are three, and proceeds to give them. 
(1) 8, rs rot biwrov xadagicuos (2) xa 4 did rod evedpmaros dvayéwyoig 
(3) xai 4 ev ri) uel xpidews Padavog. 1. Purification from filth. 
2. Regeneration by the Spirit. 3. Trial or proof in the fire of 
the judgment. These are three kinds of purification. One, ex- 
ternal by water—the next, internal by the Spirit, i. e. regenera- 
tion—the other, a purgation in the fires of the judgment day. To 
this purgation by fire, the Fathers referred the words of Paul: 
* Every man’s work shall be made manifest, for the day shall 
declare it, because it shall be revealed by fire ; and the fire shall 
try every man’s work, of what sort it is; if any man’s work 
shall be burned, he shall suffer loss; but he himself shall be 
saved, yet so as by fire.”” The man saved by fire, is saved by 
Basil’s third kind of purification. Concerning this, Hilarius says, 
“per ignem purgatus fiat salvus,” being purified by fire, he may be 
saved. Hence, Basil refers a part of the purification to this 
world, and a part to the next, but considers it all as baptism in 
one way or another, dior +6 cv éxarddver aeog ryyv Wide dwddsow r7¢ 
dwapriag Nap Gavetdos, +o dF xvedpars xeidews xal avedpars xadoswg 
eos THV EvTG) wEAAOveH divs Oia rod Tupos doxinaciav. So that 
the expression to wash away (in Is. iv. 4) refers to the laying 
aside sins in this world (by Christian baptism), but the expression, 
spirit of judgment and spirit of burning, refers to trial by fire in 
the world to come.””» How unlike all this is to immersion, I need 
not say. Can anything be more to the point? Is it not enough 
to say, that to wash away filth, and to purge, in Is., and to bap- 
tize in the New Testament, are equivalent modes of expression ? 
Is it not enough that he uses éx after Sarsicua, a preposition at 
war with the idea immerse ? For we are not immersed ¢£ tda- 
ros, but ¢v idar1—but we are purified 2% tdarog xai ex rveiuaros, ex 
denoting that from which the purification proceeds, and by which 
it is produced. Is it not enough, that he speaks of baptisms in 
the’ plural, and refers two to:this world, and one to the next, and 
then goes on to define three corresponding senses of the word, and 
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that each sense is a purification, and neither an immersion ? 
What more could be asked, or received, if asked? Surely he 
who will not believe this, would not believe, even though old Basil 
himself were to arise from the dead, and proclaim on the house 
tops, the meaning of BarriZw is to purify ! 

Nor is this all. Athanasius testifies explicitly to the same 
effect. Speaking of the expression: “ he shall baptize you with 
the Holy Spirit,”’ he expressly states that it has the sacrificial 
sense to purify, i. e. to remit sins.—Montfaucon, Collectio nova 
Patrum Grecorum. Vol. 2, p. 27. Paris, 1706—and to express 
this sense, he uses xadagifw. His words are: Tod avrig byéis 
Barrios ev rvetuars dyin, tovro Onroi bri xabagiet jpeg. “The 
expression, he shall baptize you with the Holy Spirit, means this, 
that he shall purify, i. e. absolve you, or remit your sins.” 
That this is the sense is plain, for he adds, did +d uj divacdos 
70700 "Iwdvvov Barsitun trolro woijcos, AKA TO ToD Xeiorod b¢ xo 
doievon dpoeriag &ovdiav eye. Because the purification of John 
could not do this, but that of Christ, who has power to forgive sins.” 
This last expression fixes the sense of xa#agiei, and thus the sense 
of Parrics, to remission of sins, or sacramental purification. 
Athanasius, therefore, directly testifies, that this is the sense. 
Let us hear no more, then, of immersion in the Holy Spirit. 
Athanasius declares, that purification by the Holy Spirit is the 
sense. 

Once more the lexicographers. Zonaras and Phavorinus define 
Bawsioua thus, apedic dpagridiv Ov VWaros xo avetuarog—h dvex- 
ASyitros cipEdis dupriciw—h Adois Jecpod ex piAaidowariag Jedoenudvn. 
“The remission of sins by water and the Spirit—the unspeakable 
forgiveness of sins—the loosing of the bond (i. e. of sin), granted 
by the love of God towards man.” These are obyiously all equiva- 
lents of sacrificial purification, i. e. remission of sins. They 
would be perfect definitions of xaéagicuss.* Are not two words 
synonymous to which the same definitions can be truly given ? 


*See the passage from Ambrose, § 53, at the end. 
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These definitions are not the mere opinions of Zonaras and Pha- 
vorinus. ‘They are taken from the ideas of the Fathers, and 
nearly in their words. They also give definitions of the moral 
sense of S&msitua, i. e. moral purification—thus, 4 éxoddrog 
Cuvtayy weg Tov Osov deuregov Miov, h dvarvoig (dvaAn Lig in Phavo- 
rinus) Luy%js ¢ai +3 xgsisrov. “ The voluntary arrangement of a 
new life towards God, or according to the will of God. The re- 
leasing, or recovery of the soul (i. e. from sin), for that which is 
better, i. e. holiriess.”’ 

All this certainly denotes moral purification, or the restoration 
of the soul to a new and holy life. It is equivalent to Basil’s 
second sense, dvayéwyoig. These last definitions would be perfect 
definitions of xaéaugicuss, as denoting moral purification. Again, 
gd ask: Are not two words synonymous to which: the same defini- 
tions can be truly given? Nor are these last definitions the mere 
opinions of Zonaras and Phayorinus. As before, they are taken 
from the Fathers, and are given in their phraseology and style. 
Is there no evidence in all this? Is it nothing that two lexico- 
graphers, writing in Greek, define Sarsi¢ua thus, and say nothing 
of immersion? Does this look as if immersion is the very es- 
sence of baptism, as some assert? Why is allthis? The reason 
is obvious: they were giving the ecclesiastical, the religious sense 
of the word, and in so doing they could give nothing else. But 
who was Zonaras, and what the value of his lexicon? He was 
one of the four leading Byzantine historians. He wrote annals 
from the beginning of the world down to 1118. Also a commen- 
tary on the apostolic canons, decrees of councils, etc.. He was 
first a courtier in the court of Alexius Comnenus, then a monk on 
Mount Athos. Of his history Tittman says, it is not surpassed by 
that of any Byzantine writer. Of his lexicon: “I consider it, 
after.that of Hesychius, the most learned of all others that survive, 
the most copious and most accurate ; so that by it we can correct 
and confirm Suidas, the author of the Etymologium, and others, 
and even Hesychius himself. Finally, it is invaluable for illus- 
trating passages of authors—some before published, others pre- 
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served in him alone.” The question is not as to the taste and 
rhetorical excellence of Zonaras. It is this: Did not a historian 
who wrote in Greek, and was perfectly familiar with the writings 
of the Greek Fathers, and who wrote commentaries in Greek on 
the apostolic canons, did not he know what Sarsi¢u« means? And 
yet of immersion he says nothing ; every definition is an equiva- 
lent of xadagicucs. Does Dr. Carson say he is defining the nature 
of the rite, and not its name? I reply: the definition of 
Basil is not a definition of the nature of one eaternal rite, i. e. 
the rite of Christian baptism. He is speaking of three bap- 
tisms, that of John, that of Christ by the Holy Spirit, and 
that of fire, at the judgment day. He cannot, therefore, be 
defining merely the nature of one rite. Besides, the rite of 
Christian baptism does not import trial in the fires of tha, 
judgment day. Baptism by water does not import baptism 
by fire. It is the word, therefore, and the word alone that 
Basil defines. Nor is the definition accidental, but deliberate and 
formal. He fixes his eye fully and intently upon the point. He 
brings up three cases in which the word is used. Purification is 
common to them all—purification by water, by the Spirit, by fire. 
There is a generic likeness but a specific difference, and so he 
defines: 1. Natural purification from filth—6 roi pisou xadapiopos. 
2. Spiritual purification, i. e. regeneration, 4 did rod aveiparog 
dvayéwnoig. 3. Purgation by trial by fire, 4 év + supi xpidews 
Badavog. It hence follows that the name and the nature of bap- 
tism coincide, in import. Both denote purification. 


§ 56. Proof from the use of Prepositions. 


But, as if to exclude all doubt; the prepositions that often follow 
Paxsioyo in patristic usage, require the sense purification, and 
exclude the sense immersion. They are 6:&, éx, dé, and in Latin, 
per. We find Saasicuc did wupis, did. daxpiav, dic wopruplov, Ov cxipuo- 
ros, Ov tdarog. Purification by fire; by tears, by martyrdom, by 
blood, by water. Not immersion in fire, in tears, in martyrdom, 
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in blood, in water. We find B&aritua dad or éx avelparoe, or 
Udarog, or rupés, purification from or by the Spirit, or water, or 
fire. Not immersion in the Spirit, or water, or fire. So we 
find baptisma per aquam, purification by water—not immer- 
sion in it. In making these remarks, ] have my eye on nu- 
merous passages which, did my limits permit, | would gladly 
adduce. But the idiom, I think, no one will dare to dispute ; 
but one beautiful illustration of it I will give from a translation, 
in a commentary of Hilarius. He is commenting on 1 Cor. x. 1, 
ESanri¢aveo ev ry vepedn xai év +H duddocn, and says, “ their past 
sins were not imputed to them, but being purified by the cloud and 
by the sea, they were prepared to receive the law.” ‘Non enim 
illis preterita mala imputata sunt, sed per mare et per nubem puri- 
ficati, preeparati sunt ad legem accipiendam.’’ Comment is need- 
less. Who does not see that with him SarriZs means to purify 
in the sacrificial sense, i. e. to remit sins? Hence, he says their 
sins were not imputed to them, but they were purified py the cloud 
and the sea. 


§ 57. Argument cumulative. 


Any one of the cases I have adduced is decisive; but taking 
them as a cumulative argument, their force is irresistible. But 
the force of no one argument is greater than of that which is de- 
rived from the usages of language as to clinic baptism. Dr. 
Carson at least ought to feel this. He says that we may as well 
call black white as to call sprinkling or pouring immersion ; and 
yet, a man not immersed, but only purified by affusion, is ex- 
pressly said to have been baptized upon his bed on which he lay. 
Nor was this an unfrequent case. Hilarius says, on 1 Tim. iii. 
12, 13—“non desunt qui prope quotidie baptizentur egri.” 
“ There are not wanting, almost daily, sick persons who are to 
be baptized.”” Emperors were purified in this way. And yet, 
in formal histories in the Greek tongue, it is announced that they 
were baptized. Constantius, drodvnrxuv edoke BarliZecdou, “ dying, 
thought fit to be baptized.” Theodosius the Great was thus 
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baptized by Ambrose, in his last sickness. Basil says that they were 
so baptized when they could neither speak, nor stand, nor confess 
their sins; and when those present could not tell whether they 
knew what. was done to them or not. Gregory Nyss. calls it 
éviaonv Sanlioa—sepulchral baptism: In circumstances so 
entirely excluding all thought of immersion, yea, when it is ex- 
pressly stated that they were not immersed, but that the rite was 
performed by affusion, it is said they were baptized. Did the 
Greeks proclaim a falsehood in their own tongue? Did they 
declare before heaven and earth that a man was immersed, when 
every man, woman, and child knew that he was not? Yea, did 
they declare it; when out of their own mouths they could be con- 
victed of falsehood, for they themselves declared that he was not ? 
How would it sound in English to say that a man was immersed 
by affusion or sprinkling? And would it sound any better in 
Greek ? See § 28, Nos. 5, and 15. 

But take the other view, and all is harmonious at once. A 
man sprinkled on his bed, was purified on his bed on which he 
lay. The sprinkling of water, or of blood, did purify. Hence, 
when Cyprian reasoned from the sprinklings of the Old Testa- 
ment to prove that a man could be baptized, i. e. purified by 
sprinkling, his argument was in point. But on any other sup- 
position it was totally devoid of force. 

On this ground we see at once why Clement saw, in all the 
heathen purifications, an image of baptism handed down from 
Moses; and why he could say that it was a custom of the Jews 
to be baptized often on their couches. We see why Cyril could 
speak of baptizing with the ashes of a heifer, and Ambrose of 
baptizing by sprinkling the blood of a lamb with hyssop ; and 
why water and blood were called baptisms, i. e. purifying agents, 
as before explained. We can see, too, why Tertullian and 
Justin Martyr looked upon all the aspersions and expiations of 
the heathen world as baptisms. Purifications they were. Im- 
mersions they were not. Finally, we see why Justin Martyr 
said: be baptized as to your soul from anger, &c., for to 
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purify the soul from anger, &c., agrees both with Scripture and 
common sense. ‘T’o immerse the soul from anger is at war with 
both. 


§ 58. Dr. Carson’s Canons cannot weaken it. 


It would be foolish, even if it were possible, to seek to destroy 
such a cumulative argument by trying to neutralize its parts in 
detail, according to Dr. Carson’s principles. But it cannot be 
done. All of his canons and principles of trial are powerless 
here. I am not trying to prove that Sarri% means sprinkle or 
pour—but purify ; and therefore the first touches me not. There 
is no room for his second canon, for my argument depends not on 
the use of xadagiZw, in place of Parrifw, but on the use of 
Barsrigw itself. There is no room for the third and fourth ca- 
nons. For I do not deal in rhetorical uses of Garri%w but in 
plain prosaic definitions of it, and prosaic illustrations of those 
definitions. There is no room for his fifth canon, for there is 
clear proof that the name and the nature of baptism coincide. 
Wherever the Fathers see the thing purification, they give the 
name baptism, whatever the form. I stated at the outset, that 
by looking at the result and end of immersion in pure water, i. e. 
purity, the word would lose its modal sense, and pass to the sense 
to purify, irrespective of mode. And I have given most decisive 
proof that it did so pass. And this proof is strengthened by ten 
thousand facts on every side. I feel as though [ had hardly 
begun to adduce the proof that exists on this subject. Indeed, no 
man can see it fully who will not Jeave the sultry regions of 
amodern controversy, on this subject, and enter into the patristic 
world, till its languages, feelings, and usages rise from the dead 
and surround him, and impress upon his mind the whole scene. 
He will then find that the modern Baptists and the ancient. 
Fathers live in two entirely different worlds. 

The position from which the inferences in § 40 have been 
logically derived, has been established by evidence most clear 
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and unanswerable. It follows, therefore, that those inferences 
are also established as true ; and if so, their practical bearings 
are numerous, and momentous, and it might seem appropriate to 
disclose them here. But though the main position has been most 
clearly proved, yet its whole strength has not been presented, nor 
can it be till I have considered some of Dr. Carson’s attacks on 
my former articles a little more in detail. In doing this I shall 
have occasion to adduce still further evidence from the Fathers, so 
various, pointed, and definite, that, in my judgment, not even a 
pretext for doubt will remain. Having done this, I shall close 
by a more full exhibition of the practical bearings of the results 
at which we have arrived. It was, indeed, my intention to finish 
the discussion in this article. But the reception of Dr. Carson’s 
violent attack, and the general interest now felt in the subject, 
seemed to indicate the propriety, not to say necessity, of a dis- 
cussion more thorough and extended than is consistent with the 
limits of one article. 


CalieA Pots Muka LL: 


Ar the close of my last article I made the following remarks. 
“It was my intention to finish the discussion in this article ; but 
the reception of Dr. Carson’s violent attack, and the general 
interest now felt in the subject, seemed to indicate the propriety, 
not to say necessity, of a discussion more thorough and extended 
than is consistent with the limits of one article.” I proceed, 
therefore, to complete the discussion thus announced. 


§ 59. Reasons for a further notice of Dr. Carson. 


It may perhaps be alleged by some, that it is needless to take 
any further notice of Dr. Carson. For if his fundamental princi- 
ples are false, as I have shown, then all that grows out of them is 
false, and therefore there is no need of exposing his errors in 
detail. Besides, the spirit of his work is so bad, that it cannot 
exert any power over a candid mind: indeed Dr. Carson has 
completely exposed himself, and totally destroyed his own power, 
by the manner of his reply. Besides, it is humiliating to argue 
with an antagonist who so far forgets the laws of honorable con- 
troversy, as to indulge in such assumptions of superior wisdom, 
and such gross personalities, as fill his reply. Such an antago- 
nist is more properly answered by a dignified silence. 

Such things may be said, and I freely admit with much plau- 
sibility ; indeed such considerations have often occurred to my 
own mind, in reading Dr. Carson’s reply. 

But it must be remembered that no organized body of men is 
willing to see the truth of principles which are at war with the 
fundamental principles on which they are organized; and if 
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principles which they are unwilling to see, are established, they 
are always more desirous to overlook and forget them, than to 
apply them, and carry them out to their ultimate results. And 
if we would correct errors which are kept alive not by logic, but 
by organic power, we must not only develope principles, but seek 
from God the discretion and energy needed in order wisely and 
efficiently to apply them. Then, by his aid, may we hope to see 
such errors finally and thoroughly destroyed. 

Moreover, the fact that a work is written in a bad spirit, is not 
always a sufficient reason for not giving it a thorough and detail- 
ed answer. The bad spirit of a work may operate in two ways. 
It may either react upon the author, and destroy his power, or it 
may infect and corrupt the body in whose behalf it was written, 
and bring them down to its own low standard. But so strong are 
the temptations of party spirit, and so powerful is the unsubdued 
pride of organized bodies even of good men, that a zealous parti- 
san, though he writes in a bad spirit, is notwithstanding ap- 
plauded and hailed as a leader, if he seems to argue the cause of 
the party with power. In short, organic bodies are always in 
danger of preferring intellectual power, and the victory of their 
own peculiar principles, to holiness and truth: And if they do, a 
work written with intellectual power, but in a bad spirit, will 
corrupt the whole body : like poison, it will diffuse itself through 
the whole system. Hence, to write in a bad spirit, is the highest 
sin which a man of great intellectual power can commit, for it is 
throwing poison most malignant into the very springs of spiritual 
life. Nor can any one body of Christians be corrupted, without 
endangering the spiritual life of others. For pride in one body 
tends to beget both pride and anger in all others, and to excite 
a spirit of bitter and malignant recrimination, by which the 
Spirit of God is grieved and provoked to take his flight. 

In all such cases it is our duty to seek for grace and wisdom 
from God, not only to resist in ourselves the infection of the bad 
spirit which is poisoning the body politic, but also to destroy its 
malignant power, by stripping off the garb of piety in which it 
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seeks to veil itself, and exposing its true and pestilential nature. 
Then, by the blessing of God, will its infectious power be des- 
troyed by the fire of divine truth and holy abhorrence, and thus 
will the moral nature of the community be restored to soundness, 
and the plague be stayed. 

Had any person in the Baptist denomination undertaken to do 
this work in the case of Dr. Carson, it would have indicated a 
moral soundness in that body which would have been cheering to 
any holy heart. It is therefore with no small grief that I have 
noticed the fact, that on both sides of the Atlantic, some of the 
leading Baptist presses have bestowed on Dr. Carson’s works on 
baptism, and especially on his reply to me, absolute and un- 
qualified praise. Nor have I ever seen or heard even a subdued 
whisper of censure, or even a remote intimation that. fully to 
sympathize with the spirit of his works would create the least 
danger to individuals or to the denomination. Indeed some have 
written as if they were so thoroughly infected and pervaded by 
that spirit, that no standard was left by which a bad spirit could 
be detected, and no moral energy remained by which it could be 
resisted or abhorred. 

Indeed, if it were now the design of the admirers of Dr. Carson 
on both sides of the Atlantic, to recognise and exhibit him as the 
great leader and champion of the Baptist cause on earth, the great 
incarnation, so to speak, of the Baptist spirit and Baptist princi- 
ples, they could not use towards him language of higher praise 
than they have already used. 

The following piece exhibits the opinion of the Christian 
Watchman, the leading Baptist paper in New England, in con- 
nexion with the opinion of the London Baptist Magazine. 


‘DISCUSSION ON BAPTISM. 


“The London Baptist Magazine for May notices a late pam- 
phlet from the pen of Alexander Carson, the celebrated Greek 
scholar, entitled ‘ Baptism not Purification,’ in reply to Edward 
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Beecher, President of Illinois College, who has undertaken to 
show that the word baptize is synonymous with the word purify. 
Mr. B.’s article, which was originally published in the Biblical 
Repository, was published in a separate pamphlet in England, 
and the reviewer, referring to this newly-received theory, says: 
‘Dr. Carson has seized it with both his hands, divested it of 
every particle of covering, torn it limb from limb, dissected it 
with the minutest accuracy, and then, without the slightest token 
of tenderness or pity, committed the fragments to the flames. If 
its admirers who extolled it so loudly in its prosperous days, now 
look on in silence, pronouncing no funeral panegyric, and leaving 
its relentless destroyer unpunished, it will give the public a poor 
opinion of the value of their friendship. We cannot follow Dr. 
Carson through his triumphant course. He shows, to use his own 
language, that Mr. Beecher proceeds on an axiom that is false, 
fanatical, and subversive of all revealed truth, namely, that 
meaning is to be assigned to words in any document, not from the 
authority of the use of the language ascertained by acknowledged 
examples, but from views of probability as to the thing related, 
independently of the testimony of the word.’ 

“ Dr. Carson, with his vast critical resources, is the very man 
to perform such a work as this, and we have no doubt he has 
done it thoroughly ; and, perhaps, it was needed in England, as 
quite a flourish of trumpets was made when this new theory was 
broached there, but it is scarcely needed in this country, for Mr. 
Beecher’s theory is a very harmless thing here. It is probable 
that it would hardly have been noticed at all but for the respecta- 
bility of the periodical through which it appeared.” 

In the preface to the American edition of his work on Baptism 
it is stated, “ No one, it is believed, has made that deep and tho- 
rough research into the writings of the Greeks, in order to settle 
the usus loquendi of the words Sarsw and Barri~w, as has Dr. 
Carson.” ¢ 

In the Scottish Guardian the following character of Dr. Carson 
is given: ‘Asa profound and accurate thinker, an able meta- 
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physician, a close reasoner, a deep theologian, Dr. Carson can 
stand the ground against any rivalship.”’ It is also stated in the 
papers, that in England the Baptist convention or general associa- 
tion has requested Dr. Carson to prepare a work on the Ecclesias- 
tical Tradition of Baptism. 

Mr. Hague, also, in his reply to Messrs. Cooke and Towne, 
speaks of Dr. Carson’s acute mind in a manner adapted to convey 
high praise entirely unmingled with censure. 

I have not the least disposition to depreciate the original powers 
of Dr. Carson. On the other hand, I think he does possess un- 
common powers, of a certain kind. I would only remark, that 
the greater his powers, the greater his responsibility to use them 
aright, and the greater the danger to the Christian community if 
he employs them to disseminate false opinions and malignant 
emotions ; and this, I am fully satisfied, he has done. 

Notwithstanding, therefore, the bad spirit of his works, and the 
extreme weakness of his arguments, I think there are sufficient 
reasons for a further notice of his reply. Indeed, to treat it with 
contempt is virtually to treat with contempt the Baptist denomina- 
tion itself. 

Not that I suppose that there are not in that denomination many 
Christian brethren, whose spirit is entirely unlike Dr. Carson’s, 
and not that I hold my Baptist brethren individually responsible 
for all that Dr. Carson has said and done ; but after all that has 
been so publicly said by leading organs of the Baptist denomina- 
tion, giving him a prominence as the advocate of their cause such 
as is given to no other man, and uttering no word of censure, I 
am authorized to regard him as the leading representative and 
expounder of Baptist principles in the present age. And he 
plainly writes as if this were his own view of the case. 

Besides this there are other reasons for still more thoroughly 
examining Dr. Carson’s grounds. He is so perfectly confident 
of his own correctness, that his statements are made in a bold, 
palpable, and definite form. He seems to be deterred by no fear, 
from making assertions the most rash and unlimited, if they are 
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needed to carry out his principles logically to what he deems the 
true results. Indeed his great power as a leader lies mainly in 
this, taken in connexion with the fact that he really does know 
more than those whom he leads. 

In his works there is a great show of learning, and as we have 
seen he has, at least among his own denomination, the highest 
reputation as a learned man, and his assertions are made with an 
energy designed to be overwhelming and annihilating, and on his 
own partisans they have certainly exerted and still exert vast 
power. Thus it is that he carries his party with him. Now 
although this characteristic of Dr. Carson is productive of much 
evil, still it is not without its beneficial results; it tends to place 
the real points at issue in the clearest possible light, and to con- 
centrate the whole energy of the mind on them. They become 
focal points of illumination, and burning points of discussion. 

His universal affirmations as to the use of the word ParTi2w in 
the whole range and history of the Greek language, we have 
already noticed § 46 near the close. No less definite and remark- 
able are his specific assertions as to the use of the word in the 
Fathers. I shall proceed to notice these, and then consider more 
in detail, his reply to niy argument from Scripture, and from the 
Fathers. 


§ 60. Dr. Carson’s Remarks on the Patristic Argument. 
! 


These relate to two points, their accurate knowledge of the 
scriptural usus loquendi of Barsi2gw, and the sense in which they 
actually understood and used it: 

On the first point he states explicitly, that they could not be 
mistaken as to the apostolic usus loquendi. His words are these: 
p- 472, “They knew the meaning of the language which they 
spoke.”’ P. 473, “To suppose that persons who spoke the Greek 
language might understand their (i. e. the apostles’) words in a 
sense different from that in which they used them, would be to 
charge the Scripture as not being a revelation. Whatever was 
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the sense of the word must have been known to all who heard 
them or read their writings.” The truth of this position I freely 
admit. It is clear that Patristic Greek is based upon the Septua- 
gint and the writings of the New Testament, and it is no less 
plain that they had minutely studied everything in the Greek 
Scriptures that seemed to have any relation to the subject of bap- 
tism, so that nothing could be more interesting or instructive than 
a philosophical analysis of the formation of all parts of the lan- 
guage of the Fathers on the subject of baptism, from various 
passages in the word of God, supposed by them to allude to it, but 
which to us convey no such allusion. Inasmuch, therefore, as 
the Scriptures were written in the living language of the Greek 
Fathers, and all their idioms were by them so carefully studied, 
there can be no doubt that they used the word in its: true and 
apostolic sense. Still further, the Latin Fathers who understood 
and read Greek, must also have used it in the same sense; and 
therefore the Latin Fathers, if any such there were, who did not 
understand the Greek well enough to judge originally and inde- 
pendently, must also have received it in the same sense, for the 
usus loquendi would be fixed by those who did understand it. 
Still further, all writings composed in the Patristic age, and 
ascribed to the leading Fathers, in order to gain authority by their 
names, must have used it in the same sense, for it was their aim 
both to be understood, and not to be detected by those for whom 
they wrote, and of course they must have used the word in its 
current and usual sense. For example, though the list of seven 
baptisms ascribed to Athanasius is probably not his, yet as it was 
written in his age and name, it truly represents the usus loquendi 
of that and also of preceding ages. Indeed, all of it can be 
found in substance in the authentic works of preceding Fathers, 
and in later days it re-appears in the authentic writings of John 
of Damascus. So, also, whether the commentary on some of the 
first chapters of Isaiah, found in the works of Basil, is the real 
work of Basil, or whether it was written, as Garnier judges, by 
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some Cappadocian ecclesiastic in the name of Basil soon after his 
death, and was taken chiefly from the works of Eusebius of Ce- 
sarea and of Basil ; still, as it was written in the name of Basil, 
and in the age of Basil, and was universally regarded as the work 
of Basil, and quoted as such, it must have correctly exhibited the 
usus loquendi of that age on the subject of baptism. In quoting 
it, I follow the universal ancient usage in speaking of it as Basil’s 
work, though in truth the opinion of Garnier seems to me very 
likely to be correct. Still, however this question is decided, the 
worth of the testimony of the work as to the usus loquendi of 
Bawri2w is not at all affected. Indeed, as is the case in the work 
ascribed to Athanasius, it but represents and embodies the usage 
of previous writers, such as Origen, Eusebius, and Basil, if the 
writer was not Basil himself. 

Hence, if these views are correct, and of their correctness there 
can be no reasonable doubt, the materials are ample for settling 
the apostolic usage of the word in question: they include all the 
Greek and Latin Fathers, and all the works written in their name 
in their age. My only wonder is that Dr. Carson did not 
resort to them first of all, instead of laboriously examining the 
writings of authors who knew nothing of the rite in question, and 
had, so far as appears, never seen or read the Greek, either of 
the Old Testament or of the New. 

Let us now consider Dr. Carson’s statement as to the sense in 
which the Fathers understood and used the word Bawrigw. After 
attempting to answer my biblical argument, he thus proceeds : 
p- 466, “ Mr. Beecher next professes to find proof in the Fathers. 
Proof from the Fathers that Sarsrigw signifies to purify! As 
well might he profess to find in them proof for the existence of 
railroads and steam-coaches. There is no such proof. ‘There 
is not an instance in all the Fathers in which the word or any of 
its derivations are soused. Without exception, they use the word 
always for immersion.” ‘This surely is sufficiently definite and 
explicit, but it is not all, for he afterwards teaches that to assert 
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otherwise is not only false, but also an act of presumptuous har- 
dihood : p. 470, ‘ What is the hardihood of men who can presume 
to allege the Fathers on the other side ?” 

Those who have carefully examined the evidence which I have 
already adduced on this point, might be amused by the extreme 
ridiculousness of these assertions, if the subject were not too 
serious for ridicule. But assertions of this kind have a moral as 
well as an intellectual character, in the sight of God. Can any 
one believe that Dr. Carson had ever made the investigations ne- 
cessary to qualify him to make such assertions? And is this the 
way in which he is wont to make statements on subjects so mo- 
mentous ? An extended circle of minds rely on him for informa- 
tion on topics beyond their reach. Over them his opinions and 
unlimited assertions have a sway almost absolute. And is this 
the way in which he uses his intellectual powers, and repays 
their confidence ? I hesitate not to say, that he could not more 
totally mislead all who rely upon him. Instead of that iron uni- 
formity of use which he claims, there are few words which have 
in the Fathers a usage more diversified and various. I have 
hitherto aimed simply at one point, to prove that it has the usage 
that I claim. To exhibit all the Patristic uses of the word I have 
not attempted. And yet, perhaps, the time has come in which it 
ought to be done, for it will give a more elevated point of vision 
from which to survey the whole subject, and to study its symme- 
try and proportions. Afters adducing, therefore, some further 
evidence on the main point, I shall attempt to give a general view 
of the Patristic uses of the word. 


§ 61. Additional Facts. 


Compare, then, with Dr. Carson’s contemptuous denial of my 
position, and his unlimited and overbearing assertions, the follow- 
ing passage from Ambrose, a Father who was not only a student 
of the works of Basil, but. drew the materials of many of his own 

» works from them. Apol. David, § 59, “ Per hyssopi fasciculum 
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adspergebatur agni sanguine, qui mundari volebat typico baptis- 
mate.”” “He who desired to be purified with a typical baptism 
was sprinkled with the blood of a lamb by means of a bunch of 
hyssop.”’ Compare this now with the passages from Ambrose, 
Cyril, and others, in § 58, and who does not see with absolute 
and intuitive certainty that baptism has the sense of sacrificial 
purification 2? Sprinkling with blood was a typical purification, 
but certainly it was not a typical immersion. 

Indeed, so far did the Fathers carry the idea of sacrificial puri- 
fication, that they gave the name baptism to cases in which the 
expiated person was not touched by the purifying fluid. All that 
they required was, that it should be so sprinkled or otherwise 
used, that expiation should be actually made ; whenever this was 
done in any way, they regarded the person as baptized, i. e. puri- 
fied, or expiated, or absolved. 

Hence when the blood of the Paschal Lamb was sprinkled on 
the posts of the door, they regarded all in the house as baptized, 
i. e. purified or expiated by blood. So both Theodoret and Am- 
brose regard the purging with hyssop in Ps. li. 7. In the Septu- 
agint it is, Thou shalt sprinkle me with hyssop. They both 
applied it to baptizing, i. e. purifying by the blood of a lamb. 
Hence also one who wrote in the name of Chrysostom,* speaks of 
the thief on the cross as baptized, because expiation was made for 
him by the water and blood that came out of the side of Christ. 
He also intimates in the same passage, that if there had been a 
shower of rain it would have been sufficient to baptize the thief, 
but as there was not, he was baptized by the issuing of water 
and blood from the side of Christ. All this is perfectly plain the 
moment we assign to Garrifw the sacrificial sense to purify. For 
the actual making of an expiation justified the application of the 
word to the person expiated, and also by metonymy to that by 
which it was made. And hence, as we have proved, Origen 
states in general terms that Christ calls the shedding of his blood a 
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baptism. Hence, also, as we have seen, the water and the blood 
that issued from his side were called baptisms. See § 52,also §§ 25, 
26. “Compare now Dr. Carson’s positive and contemptuous 
assertions with all these facts, and what shall we say? It is not 
the province of the human mind to create facts in history or philo- 
sophy, but simply to discover and classify them. But Dr. Carson 
proceeds as if it were his province, by intense assertions, to create 
them. But after all his assertions, they stand calmly and simply 
just as they did before. I find in the Fathers no evidence at all 
of the existence of railroads and steam-coaches, but abundant evi- 
dence that Sarri%w means to purify. 

Let me now add some further evidence on the subject of moral 
purification. Repentance, sorrow for sin, the trials of God’s pro- 
vidence, and the truth, all purify the mind from sin. They do 
not make expiation or atonement, but they purify in a moral 
sense. Accordingly, in the usage of the Fathers all these things 
are said to baptize. One writing in the name of Chrysostom enu- 
merates five kinds of baptism.* Of these I shall notice the baptism 
by the truth, and the baptism by fire. By fire he understands the 
trials of life by which God purifies his children, calling and 
choosing them in the furnace of affliction. In proof of this he 
refers to Is. iv. 4, “The Lord shall purge by the spirit of burn- 
ing ;” and Ps. Ixvi. 10, “ Thou, O God, hast proved us, thou hast 
tried us as gold and silver is tried.” “For,” says he, “as gold 
or silver is purified in the furnace, by consuming the dross, so a 
man, placed in the furnace of affliction, is sanctified by the re- 
moval of his sins.” ‘To be thus baptized, i. e. purified by fire, 
he regards as a peculiar privilege of the sons of God. ‘But the 
servants of the devil are not baptized by fire. Wherefore? Be- 
cause he who is wholly polluted, cannot so lay aside his filth as 
to be’ made clean. Begin to wash a brick in water, does it ever 
become clean? No; but by stirring up the clay it becomes 
more polluted. For he is made pure in whom is something good, 
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by means of which he can be made pure.’”’ Now all this argu- 
ment is powerless to prove that the servants of the devil cannot be 
immersed in fire. That can be done whether they are purified 
or not. The argument proves only that the servants of Satan 
are not-purified by the fire of trial, because they are all dross, 
there is in them no gold to be purified. But the sons of God are 
purified by the fire of trial, because in them there is gold, and the 
fire of trial consumes the dross and leaves the gold more pure. 
Baptism by the truth he illustrates by a reference to John xy. 3, 
“ Now are ye clean (xadagoi) through the word that I have spoken 
unto you.” Faith purifies, it does not immerse. 

Anastasius, Bib. Pat. vol. ix. 1030, says that he “should dare 
to call mourning, with reference to God, another baptism.” In 
Op. Isaiz Abbatis, Bib. Vet. Pat. And. Gallandii, vol. vii. p. 
292, it is said, ‘ Affiiction with humility and silence is a baptism, 
for John was clothed in camel’s hair, and had a leathern girdle 
around his loins, and lived in the desert, which is a sign of afflic- 
tion and penitence, which purifies a man.” In all these cases 
the idea of immersion is out of the question. The fire of trials, 
the truth, sorrow for sins as against God, affliction with humility 
and patience, all purify a man, but they do not immerse him. 
Hence in all these cases, the idea of immersion is absolutely and 
unquestionably excluded from the word baptism. No meaning 
but purification is possible. 

I have before me six lists of different kinds of baptism, by six 
different Fathers, Gregory Nazianzen, Chrysostom, Athanasius, 
Maximus, Isidore Hispalensis, and John of Damascus. The one 
passing under the name of Athanasiusis probably not his, but is 
a decisive proof of the usus loquendi of the age, and it re-appears 
enlarged in the works of John of Damascus. ‘The list of John 
of Damascus, I shall translate, and add to it remarks and illustra- 
tions as I proceed. It is found on p. 261, vol. i., of his works. 
we Paris, 1712. 


. “The ols baptism was that of the deluge, for the expur- 
he of sin.’ 
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Of this Tertullian thus speaks, p. 259: Paris, 1634. “ After 
the waters of the deluge, by which long continued iniquity was 
purged away (purgatus est), after the baptism, if I may so say, of 
the world.” 

Augustine, Cyprian, and others, from a different point of view, 
call the deluge a baptism to those in the ark, because they were 
purified and saved, but not immersed, whilst those out of it were 
not purified, but were immersed, overwhelmed, and destroyed. 

In each case, however, it is regarded as a baptism, solely as it 
was a purification, not because it was an immersion. 

2. “The second baptism is that by the sea and the cloud (#6 
Oia rng baracong xai r%g vepédnc), for the cloud was a symbol of the 
Spirit, and the sea of the water.” 

Here, as in other cases, the use of dim instead of ¢v should be 
noticed, as throwing light on the causative sense of ¢v after Baq- 
Ti. 

Hilarius says expressly in giving the sense of 1 Cor. x. 2, they 
were purified by the cloud, and by the sea (per mare et per nubem 
purificali), év +7 vepérn xa ev 77 baraodn eSarrigavro. 

3. “ The third was that under the law. For every one who 
was unclean, washed himself (daeAdvero) with water, and wash- 
ed (ZaAvve) his garments, and thus was prepared to enter into the 
camp.” 

Here the idea is manifestly, not an immersion, but a complete 
purification, effected by washing both the body and the clothes. 
This view is confirmed by Theophylact, who says, on Jn. ii. 6: 
“« The Jews daily washed themselves (dwerAdivovro), and thus puri- 
fied, ate ; as for example, if they had touched a leper or a dead body, 
or had sexual intercourse, they washed themselves (daéovovro), 
as unclean.”” Here he interchanges dgsrAtvovro and daéAduovro 
asequivalent. ‘To denote the same idea Harri%w is also used. 

Basil, commenting on Isa. i. 16, wash you, make you clean, 
says: ‘“ This Scripture seems in words to contradict itself ; God 
first refuses to hear, and to forgive sins, and then says wash 
(Heb. 1zm9, Gr. dot gage), as if they could be purified. 
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One, however, relates to selvaion by the Mosaic Law, thé’other 
by the Gospel. He here repeals the law, and introduces the Gos- 
‘pel. Shall we (says the Jew) perform legal rites ? Nay, all 
are rejected. What then shall we do? Wash’and make clean. 
Oh, yes (replies the Jew), Moses said something about washing, 
for he said, he who touches any unclean thing, and is polluted, 
shall wash his garments and wash his body with water, and shall be 
clean. 

But in this passage (replies Basil), God does net say wash for 
every instance of pollution, but merely wash (Acigacde). There is 
one washing—one purification—tv Parsicua, mia xdbageig.?? 

Here the Hebrew yon, and the Greek Aéuw, and Bamrrigw as im- 
plied in Savri¢ua, are all undeniably used as synonymes. 

On Heb. ix. 10, Divers Baptisms, Theodoret also ‘uses Sas- 
riZw in the sense to wash. He says, concerning those polluted by 
an issue, or leprosy, or sexual intercourse, they washed them- 
selves (¢SamsiZovro) and were cleansed withsprinkling. Where, 
as Basil also does, he uses BarriZw as an equivalent of yo. 

Theophylact says, on the same passage, if any one had touch- 
ed a dead body, or a leper, or had an issue, ‘ he washed himself, 
and so appeared to be cleansed’ Ap absh ie xai dit wg edoxs xabagi- 
Zecdau. 

Chrysostom .says,* “ The Jewish Baptism (Garri¢ua) purified 
from bodily pollutions, but not from sins that affected the conscience. 
It did not expiate adultery, theft, and other crimes ; but if any one 
had touched the bones of the dead, or eaten forbidden food, or had 
touched lepers, he washed himself (¢Aodero), and was unclean un- 
til evening, and afterwards he was clean.” For, says he, * ‘he 
shall wash his body with pure water, and shall be unclean until 
evening, and then he shall be clean.’—Levit. xv. 7. Therefore 
the Jewish purification (xaééeo1ov) did not purify from sins, but 
from bodily pollutions alone.’ In his premises he has Baancpa 
*Iovdauxdv, in his conclusions xaddporov Iovdcuxdv, as its synonyme. 


* Vol. 2, p. 370. Paris, 1718. De Baptismo Christi. 
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All the Fathers in like manner take the divers baptisms of Heb. 
ix. 10, to mean merely and solely purifications of persons, some- 
times by washing, as in this case, at others by sprinkling of blood; 
or of ashes, as in the cases quoted from Ambrose and Cyril of 
Jerusalem.. They also lovk upon the system as a system of puri- 
fication, taken as a whole, including not only the washing of the 
body and of the clothes, but’also sprinkling with blood and ashes. 
Taken in this broad sense, it is called Iovdaixiv Barricua, or Iov- 
Jaixdy xab&ecrov, or, as in this case, P&aricucm vousrov. 

4. “The fourth baptism is that of John, which was introductory, 
and designed to lead those who were baptized to repentance, that 
they might believe in Christ, for, said he, I baptize you with 
water, but he who cometh after me shall baptize you with the 
Holy Spirit, and with fire. John, therefore, purifies beforehand by 
water, to prepare the way for the Spirit’ —(agoxadaigss odv 6 Iwéwng 
eal ro wveuna did tov tdaroc). 

5. “ The fifth was the baptism of our Lord, wherewith he was 
baptized. — But he is baptized, not as if he needed purification, 
but that he might take upon himself my purification, that he might 
bruise the heads of the dragons in the water, that he might im- 
merse my sins, and bury the old Adam in the water, that he 
might purify the baptist, that he might fulfil the law, that he 
might reveal the mystery of the Trinity, that he might be a type 
and example of our baptism; but we are baptized with the per- 
fect baptism of the Lord, that which is by water and the Spirit 
(+6 dv Warog +s xai wvéuuaros). Moreover, Christ is said to baptize 
with fire, because he poured out the grace of the Spirit upon the 
Holy Apostles, in the form of fiery tongues, as our Lord said, Acts 
i. 5, or else on account of the punitive baptism of future fire.” 

The sixth baptism is that by tears and repentance (+6 did 
peravoiag xed daxpdwv)—which is truly painful.” 

“The seventh baptism is that by blood and martyrdom— 
(55 OV aiwarog xo yaprupiov), with which Christ was baptized for us. 
It is peculiarly honorable, inasmuch as he who is thus baptized 
(i. e. purified), is never polluted again.” 
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“ The eighth and last is not a salutary baptism, but one that is 
destructive of evil. For sin aye evil can no more bear sway, 
but are punished for ever.’ 

To this list the author of the “ opus iriver on Matt. 
adds baptism by the truth; and baptism by afllictions, as stated 
above. 

The usage of the preposition dia in Nos. 2, 5, and 6, should 
be compared with its use at the end of No. 4, as furnishing de- 
cisive proof of the sense of the word baptism in this whole list. - 

But still more decisive, and beyond all possibility of answer, 
is the passage which follows, designed to explain an assertion in 
No. 5, that Christ was baptized that he might purify the baptizer. 
The purification of John is thus explained ; ¢Gaqsiadn Twavyng civ 
xsiga eaibsic earl rHv bsiav rod dedwdrov xogupyy, xal +H IOiw dipaci. 
John was baptized by placing his hand on the divine head of his 
master and by his own blood. 

The Fathers held that Christ, by touching the waters, purified 
them, and gave them a purifying power. 

So also they held that by touching John he Kenirin him, and 
this purification by touch he expressed by Bawrrigw. Surely all 
idea of immersion is excluded here. Indeed he expresses the 
same idea by &ia%w, in another part of the passage. Christ was 
baptized that he might purify (dyia@n) the baptizer. John was 
also clearly regarded by the Fathers as purified by his own blood, 
not immersed in it. 

From these lists we also learn that the eternal punishment of 
the wicked is a baptism, because it will purge the holy universe 
from sin. The flood was a baptism, for two reasons; it purified 
the world from sinners and sin; and it also purified and saved 
those in the ark. But the wicked, who were immersed by the 
flood, were not baptized, So also the whole process of legal puri- 
fication under the law, including the washing of the clothes as 
well as that of the body, was called a baptism. Viewing it as a 
complex whole, it was proper to call it a purification, but not an 
immersion. So too the washing of the disciples’ feet by Christ is 
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regarded by another Father as a baptism ;* and by still another, 
the anointing of the blind man’s eyes with clay and spittle, 
and his washing in the pool of Siloam, .because the spittle of 
Christ purifies as well as the washing in the pool.t 

What now shall we say to all these things? If Dr. Carson 
had asserted that the Mississippi ran from the Gulf of Mexico 
with an impetuous current towards the cold regions of the north, 
and there descended by one vast cataract towards the centre of 
the globe, and had charged all with presumptuous temerity who 
dared to call in question the truth of his assertions, he could not 
be more utterly at war with the facts of the case, than he is in his 
assertions as to the Patristic use of BarriZw. 


§ 62. Other Errors of Dr..Carson. 


It was with reference to assertions such as these that I remark- 
ed, that Dr. Carson had made-assertions that I knew not how to 
explain if he had ever read the Greek Fathers. 

Indeed, Dr. Carson has elsewhere made assertions as to other 
words with the same inexplicable disregard of facts. On p, 
445, he thus speaks: “Mr. Beecher’s criticism on the word 
(xegmrvgdcbas) here (Tobit vi. 2) employed for washing, is en- 
tirely false.’”’ I translated it to wash all around. He proceeds, 
“ The simple word signifies to deluge, to overwhelm, to inundate, 
to flow over anything.” “Mr. Beecher criticises from imagina- 
tion, not from knowledge of the language. Has he justified his 
criticism by a single example ?” He then remarks with great 
taste and refinement, “ The word does not signify that the young 
man in bathing splashed about like a duck, or rubbed himself like 
acollier, but that he threw himself into the river, that the stream 
might flow over him.” Again, “ There is no friction nor hand- 
washing in this word. It performs its purpose by running over 
either gently or with violence.” So much learned minuteness 


_ * Anastasius, Bibliotheca Patrum Max. vol. ix. p. 880. 
+ Ambrose, vol, ii. p. 1096; on Jn. ix. 7. 
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and such bold charges on me of inaccuracy, would lead an incau- 
tious reader to suppose that Dr. Carson must have first made sure 
. his facts before daring thus to commit himself before the learned 
world. Indeed, when I first read his remarks it produced a tem- 
porary impression that 1 must be wrong, or he would not dare to 
make such assertions. But the moment I looked at facts, the illu- 
sion vanished. It is indeed true that xAv%w has, in some cases, 
the meaning that he assigns to it. But it is not true that it has 
not the meaning that I assign to it. The facts are these: 1. It 
is applied by Euripides to washing the body with sea water, 
where virrw also is applied to the same operation, which Dr. 
Carson admits denotes hand-washing. 

2. It is applied to the washing of children, by Aristotle—ro 
wosdlov Wari xegixdvsiv—to wash the child all around with water. 

3. In Geoponica 17, 22, it is applied to washing an ulcer by 
a fluid, fAxog xA0Zew bbe. Here is no deluging, overwhelming, 
or inundation. ° 

4. Epiphanius applies it to the purifications of the Jews, 
xv ouevor odgw, where deluging or overflowing is out of the ques- 
tion.— Vol. i. p. 26. 

5. By Pollux it is applied to the washing of clothes, and also 
of cups, and is given as a synonyme of rAdvew, and pire, and 
xabaiesiv, and their compounds with 1a, deo, and éx. What can be 
more decisive ? 

6. Itis applied to the washing of head, hands, and body, after 
an unlucky dream. 

7. It is used by Plutarch to denote the washing off blood from 
armor, aipa rév baru ers deguov daroxrtZerasr. Plut. 7. 288. 11. 

8. It is applied by Lucian to an object wet or sprinkled on all 
sides with spray, by rapid motion through water at rest. dpe 
weexruZopevov. Lucian, V. H. 1.31. Here surely is no flow- 
ing of water over an object. 

9. Like xaéaigw, it has a medical use to cleanse or purge— 
largo mwixedv mixgois xMVGovd1 pagudaxors yorAgv. Plut.—Physicians 
purge out bitter bile by bitter medicines. Indeed its medical use 
gave birth to our English word clyster. 
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10. All lexicographers of any note sustain my use of the 
word, e. g. Stephens, Scapula, Damm, Hedericus, Ernesti, Pas- 
sow, Schneider, etc. etc. Hence it is plain that assertions more . 
contrary to the fact than Dr. Carson’s criticism on me cannot be 
made, even if I were to say that Dr. Carson criticises from ima- 
gination, and not from a knowledge of the language in translat- 
ing tdwe water or wi fire. And whatever Dr. Carson’s talents 
they cannot enable his character as an accurate scholar long to 
survive such criticisms as he has here given. 

In like manner when I say that Josephus uses Bé&qrsicig to de- 
note the rite of baptism, Dr. Carson denies it, and says, ‘ The 
h Barsorg is the immersing—arri¢udg is the rite of immersion.” 
And yet it must be notorious to any one who has ever read the 
Fathers, that they do not hesitate to use Parritig to denote the 
rite, in opposition to xarddudis, the act of immersing, as in Sozo- 
men, mig xaradice érirersiv tiv dsiav Barsiow. To perform the 
sacred baptism by one immersion.”’ 

Many of Dr. Carson’s assertions as to tingo, Barrw, Aotw, and 
vier), are of the same kind. Indeed I do not remember that I 
ever read a writer, so many of whose most positive assertions 
were so totally at war with facts. But success in such an as- 
sault on facts is hopeless. The highest talents are entirely un- 
equal to such a war. 


§ 63. General View of Patristic Uses of Barrifu. 


But enough has been said to show the entire incorrectness of 
Dr. Carson’s theories of the Patristic uses of Bawrifw. I shall 
therefore conclude this part of the subject by a brief general 
view of what that usage is. 

1. Of course I need not say that they sometimes use the word 
in the sense to immerse anything in water, or to denote the state 
of anything that sinks in the water or is overflowed by it. And 
also that from this are derived metaphorical uses to denote immer- 
sion in sorrow, ignorance, darkness, sin, pollution, afflictions, and 
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misery. All this I have before noticed at large. See §§ 3 and 
4, 10 and 28. 

2. To wash, implying an effort to cleanse, but not including the 
effect. In this sense they use it as a translation of the Heb. rT, 
just as they use Aodw. In this case Sareioya is taken in connex- 
ion with xadagois or xadagiouds ; thus, commenting on Is. 1.16, 
Basil (as before stated, § 61), to denote the idea of wash- 
ing, uses Sarsicua, and to denote purification, he uses xdbugors. 
Basil thus reasons, as a Jew ‘Moses said something concerning 
washing (Acurgod), for he who touched any unclean thing and was 
polluted, shall wash his garments and his body with water, and 
shall be clean.” He replies. ‘ But Isaiah, when he said wash 
you, make you clean, did not say wash you on account of every 
pollution ; but simply wash. There is one washing, one purifica- 
tion.” & Barroua win xadagoi¢. In like manner Theodoret and 
Theophylact plainly use farrifw in the sense to wash, in speak- 
ing of the Mosaic washings enjoined by the word ym3, So inthe 
Apostolic Constitutions we find washings and purifications ex- 
pressed in the same way. For example in book vi. ec. 20, and ec. 
30, and elsewhere, the phrase cuvex% Barricuara clearly denotes 
frequent washings. Dr. Chase deserve sgreat credit for his ean- 
dor in so translating it, in his recent valuable edition of the Apos- 
tolic Constitutions and Canons. pp. 151, 161. 

3. To cleanse and purify by washing, i. e. to wash, including 
the effect, and hence, in general, to purify in the most generic sense, 
either by water, or by truth, or by atonement and expiation, or 
by trials, or by mourning and sorrow. After what has been said 
there is no need to offer any proof of the real existence of this 
sense. But here it is peculiarly important to bear in mind the 
distinction between sacrificial purification, or expiation, and 
moral purification, or sanctification, to which I have so often re- 
ferred. For without a clear apprehension of it, much of the 
language of the Fathers cannot be understood. ~ * 

4. Parricuss and Barricya by metonymy derote means of 
purification, e. g. water, blood, fire, oil, air, &c. § 52. 
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5. Samaria is also used to denote, comprehensively, a system 
designed to effect purification in various ways, e. g. Baaticua 
Moicdws, or vouixdv o¥ ‘Doudaixdv which Chrysostom interchanges 
as synonymous with xa#aeciov ’Lovdaixév, to denote not an act, nor 
one rite merely, but a complex system, involving and compre- 
hending various kinds and modes of purification.” So Basil says of 
the Jewish baptism, “ it recognised a difference of sins, not forgiving 
all ; it required various sacrifices, it made minute regulations as 
to purity, it separated the polluted and unclean for a time, it ob- 
served times and seasons.” In all this he is plainly illustrating a 
system of purification involving many parts, but having one great 
end, i. e. to purify, either by expiatory sacrifices, or in some 
other way. So too, the baptism of John or of Christ is often used 
in like manner to denote a system of purification. 

6. They also used it to denote, comprehensively, the actual 
processes involved in conferring absolution; e. g. if exorcism, 
divesting of all clothing, immersion, unction, and robing in white, 
the pronunciation of certain words, and’a benediction, were sup- 
posed to be involved in conferring a legal and valid absolution, 
then the term Sawzri¢4« was comprehensively used to include all 
these processes. Any part of the process that purified was also 
ealled by the same name. So Origen speaks of baptizing, i. e. 
purifying with oil. And the Apostolic Constitutions speak of 
unction as a type of spiritual baptism, i. e. spiritual purification. 

7. The result or effect produced by these processes, or 
symbolized by them, they also denote by the word baptism 
or purification, i. e. absolution, remission of sins. It is in 
this sense that Zonaras, in his Lexicon, defines baptism as 
being the remission of sins by water and the Spirit. This remis- 
sion of sins was effected, in their view, not by any energy of the 
water in itself, but by some mysterious, sanctifying power given 
to it when the Spirit brooded upon it at the creation, or when 
Christ was baptized in it, or when the bishop or priest con- 
secrated it, operating in concurrence with the energy of the Holy 
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Spirit, who, according to a divine constitution, diffused and 
exerted his mighty energies in and through the water. In this 
way, in their view, was effected the baptism of the Holy Ghost ; 
and the superiority of the baptism of Christ to that of John lay in 
the fact that John used the simple fluid water, but in that of 
Christ, a compound fluid, so to speak, was employed, composed of 
sanctified water, and the influence of the Holy Spirit. On no 
topic is the eloquence of Chrysostom so fervid, as when he un- 
folds the purifying, nay, regenerating powers of this semi- 
material, semi-spiritual compound. As quick as the ocean ex- 
tinguishes a spark that falls into it, so soon does this mighty 
compound extinguish the sins of the sinner that falls into it, and 
makes him pure as the angels and brilliant as the sunbeams of 
heaven. ‘To symbolize this spotless whiteness of the soul thus 
miraculously and suddenly obtained, the baptized person was 
robed in purest white. His being stripped perfectly naked before 
immersion, was designed to give to the miraculous energies of the 
fluid full scope to penetrate every part of body and soul. And 
in the opinion of some of the Fathers, these waters also had a 
miraculous power even to heal bodily disease, of which they 
give us some examples, as true, no doubt, as all other of the lying 
wonders of that age of fraud and delusion. The word baptism, 
used in this sense, denoted not merely a transient act, but a 
permanent and abiding moral change effected by the rite. The 
soul was conceived of as invested in a robe of spotless purity. 
Hence baptism is likened to spiritual robes, and the Fathers 
speak of putting on the baptism of Christ, and of preserving their” 
baptism unspotted. Origen preferred the baptism of blood to that 
of water and the Spirit, because few keep this unspotted till 
death, but the purity gained by the baptism of a bloody death is 
polluted no more. .The leading idea in this usage of the word 
is a permanent state or character of purity, and not the act of im- 
mersion at all. Indeed, what sense is there in such an expres- 
sion as keeping the act of immersion unspotted till death? The 
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act is soon over, and all possibility of polluting or making it pure 
is passed by. And yet Dr. Carson again and again asserts that 
baptism always denotes the mode of an act, and nothing else. 

8. The word Baptism is also used as the appropriated name of 
the rite of Christian Baptism. In this case it approximates in its 
use towards a proper name, or a technical term, i. e. the attention 
of the mind is abstracted from the meaning of the word, though 
it is in fact significant, and is fixed upon the rite for which it 
stands. ‘Thus to speak of the purification of baptism would not 
be tautology, but would denote the purification effected by the 
rite bearing that name. 

9. Finally, the Fathers gave the name baptism to any trans- 
action regarded by them either as typifying baptism, or producing 
similar effects ; e. g. when Elisha raised the axe out of the water 
by throwing in a stick, Ambrose regards it as a baptism, because 
as the axe was immersed in the water, so was the sinner in sin 
—and as the stick raised the axe out of the water, so does bap- 
tism, i. e. remission of sins, raise a sinner out of his sins. The 
stick, according to him, is, of course, a type of the cross of 
Christ. So when Moses, by throwing in the branches of a tree, 
made the bitter waters of Marah sweet, Ambrose regards it as 
another kind of baptism, because as the branches made bitter 
waters sweet, so does baptism make sweet the bitterness of the 
human heart. Origen regards the passage of Elijah over Jor- 
dan, as he was taken up,in a chariot of fire, as a wonderful bap- 
tism, because he thus passed over Jordan, and went to heaven ; 
and baptism does something like this for the pardoned soul. 
Passing through the Red Sea was a baptism, because it purified 
the Israelites, and drowned Pharaoh, by immersion, just as the 
rite of Baptism purifies Christians, and leaves Satan and the old 
man immersed and strangled in the baptismal pool. The flood 
was a baptism, because it purified and saved Noah and his family 
—and also purified the world—and immersed and strangled the 
enemies of God—just as the rite of baptism purifies all who come 
by it, into the ark, i. e. the church—and as the waters of the 
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flood immersed, strangled, and purged off the wicked, so will an 
eternal baptism of fire purge out the wicked from the kingdom of 
God. They are the chaff to be burnt up with unquenchable fire, 
when the Redeemer thoroughly purges his floor. 

Hence, in the days of the Fathers, the narrow view that Sa- 
ri%w means only to immerse had no being. The great idea be- 
fore their minds was purification or absolution. This they ap- 
plied to means of purification, or a system of purification, or to 
the processes involved in being purified, or to the supposed re- 
sult of these processes, or to the rites viewed as an ordinance of 
Christ, or to any supposed or real typical transaction producing 
what they deemed similar effects. 


§64. General View Applied. 


By thus throwing off the shackles of arbitrary canons, and 
leaving the mind perfectly free to watch the actual evolutions of 
the facts of language in the writings of the Fathers, we find our- 
selves enabled to solve without difficulty all their various modes 
of expression. For example, when Photius says, ai rgeig dvadu- 
Cais xa xaradudss rod Bawricparos bavaroy xal dvadraci Onycivoud, 
we see at once that Barrio refers to the rite of absolution, and 
avaducig and xardducis to acts involved in it. Thus ‘the three 
immersions and emersions of the rite of purification (or absolu- 
tion) symbolize death and resurrection.’; 

Again Theophylact says, Barsitua dower did Hg xaraddcews 
bdvaroy olrw Oia Tho dvadudews civ dvacracw TUM. * As the rite 
of purification shows forth death by immersion, so by emersion it 
shows forth resurrection.” 

Again he says, év reici xaradiceds rol Caparog bv Paasitua roig 
savrod padynraig ragadiduxe Aeyuv wopsubévres padnredicare, etc., Matt. 
xxviii. 19. He gave to his disciples one rite or ordinance of pu- 
rification, by three immersions of the body, saying, go ye there- 
fore and teach all nations, etc. 

I would here call attention once more to the fact, that to de- 
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note the act of immersion xar&dudig is used, reserving to Sa&asicua 
the sense purification or absolution as the name of the rite. But 
inasmuch as Pérricuca could be used to denote the act of immer- 
sion, it was sometimes, though rarely, so used, of which in § 28, 
4, I have given an example from the Apostolic Constitutions, Can. 
L. regia Barricpare pits puncews three immersions of one initia- 
tion. This was so clearly a departure from common usage, that 
both Zonaras and Balsamon deemed it worthy of anote. That of 
Zonaras I have given in the section referred to. That of Balsa- 
mon is this, ra 02 Barricuara évratda dvei xaradidewv vaodnaréov 
wot. This note is still more remarkable and decisive than that of 
Zonaras—for he merely gives it as his opinion that Barricuara 
means immersions here—“ It seems to me that Barricuara is to 
be taken for immersions here.’ Indeed! If it never means any- 
thing but immersions, as Dr. Carson says, both the note itself and 
this modest expression of opinion are quite out of place. But Dr. 
Carson’s theory of this word is entirely a modern invention. No 
one had ever dreamed of it in the patristic age. Balsamon well 
knew that in common usage Sarricy.a meant purification, and not 
immersion. 

It may be well here to notice the sophistical reasoning by 
which the author of this canon endeavored to make out the doc- 
trine of trine immersion. It was this: Christ did not enjoin it 
upon them to purify into his death, in which case there would 
have been one immersion, but into the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost; hence, it being assumed 
that immersion is the mode, there must be one act of immersion 
for each person. In this reasoning, Barrifw in the command re- 
tains its usual sense, but when from the three persons the in- 
ference is drawn that there ought to be three acts of immer- 
sion, it leaves its usual sense, and denotes to immerse, and this 
usage was thought by two Greek commentators, to be so likely to 
mislead as to need an explanatory note, to prevent confusion. 

In Gregory Nazianzen occurs a striking passage, of peculiar in- 
terest, as showing at once that immersion was in fact the usual 
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practice, but not the meaning of the word: Bamricua xaroipev os 
Cuvdarrouévng 74 tdars rH &magriag—* We call it (i. e. the rite) 
baptism, i. e. absolution or purification, because OUR SINS are 
buried with us in the water.’”’ Whilst this clearly implies that 
in the rite THEY were in fact buried in the water, it no less 
clearly implies that it was not called baptism for this reason, but 
because THEIR sINs were buried with them. The burial of sins 
in the baptismal pool, was a common mode of expressing absolu- 
tion or purification from sin, taken from Micah vii. 19, Thou. wilt 
cast all their sins into the depth of the sea. So that the sense is 
plainly this: we call it purification, because, when we are buried 
in the baptismal pool, our sins are buried with us, and we of 
course come out perfectly pure. If the word had meant immer- 
sion, he must have said simply: We call it immersion, because 
We are immersed. 

We now come to a case of inconsistent usage, inconsistent at 
least with the present systems of philology. In a few cases 
Chrysostom uses the principle of a double sense in commenting 
on this word. Inasmuch as both meanings, i. e. purification and 
immersion, coexist in the language, and immersion was the com- 
mon mode, on this principle the word can be expounded as having 
both meanings in one and the same place, in order to give greater 
fulness to the passage. At this we need not wonder in the 
Fathers. A certain class of modern commentators have not 
hesitated to do the same thing. On this ground Chrysostom in a 
few instances gives a two-fold exposition of the passage in which 
Christ says, I have a baptism to be baptized with, ete. 

One exposition is based on the sense purification. Asin Hom. 
65, al. 66, on Matt.—Speaking of his death on the cross, he says 
he calls it baptism, Sarsice, indicating that a great purification, 
xabaguov, should be made for the world by the things then 
transpiring—De petit fil Zebedai. Vol. i. p. 520. 

Again he says, “he calls it baptism, because by it he purified 
the world, and not only so, but on account of the ease of his re- 
surrection, for as he who isimmersed Barsi%éuevog in water arises 
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with great ease, being nothing hindered by the nature of the 
waters, so he having descended unto death arose again with ease, 
for this reason he calls it baptism: and again, gn Mark x. 39, 
“he calls his cross baptism, for as we are easily immersed and 
arise again, so he having died, easily arose again when he would.” 
In § 26, p. 66, I have said, “Nor have I found any evidence 
that the passages in Luke xii. 50, Mark x. 37, 39, Matt. xx. 22, 
23, were ever understood by any of the Fathers in the sense 
either of immersion or overwhelming.” This usage of Chrysos- 
tom is an exception, and it is the only one that I have yet found. 
He plainly uses the word in both senses, purification and immer- 
sion. And yet even in these cases the sense purification can be 
retained as the name of the rite, and the illustration be taken 
from the well known mode of its performance, though the view 
that I have taken seems to me most likely to be correct. I have 
already twice stated that cases of inconsistent usage may exist, 
without at all destroying the force of my argument, § 27, 
page 66, and § 21, page 51; yet after extended research my 
greatest surprise has been, that I have found so few such cases. 
I have been surprised, because when I considered how general 
was the practice of immersion among the Fathers, and how natural 
it was that their practice should react upon their language, and 
that immersion was in fact an existing meaning of the word, it 
seemed strange to me that this meaning should so rarely be given 
to the word Sarrifw in speaking of the rite. But when I re- 
flected that the great idea of purification, i. e. absolution, or re- 
mission of sins, was ever uppermost in their minds, and that im- 
mersion, though the common mode, was not deemed essential to 
it, I saw a sufficient reason for reserving to Garricua this great 
idea, and introducing the terms xarddveig and dvaducig to denote 
immersion and emersion. 

The real nature of this idiom will become clearer by a passage 
of Gregory Nyssen, in which he uses xédagcig so as to show the 
force of Barsitua when used with dvaduoig and xarddudcig : “ omit- 
ting things beyond our power let us inquire sivog évexev dv’ Wdarog 7 
xabaecig ; xi meds olay xesiav ai TeEIS xarndicers wagadou/3 dvovrat 
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for what end is the rite of purification by water, and for what use 
the three immersions ate employed?” All see in this case a 
usage of xadagajg exactly equivalent to the use of Baarioma just 
illustrated. The use of the preposition d:@ after xaéagoig and 
equivalent words, illustrates the use of the same preposition after 
Bawri¢ua, &c. I will by parallel columns still further exhibit 
this similarity of usage to the eye. 


The following uses of xééagoic,| The following ate from Gre- 
ayviopnos, &c., are taken from| gory Thaum. Athanasius— 


Cyril of Alexandria : Clemens Alexand. : 
Tov ayviowoy Ov Wdarog— Bawricua di daxgiuv 
Thy xébogay Ov tOarog Bawriferw ov tdarog 
TH 01 Tuedg xadagCIV BamriZew dice ues 
ro) OW aiwaros ayviCoo— = Barricua ov alors 
Hyvadpévor Oi avsiworog Samrriouca did woprogiou 
rHv Oia Xeidrov xabagaw H Ov Barrie did wveiparog 
Waris re xa avedmaros Parricwo vonrov did wverporos— 
ayaguv Ov vdaros Barrio dicdnrov OV Sdarog. - 


This comparison of similar idioms could be extended to other 
prepositions, as év taken in the instrumental sense as equivalent 
to d14—and also to the use of the dative in the instrumental sense 
after both words, showing by an extended induction of particulars 
such an exact similarity in the use of prepositions and cases after 
Barrioya and xabaegcis, &c., as proves them at a glance to be 
synonymous, for the word xardducig, immersion, is never followed 
by such prepositions and the dative case in such a sense. See 
also § 56, on the same point. 


§ 65. Commission to Baptize. 


I will conclude this general view by noticing its bearings on a 
question relating to the commission to baptize. It is this. Why 
is there a commission given to baptize in Matthew and Mark, and 
none in Luke and John? This is a question for those to answer 
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who deny the correctness of the view that I have given—for on 
this view it presents no difficulty at all. The reply is, that a 
commission to baptize is in fact a commission topurify, that is, a 
commission to remit sins—and in Luke and John, the disciples do 
receive a commission to remit sins. Luke xxiv. 47, 48,—“ That 
repentance and remission of sins should be preached in his name 
among all nations—and ye are witnesses of these things,’’ that 
is, that repentance and baptism should be preached in his name 
among all nations—for according to Zonaras and the Fathers, 
baptism is the forgiveness of sins by water and the Spirit. 

This view of the passages in Luke and John occurred to my 
mind before reading the Fathers, as furnishing a test of the 
soundness of my views, and on reading them I found that they did 
in fact regard the commission to gemit sins in Luke and John as 
a commission to baptize, as really as that in Matthew and Mark. 
They regarded it in short as merely another mode of expressing 
the same idea. In John the phraseology is different from that of 
‘Luke :—“ Whosesoever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto 
them, and whosesoever sins ye retain, they are retained,” John 
xx. 23. In short, Christ died as the Lamb of God to take away 
the sins of the world, and the great business of the apostles was 
to publish to the world the great doctrine of the remission of sins, 
through his death, and the terms on which it could be obtained, 
and to establish the rite by which this purgation from sin should 
be shadowed forth and commemorated in honor of the Trinity, 
and especially of that Spirit by whom this atonement was made 
effectual to purge the conscience from dead works to serve the 
living God. “Go ye therefore, teach all nations, purifying them 
(that is remitting to them that repent and believe their sins) into 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
Amen.” 


§ 66. Dr. Carson’s dissertation on doi. 


A few words ought here to be said on the meaning of the words 
Aodw and Acurgév. I have affirmed that by their own force they 
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denote simply washing or purification, and not bathing. To 
prove this I referred, in § 16."to the fact that the vessels for 
washing the hands in the yestibules of. ancient churches were 
called DAourHees as well as Vine HES. Dr. Carson sees fit in view 
of this, to devote nearly nine pages to a dissertation on Aotw. 
He opens his dissertation as follows, p. 66: ‘* The philosophical 
linguist Dr. Campbell, of Aberdeen, in distinguishing the words 
Aovw and virrw, makes the first signify to wash or bathe the whole 
body, the last to wash or bathe a part. ‘This distinction has been 
generally received since the time of Dr. Campbell. Mr. 
Beecher calls it in question, yet he does not touch the subject 
with the hand of a master. He merely alleges an objection 
which he thinks calculated to bring confusion into what is t ought 
to be clear; but he gives no additional light by any leaned ob- 
servations of his own. I shall endeavor to settle this question by 
evidence founded on the practice of language as well as the 
practice of the New Testament.” Parturiunt montes! Dr. 
Carson is about to touch the subject with the hand of -a.atjgster— 
and to settle the question ! . ax" FS aa 

Let us look at his results. He proves abundantly that Aodw 
can be applied to bathing by immersion, which I never denied. 
Does he prove that it cannot be applied to sprinkling ? Not at 
all. He asserts it, but nowhere proves it. I assert the contrary, 
and this is my proof: Porphyry asserts, in libel. de antro 
Nympharum, that it was customary for married women to purify 
maidens by sprinkling or affusion, before marriages, with water 
taken from fountains and living springs. Photius tells us that the 
water used for this purpose at Athens, was brought in a pitcher 
from certain fountains which he specifies, by the oldest male boy 
of the family. Here bathing by immersion, is excluded, and yet 
the water thus used is called Aourpév, or Aourpd vuwpixa, and 
Zonaras defines Aovrpa thus, ra sis Adow ayovra rH dxadapoiag. 
Those things which produce the removal of impurity, that is, 
means of purification. The boy who brought the water was 
called Aourpopépos. 

Again, Basil applies the term Avurpév to a clinic baptism by 
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sprinkling or affusion, The praetor Ariantheus, converted by his 
wife, was also baptized by her his dying bed. Of this Basil says, 
letter 386,—He washed away a the Ei of his soul at the close 
of his life by the was a of regeneration »AourTpA wariyyeverias. 
There was no bathing y immersion; but sprinkling or affusion. 

Again, in Corpus Hist. Byzant., Ntihephoras Gregoras, Lib. 24, 
p- 573, Venice, 1729, uses our pév to denote the complex rite of 
purification, ‘including unction and the influence of the Holy 
Spirit. “Since it’ is customary with men to wash themselves 
with water and to anoint themselves with oil, God has joined to 
the oil and the water the grace of his Spirit, and made them (i. e. 
oil, water, and spirit) the cleansing of regeneration,” Aourpsv 
radvyyeveriag—anointing with oil is a part of the process of purifi- 
cation—it is no part of bathing, and here Aourpsv must be taken in 
the mhost generic sense given to it by Photius, that is, a system of 
means of purification or a process of purification. 

Dr. Carson hints that the Acurjps¢ in the temples might be for 
bathin the hands, and the vir peg for washing them! p. 73. 
Here whe force of theory with a witness. Let us then listen to 
Julius. Pollux, Seg. 46, Lib. 10, Cap. 10. The caption is, con- 
cerning vessels used in washing . hands and face, wegi ra ev rH 
viersdbos oxsudiv. 

It is necessary, he proceeds, for one ar ising from sleep to wash 
his face, To meodwrov deovirsecdai—here is no bathing as yet. 
Let a boy, he proceeds, bring an ewer or pitcher, and pour out 
fresh water xara rnECnrog § Dourngiou Tivos, in a vessel or wash- 
basin. He justifies himself in using Aourygiov in this sense by 
quoting a line from Anaxilas, in which he says, in baths roig a- 
Aaveioig there are no wash-basins (Acurferm), i. e. vessels for wash- 
ing hands and face. Can Aodw mean to bathe by its own force, 
when Aourfetov is thus used to denote a vessel in which to wash 
(vierew) hands and face, and not only so, but is placed in pointed 
antithesis to bathing vessels ?' for in baths surely there are vessels 
for bathing, though there are none for face and hand-washing. 
Pollux also gives Aourye (the word quoted by me from the Fathers), 
as a synonyme of Aour7giov to denote a wash-basin, for washing 
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hands and face. All idea of face and hand bathing is therefore 
excluded. i? 

Dr. Carson says, p. 67, that * Aodw, like our word bathe, ap- 
plies to animal bodies only—we do not speak of bathing cloth.” 

Nevertheless, Origen applies Aourpév to wood, and Gregory 
Nazianzen applies Aovw to clothes, and to a couch—and Eupolis, 
see Pollux, applies dAovcia (i. e. want of washing) to a cloak. 
Surely these are not animal bodies. 

Again, Dr. Carson says, p. 67, in order. to justify the applica- 
tion of virrw to the whole body it must be all successively wash- 
ed—as virrw involves friction or hand-washing. And yet Euri- 
pides applies it to bathing a whole herd of oxen in the sea, where 
friction, hand-washing, ete., are all out of the question. Strabo, 
too, applies it to the bathing of Diana in a river, where there was 
no probability of hand-washing. 

Perhaps I have said enough to illustrate the nature of “the 
learned remarks of his own,’? which Dr. Carson has added, and 
his mode of “ touching the subject with the hand of a master.” 
I could add much more, did my room permit, and the patience of 
my readers allow. I will not complete the quotation with which 
I began, by adding, “ Nascitur ridiculus mus,” but only state 
that I see no reason either to add to or take from my statement, 
after all of Dr. Carson’s effort to settle the subject. 

Dr. Carson says, I added no learned observations of my own. 
I answer, the case seemed to me too plain to need any. Nothing 
is easier than to make a useless parade of learning. But it is of 
no use to waste time by needless citations to prove points which 
no one denies, and at the same time to deny points without proof, 
on which the whole question hangs. 

I conclude then by saying, that Aodw of its own force denotes to 
wash, or to purify ; that in fact it is more generally used to de- 
note a washing or purifying of the whole body, whether by sprink- 
ling, affusion, or immersion—but that it is also applied to wash- 
ing hands, face, and feet—also to wood, clothes, couches, cloaks, 
etc., though but rarely in this last sense. 

Niwsw applies generally to washing of hands, face, and feet, 
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also sometimes, but more rarely, to bathing the whole body, in 
the case of both men and animals. It is also often used by the 
Fathers, with its compounds, to denote the cleansing of the mind 
from sin, excluding the idea of hand-washing. Sometimes 
also it is applied to the washing of cups, vessels (oxsv%), and 
tables. 

TTAivw is generally applied to clothes—but also to the body and 
all its parts, also to cups, metals, and various animal sub- 
stances. Proof of all these statements is at hand, and could be 
produced, if needed. But I think that the case is clear enough 
as it is. 

Dr. Carson’s principles and general assertions, as to the 
Fathers, have passed under review ; let us next briefly notice his 
application of them to the details of my argument. I shall now 
consider the manner in which he has assailed the Biblical argu- 
ment. 


§ 67. Dr. Carson’s Attack on the Biblical Argument. 


The Biblical argument is contained in §§ 8—18. The course 
of the argument is this: (1.) In John iii. 25, the expression, a 
dispute concerning purifying (xadapicuod), proves that xadapicuog 
and Sarricuds are synonymous, when applied to the rite of bap- 
tism. (2.) This view explains the expectation that the Messiah 
would baptize, for it was foretold that he should purify, but not 
that he should immerse. (3.) In the baptism of the Holy Spirit, 
the subject, the agent, the means, and the effect, demand the idea 
to purify, and exclude the idea to immerse, for the subject is the 
spirit of man, the agent the divine spirit, the means spiritual, and 
the effect purity ; and in such relations the idea to immerse is ab- 
surd ; purify is the only reasonable sense. (4.) The end of bap- 
tism is to indicate sacrificial purification, i. e. the remission of 
sins. We should naturally expect to find this idea in its name, 
and we do find it so used as clearly to indicate that it has the sense 
xadapituos, i. e. sacrificial purification or remission of sins. (5.) 
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In the expression, divers baptisms, in Heb. ix. 10, the word Baq- 
ri¢0i is obviously taken in a generic sense to denote Mosaic puri- 
fications of any kind. (6.) The baptism of couches, in Mark 
vii. 4, 8, and the baptism expected of Christ, in Luke xi. 38, 
were obviously purifications merely, and not immersions. (7.) 
In speaking of the nightly baptism of Judith (Jud. vii. 7) in the 
camp of Holofernes, no doubt a mere’ purification is spoken of 
without respect to mode, and not an immersion. (8.) In referring 
to a baptism from a dead body (Sirach xxxi. 25), no dcub: the 
word is used in the generic sense to denote purification. (9.) 
The account of purification from sin in the baptism of Paul 
(Acts xxvi. 16),-and Peter’s effort to guard the mind against the 
idea of mere external purification, and to direct the mind to the 
purging of the conscience by the atonement, show that purifica- 
tion was the usual religious sense of the word. (10.) In that 
part of the Greek language, in which alone we ought to look for 
decisive evidence on this subject, there is no opposing evidence to 
be found ; hence the case is decided in favor of the sense to purify, 
and against the sense to immerse. 

In weighing the force of this argument it is necessary to re- 
member, that, whatever the practice was in fact, even if it was 
immersion, it does not in any sense disprove this argument as to the 
meaning of the word ; but only shows that under a command to 
purify, they did in fact purify by immersion. But I donot at all 
concede that in the Apostolic days it was customary to baptize 
by immersion. The fact, I am persuaded, was directly the re- 
verse. But I mention this consideration, that no illogical imagi- 
nations or associations of ideas may entangle the mind or break 
the force of the argument. 

Let it also be borne in mind that the argument is strictly 
cumulative, and that its force is to be tested by the coherence and 
accumulated force of its parts. 

How, then, does Dr. Carson attempt to answer it? First, by 
attempting to break it up into disconnected fragments; then, in 
each fragment trying to prove that the highest possible evidence 
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of my position is not given ; that the sense immerse is possible ; and 
then bringing in what he calls the testimony of the word BarriZu. 

The illogical nature of this whole process I have fully shown. 
I have also, by evidence most unanswerable, shown that the word 
Baxrrifw does not in these cases testify as he alleges, but that it 
testifies directly against him, and most fully and decidedly in my 
favor. Hence, 

1. On the ground on which I first put the argument, i. e. the 
principles of moral and cumulative evidence, it remains un- 
answered and with unbroken force. 

2. On Dr. Carson’s own ground it remains unanswered and 
with unbroken force. I add, 

3. ‘That the truth of every main point in the argument can be ~ 
sustained by direct philological evidence from the Fathers, and 
that to any required degree of strength. 

To illustrate this last assertion, let us consider the leading 
points of the argument. 

1. Dr. Carson assails my argument from John iii. 25. He 
denies that the “question” spoken of had any reference to 
baptism at all. For example, on p. 432, he asserts that the 
question spoken of ‘“ was not caused by the concurrence of two 
claims to baptize; for these claims are never mentioned with re- 
gard to the dispute. If we had not the document in our hands, 
we should be led to think from Mr. Beecher’s representation, that 
the dispute was between the disciples of John and the disciples of 
Jesus with respect to conflicting claims between their masters ;”’ on 
p- 430, he says, “the dispute had no relation to the baptism of 
John and Jesus; the dispute does not imply the existence of the 
baptism of Jesus, or even of himself.” In various other forms 
and with great positiveness he repeats it. He also sharply as- 
serts that the question concerning purification was not a question 
concerning baptism. On the other hand Chrysostom, Gregory of 
Nyssa, Cyril of Alexandria, and Theophylact, expressly testify 
that the question concerning purification was simply and only a 
question concerning baptism. Chrysostom thus speaks, “ That 
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the baptisms, i. e. of John and Jesus, did not differ in claims the 
context shows. What is this? There was a dispute between 
the disciples of John and a Jew concerning purification. For the 
disciples of John, being jealous of the disciples of Christ, and of 
Christ himself, when they saw them baptizing, began to dispute 
with those who were baptized, as if their own baptism was superior 
in its claims to that of Christ, and taking one of the baptized they 
tried to convince him, but did not succeed.”’ In like manner, Theo- 
phylact says, on Jn. iii. 25, “ éyévero arnoig wepi TOU Bawricparos. 
There was a dispute concerning baptism, between the disciples 
of John, moved with rivalry, and a certain Jew. For the Jew 
placed the claims of the baptism of Christ before those of John, but 
the disciples of John gave the precedence to the claims of their 
master’s baptism.”? Thus it appears, beyond all doubt, that the 
question concerning purification was simply and only a question 
concerning baptism. Nor is this all; as if to make assurance 
doubly sure, Theophylact, after having thus called the question a 
question concerning baptism, and then stated its point, proceeds 
next to call it a question concerning purification, and then to add — 
as its synonyme baptism. He thus expressly gives Samrri¢ua as 
an equivalent of xadagouss. For, after stating the subject of the 
question just as I do, he proceeds to say of the disciples of John, 
and the Jews, Cyrhdavreg 08 wépi xabapicuod Aros Bamwriduaros 
Tpotiags +4) alraw didacxarw, “disputing concerning purification, 
that is, baptism, they came to their master.” Nor are these 
words equivalent merely as names of the same rite, as Dr. 
Carson suggests, but they are equivalent in idea, as | have else- 
where often and fully shown. Hence purification is not a mere 
name of the rite, like “illumination,” “ anointing,” “the gift,” 
“grace,” “the seal,” &c. It is the meaning of the word 
baptism ; and baptism is purification, and not immersion. 

2. Again, Dr. Carson treats with very great contempt the 
second point, that this view explains, by a reference to Old Tes- 
tament prophecies, the expectation that the Messiah would 
baptize. This | illustrated by a reference to Malachi. He 
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thinks the argument so contemptible that it ‘deserves no atten- 
tion.” “It requires more than the patience of Job to be able to 
mention such an argument without expressing strong feeling.” 
“This argument manifests such a want of discrimination, and 
confusion of things which differ, that the mind on which it has 
force must be essentially deficient in those powers that qualify 
for the discussion of critical questions.’ 

What, then, are the facts? They are these. The Fathers, 
in commenting on those passages in the Old Testament, in which 
it is predicted that the Messiah should purify, do regard them as 
predictions that he should baptize, and state explicitly that the 
words Parri2w and xadagi2w mean the same thing. Of this, 
Basil’s comment on Is. iv. 4, § 55, is an unanswerable proof. In 
the Old Testament it is said concerning the Messiah éxaAvuver and 
exxabagici. In the New, John says Sarsci¢s, and Basil says they 
mean the same thing; and then defines Parricua as meaning 
xabaeie OS, 

Nor is this all. Eusebius, of Cesarea, sustains the same view. 
Commenting on this passage, he says that the preposition év is 
used in the causative sense, when applied to the Holy Spirit, not 
only in this passage, but in the New Testament too; for he says 
that the expressions ¢v rvsipart xpitews xai ev wvetmars xaidewe, by 
the spirit of judgment, and by the spirit of burning, in Is. iv. 4, 
are equivalent to the expressions &v rveipari wyiq xi sugi, by the 
Holy Spirit and fire in the New Testament. Hence he pointedly 
excludes the idea of immersion in the Holy Spirit, and gives in 
its place purification by the Holy Spirit. The whole comment 
of Eusebius is this: ‘“ Observe whether this passage is not, to a 
remarkable degree, coincident in sense with the evangelic testi- 
mony concerning our Saviour. ‘He shall baptize you with the 
Holy Ghost and with fire ;’ for the expression ‘by the spirit of 
judgment and the spirit of burning,’ does not at all differ in sense 
from the expression by ‘the Holy Spirit and fire.’ In the one case 
(Is. iv. 4) fiery words reproving them, produced a purification 
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(xadagcw) of sins, and in like manner, of our Saviour in the 
gospel it is said, he shall purify (Sasi not with water but by 
the Holy Spirit and fire.” 

In regarding Is. iv. 4, as a prophecy ‘of ‘baptism, Origen, 
Eusebius, Basil, Jerome, Cyril of Alexandria, and Theodoret, all 
coincide. And just as clearly do Theodoret and Cyril of Alex- 
. andria regard Mal. iii. 3, to which [I referred, as a prophecy of 
baptism ; and the same is true of other passages in the Old Testa- 
ment, in which it is foretold that the Messiah shall purify. 

Inasmuch, then, as it was foretold that the Messiah should 
purify, and inasmuch as purify and baptize are, by the testimony 
of the Fathers, synonymous, it was of course foretold “that the 
Messiah should baptize. And predictions that he should baptize, 
would of course awaken an expectation that he would baptize. 
Hence this expectation is accounted for as I stated. 

In what manner he should baptize is not foretold, and no doubt 
all these predictions had primary reference to spiritual purifica- 
tion, and could have been fulfilled had no external rite of purifica- 
tion been ordained. But so soon as a rite of purification was es- 
tablished by the forerunner of the Messiah, it would at once call 
up to the minds of all, the great purifier, so long foretold, so long 
expected, and raise the inquiry, Is John he? If not, why does 
he purify ? 

And when the attention was thus aroused, it would of course 
lead John to unfold to the people the nature of that spiritual 
purification, of which his purification by water was but a type. 

What struck my mind, was this. The language of the New 
Testament, as to baptism by the Messiah, is exactly such as is 
used in the Old Testament with reference to purification by the 
Messiah. In the Old Testament, a purification by the Spirit and 
by fire was spoken of ; in the New, a baptism by the Holy Spirit 
and by fire. An immersion in the Holy Spirit and fire was 
manifestly absurd ; hence I could not resist the conviction that 
the Old Testament and New Testament modes of expression were 
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equivalent. And it appears that this mode.of reasoning led me to 
the truth, notwithstanding Dr. Carson is pleased to treat it with 
such utter contempt. ; t 

Indeed, I would not fear to risk the whole question on the com- 
ments on Is. iv. 4, of the six Fathers named above. In some 
minor particulars they disagree, some referring the purification 
by fire to this world, others to the world to come, some to literal 
fire, others to spiritual, but all agreeing in one point, that to 
baptize and to purify mean precisely the same thing. Even, 
therefore, though Dr. Carson should continue to despise this argu- 
ment, still the truth_will nevertheless continue to be justified of 
her children. 

3. The testimony of the Fathers on the third point, the baptism 
of the Holy Spirit, is no less abundant. All the evidence pro- 
duced on the last point applies with equal force to this, for it is to 
the baptism of the Holy Spirit, that they refer these predictions of 
purification in the days of the Messiah. Moreover, they saw 
types of this baptism in the fire that came down from heaven and 
consumed the sacrifice of Elijah, and in the fire kindled by 
Nehemiah, according to the 2d book of Maccabees, by sprinkling 
water. 

Thus, said they, in the baptism of fire, a divine and heavenly 
fire descends from above, and enters into the heart, and purges 
out the dross of sin, and makes us pure. 

Nor is this view sustained by the Fathers alone. It originates 
from the very nature of things. The Holy Spirit is neither 
figuratively nor literally a river, lake, or pool, but a living, intel- 
ligent being, from whom an illuminating and purifying influence 
goes forth, as light and heat from the sun. Hence we are not 
spoken of as immersed in him, but purified by him; hence, too, 
it is proper to speak of his influences as poured out or descending 
as the rain, or going forth as the light or fire. 

A few illustrations of these views from Cyril of Alexandria 
must suffice. He refers, Mal. iii. 1—3, to the baptism of Christ, 
and thus proceeds: “ This divine fire from heaven, that is, gracious 
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influence, through the Holy Spirit, when it enters into the heart, 
then, then indeed it cleanses away the pollutions of our former 
transgressions, and makes us pure (xsxaéaguévoug). ‘This divine 
and spiritual fire the inspired John clearly announeed, saying, 
“JT indeed purify (Sarri%w) you with water, but he shall purify 
you with the Holy Spirit and fire.”” Here the fiery influence is 
conceived of as coming from the Holy Spirit, and entering and 
purifying the heart. Moreover, Cyril here agrees with Origen, 
Basil, and others, in considering the language of John as referring 
to and taken from those passages in the Old Testament which 
predict of the Messiah, purification, and that alone. And Cyril 
oft repeats the same ideas in other parts of his works. But his 
comment on Is. iv. 4, is still more striking. He first refers the 
passage, as Basil does, to the baptism of Christ, and then explains 
the spirit of burning thus: ‘‘ We call it grace which comes into 
us at the holy baptism, not without the agency of the Holy Spirit. 
For we are not baptized by mere water, nor by the ashes of a 
heifer (indeed we are sprinkled for the purity of the flesh alone, 
as says the blessed Paul), but by the Holy Spirit, and by divine 
and spiritual fire, which consumes all the pollutions of wickedness 
in us, and melts out the pollution of sin. Such a coming of our 
Saviour also, another of the holy prophets foretold, saying, “ Be- 
hold he shall come as a refiner’s fire, and as fuller’s soap, and he 
shall sit and purify as gold and as silver.” His reference to 
baptizing by the ashes of a heifer I have already noticed ; and I 
now remark that through the whole passage he refers to a divine 
influence proceeding from God, which he calls spiritual fire, xip- 
voyrév, Which enters the heart and consumes and melts out the 
pollution of sin. He also in this passage unites both Is. iy. 4 
and Mal. iii. 1—8, as predictions of the baptism by the Holy 
Ghost and by fire, to be introduced by Christ. hp 

But how does Dr. Carson hold his ground against my position, 
that the sense immerse is never transferred in any language to 
denote effects like the agency of the Holy Spirit? By giving me 
a lessonin Rhetoric. Let us hearit. ‘Mr. Beecher has adopted 
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some of my philosophical doctrines. I will give him another 
lesson which will prevent him from again alleging such an ob- 
jection. Metaphor is not bound to find examples to justify its 
particular figures, but may indulge itself wherever it finds re- 
semblance. It gives words a new application, but does not invest 
them with a new meaning. It is not then subject to the law of 
literal language, which for the sense of every word needs the 
authority of use. This I have established in my treatise on the 
figures of speech, in opposition to the common doctrine of the 
rhetoricians. With respect to the point in hand, I would maintain 
my ground if a single other example of the figurative use of this 
word could not be adduced.” I donot doubt it. Anything sooner 
than to admit that Sarri2w means to purify. But with all due 
deference to my teacher in rhetoric, I would say, that this lesson 
does not exclude my objection. He says metaphor may indulge 
itself wherever it finds resemblance. ‘This is well said : it is the 
truth. But my objection is that there is no resemblance between 
the operations of the Holy Spirit and immersion. The Holy 
Spirit illuminates and purifies. Immersion as such does neither. 
It signifies mode, and nothing else—and it may pollute as well as 
purify. For this reason, I deny the propriety of its application to 
the Holy Ghost, and claim the sense to purify, for this is his glori- 
ous, grand, peculiar work. Dr. Carson’s lesson in rhetoric, there- 
fore, is of no avail. 

4, No less clear is the testimony of the Fathers as to the fourth 
point, namely, that Garrity denotes sacrificial purification, or 
the remission of sins. Indeed, I have adduced already so much 
of their testimony on this point, that to add anything more is 
needless. See §§ 25, 26, pp. 61-68, and §§ 53, 54, pp. 160-170. 
Dr. Carson is pleased to treat with great contempt my remarks in 
§ 12, pp. 28-31, designed to illustrate the difference between 
sacrificial and moral purification. ‘Mr. Beecher,” he says, 
“gives us a dissertation on purification which is no more to the 
purpose than a treatise on logarithms.” That Dr. Carson did 
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not comprehend the nature or importance of the distinction made 
by me, or its extensive bearings in the discussion of the whole 
question, I freely admit. But ignorance and contempt of what 
we do not understand, are not arguments. 

So far is it from being true that my distinction is nothing to. 
the purpose, that on the other hand, without it, it is itmpossible 
that much of the language of the Fathers on baptism should be 
understood at all. Sprinkling with blood is not an immersion, nor 
is it a washing, nor is it in the common sense of the term a purifi- 
cation, for blood of itself defiles. But the shedding of blood 
secures the remission of sins, and the sprinkling of blood is an 
expiation, that is, a sacrificial purification. And if it were not 
for this view, the language of the Fathers, when they speak of 
sprinklings of blood as baptisms, could not be understood. But 
take this view and all is plain. Indeed, it furnishes an argument 
against the sense immerse, of irresistible power. And although 
this is not much to Dr. Carson’s purpose, it is very much to mine. 
Let any one trace this usage out, in all its applications to the 
baptism of blood, and the Mosaic and heathen expiations, and he 
will then be able to judge, both of the indispensable necessity and 
extensive application of the principles laid down in the disserta- 
tion, in § 12, of which Dr. Carson speaks so contemptuously. 

5. On the fifth point, the divers baptisms spoken of in Heb. ix. 
10, the evidence from the Fathers is absolutely overwhelming. 
As we have seen, they include without hesitation all the sprink- 
lings of the Mosaic ritual, whether with blood or with the ashes 
of a heifer. Indeed, one passage from Ambrose, of itself, were 
there no other, would be enough to settle this question for ever. 
Apol. David, § 59: ‘Per hyssopi fasciculum adspergebatur agni 
sanguine, qui mundari volebat typico baptismate.”’ He who de- 
sired to be purified with a typical baptism, was sprinkled with 
the blood of a lamb, by means of a bunch of hyssop. Compare 
now with this, other similar cases in § 58, pp. 160-167, and all 
occasion for doubt must cease. a. 
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These are the leading and most important points in the biblical 
argument, and on them all, the testimony of the Fathers is as full 
and explicit as could be desired. 

I was peculiarly struck with the commentary of Theophylact 
on John iii. 25. I had not read it when I gave my view in § 8, 
pp. 22-25. And yet the coincidence is nearly as perfect as if 
I had taken his exposition as the basis of my own. It was. pecu- 
liarly gratifying to me to find the argument from this passage so 
clearly and fully sustained by the Fathers, as it was by means 
of this passage, that the Holy Spirit, as I humbly trust, first gave 
me an insight into the true meaning of this word. Dr. Carson’s 
only argument against this view is a series of unproved assertions ; 
that the question about purifying was not a question about bap- 
tism, and that it had no reference to the claims of Jesus or John ; 
and that the disputants said nothing to John as to the question 
about purification, but stated one entirely different. In all this, 
not only are the Fathers against Dr. Carson, but the most mature 
results of modern criticism are against him. Schleusner, Wahl, 
Vater, Rosenmiiller, De Wette, Bretschneider, Kuinoel, and even 
Professor Ripley himself, are against him on these points. They 
all agree that baptism was the subject of the question ; and 
Rosenmiiller, Vater, Kuinoel, and Schleusner, give baptism as the 
translation of xa#apioyod. Doederlin takes the same view. ‘The 
following translation of the passage will present the true sense 
and the argument at once to the eye. 

“ After these things came Jesus and his disciples into the land 
of Judea, and there he tarried with them and purified. And 
John was purifying in AEnon, near Salim, because there was 
much water there, and they came to him and were purified. 
THEREFORE, there arose a question concerning purification between 
some of the disciples of John and the Jews, and they came unto 
John and said unto him, Rabbi, he that was with thee beyond 
Jordan, to whom thou barest witness, behold the same purifieth, 
and all men come to him!” As if Christ was improperly drawing 
men away from John’s purification. In reply to all this, John 
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clearly avowed the superiority of Christ to himself, and justified 
his course. 

Having considered the chief points, let us now review the re- 
mainder. 

6. As to the baptism of couches, in Mark vii. 4, we have seen 
that the Fathers not only speak of this, but of baptizing men on 
couches ; so that all possibility of evading the sense to purify is 
taken away. Moreover, in the Apostolic Const. vi. 6, a certain 
Jewish sect is spoken of, concerning whom it is said, “ unless 
they baptize themselves daily they eat not, still further, unless 
they purify—xaéagéicw—with water their couches, and plates, and 
cups, and goblets, and seats, they will not use them at all.” 
That the author of these words did not believe in the immersion 
of couches, is plain from the fact that he obviously takes pains to 
use xadaigw in place of Barrifw. That in this passage there is a 
direct reference to Mark vii. 4, is too plain to need proof. It is 
no less plain that in Luke xi. 38, the Fathers regarded the bap- 
tism required of Jesus as a purification, and not an immersion, for 
Theophylact says of Christ, that he was deriding their foolish cus- 
tom of purifying themselves before they ate, and takes particular 
pains to substitute xaéagigw in place of Surrigu. “ Deriding 
their foolish custom, I mean their purifying—xodagifecda:—them- 
selves before eating, he teaches that they ought to purify their 
souls by good works.”’ He then adds, for washing the hands— 
virecbai:—by water, purifies the body only, not the soul. This 
use of vierec¢das clearly denotes that Theophylact regarded the 
baptism expected of Jesus as a washing of the hands. More 
proof could be added, but surely this is enough. 

No one can any longer doubt what is meant by baptizing froma 
dead body, in Sirach xxxi. 25, after reading in Cyril of Alexandria 
of a baptism by the ashes of a heifer. Cyril also uses xédagaig 
in the same relations. Ashes with water is a purification—xédagoig 
—to the defiled. Here, too, I remark, in passing, is an idiom of 
the same kind as that noticed in § 52, in which purifying agents 
are called baptisms. Here ashes with water is said to be a puri- 
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fication, i. e. a baptism. Dr. Carson’s objection from Acirecv I 
have fully answered. 

Nor is there any reason to doubt the sacrificial sense alleged 
by me in Acts xxii. 16; and J Pet. iii. 21. Arise, be puri- 
fied or expiated, is the import of the command, and refers mani- 
festly to the rite. Wash away thy sins, refers as plainly to the 
result prayed for when the name of God was invoked, and which 
is shadowed forth by the rite, and in true believers comes to pass, 
i. e. the purification of the mind from sin. Dr. Carson says, 
this makes the pardon of sins to be conferred at baptism, So it 
is, if forgiveness is prayed for in faith. Sins are washed away by 
calling on the Lord for pardon, and the same is true of sins com- 
mitted after baptism. We need forgiveness of sins daily, and 
daily we pray for it and receive it; and at the hour of baptism 
sins are no less forgiven, if the prayer of faith is offered, than at 
any other time, and the external rite is designed to announce and 
show forth this fact. This is not baptismal regeneration, nor any- 
thing like it. The usus loquendi is plainly on my side. Dr. 
Carson’s philosophical and theological objections are of no weight. 
As to 1 Pet. iii. 21, the Fathers are decidedly against Dr. Car- 
son. He says, “ Noah and his family were saved by being buried 
in the water of the flood: and after the flood they emerged as 
rising from the grave.’’ Now, it is not true, in fact, that Noah 
and his family were ever buried in the waters of the flood, nor 
that they emerged from them, nor did the Fathers ever so regard 
it. The wicked were buried in the waters of the flood. Noah 
and his family, according to the Fathers, were purified, and thus 
saved. See § 28, 6. So also Cyprian says, “Qui cum Noe 
in Arca non fuerunt, non tantum purgati et salvati per aquam non 
sunt, sed statim illo diluvio perierunt.”” Those who were not in 
the ark with Noah, not only were not purified and saved by water, 
but perished at once by that deluge. According to the Fathers, 
those in the ark were saved by purification, those out of it were 
destroyed by immersion. All this perfectly accords with the usus 
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loquendi of B&ar1i¢u0 which I have clearly established, and with 
the obvious import of the passage. 


§ 68. Dr. Carson’s Reply to the Arguments from the Fathers. 


Dr. Carson’s mode of meeting my arguments from the Fathers 
(in § 21) next demands notice. ‘ Well, haw does Mr. Beecher 
bring out his proof? If the writings of the Fathers prove that 
they understood this word in Mr. Beecher’s sense, must not, Mr. 
3eecher prove this by alleging examples of the use of the word 
in this sense? Common Sense, What do you say? But Mr. 
Beecher attempts no such thing. He does not appeal to the use of 
the word by the Fathers, but to other words applied by the Fathers 
to the same ordinance.”” And yet my argumentstands thus. “1. 
The earlier Christian writers do not so often use the word Basri- 
%w, as some synonyme derived from the sense to purify, e. g. 
ayvayevvaw as before stated. 2. They often use Bawriouss in the 
legal and sacrificial sense, so_.as to exclude any idea but xabapioyos. 
3. They sometimes in describing the rite use xadaipw or xabapifw 
alone.’’ How then does Dr. Carson dare to say that I attempt no 
such thing as alleging examples of the use of the word? Do 
not the three examples from Chrysostom and Theophylact each 
contain the word Sarsicucg 2 And do I not argue to prove that 
it means purification? All this was before Dr. Carson’s eyes. 
Nay, after six pages, he refers to it, and tries to answer it. Dr. 
Carson may be able to explain all this. I frankly confess I can- 
not. After this false statement of my argument, he proceeds: 
‘‘ Now I do not charge my opponent with’ dishonesty in the use 
of this argument. I do him the justice to believe that he is the 
dupe of his own sophistry. But it is a sophistry childishly weak. 
I have already disposed of this argument. It assumes as an axiom 
that words that apply to the same ordinance are identical in signi- 
fication.” ‘To this I reply, I make no such assumption. My ar- 
gument is moral and cumulative. If Sarrifw means to purify, 
we should expect to find xaédagiZ and other synonymous words 
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used in its place. It would be strange if we did not. It could 
be used as an argument against us if it were not so. If we do, 
then this class of facts is as we should reasonably expect to find 
them. And this in its place and relations is a true and powerful 
part of a cumulative argument. Another view of the matter is 
indeed possible, for I never denied that one word coudd be used in 
the place of another, and yet not be synonymous with it. Thus 
in arguing on John iii. 25, there arose a question between some 
of John’s disciples and the Jews about purifying. I first prove 
by the context that this dispute related in fact to baptism; and, 
inasmuch as x«dagicuot is used in its place, I infer in view of all 
the facts of the case, that xabageig and Barrigucsg are synonymous, 
because all probabilities tend this way. I then remark— It is 
of no avail to talk of possible senses. The question is not what 
is possible, but what is a rational inference from a fair view of 
the facts of the case ; and this I do not hesitate to say is that Sar- 
rides and xadagiysg are synonymous.” In this language J 
plainly intimate that another view is possible, but not probable. 
Hear now Dr. Carson: “I could admit that purification here re- 
fers to baptism specifically, and still defeat President Beecher. 
He has labored in vain. He builds on a false first principle. 
He assumes that if two words refer to the same ordinance, they 
must be identical in meaning. Nothing is more unfounded— 
palpably unfounded. There are situations in which two words 
may be interchanged at the option of the writer, while they are 
not perfectly synonymous. They may so far agree that they 
may be equally fitted to fill a situation, while each has a distinct 
meaning. This is so obvious a truth, that I am perfectly as- 
tonished that it should lie hid from the President of the College 
of Illinois,” pp. 432-33. To this I reply, [ had well weighed 
the principle before writing my articles. It is simply the second 
of Dr. Carson’s canons of trial, as | have numbered them. No 
man who had ever noticed the pomp and authority with which 
Dr. Carson introduced it in his work on baptism as a profound 
discovery, could ever forget it again. I shall not pretend to de- 
10* 
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cide whether so profound a truth had lain -hid from the world un- 
til Dr. Carson arose. I shall not dare to affirm that I had ever 
thought of such a thing before reading the pages of Dr. Carson. 
But surely after a repeated examination of his work on baptism, 
my ignorance must have been dispersed. And yet in full view 
of this canon, I dared to affirm, and do still affirm, that a rational 
inference from a fair view of the facts of the case is, that SBa- 
rigpog and xadagitucs are synonymous in John iii. 25, and Baw- 
riZw and xadapifw in the passages from the Fathers. I was not 
trying to render any other view impossible, but highly improbable, 
and this I did accomplish ; and I have since shown by other evi- 
dence that what is announced as highly probable, in view of all 
the facts of these cases, is certainly true. 

The fact is, that, through my whole argument, I ayowedly re- 
ject Dr. Carson’s demands as to the degree of proof needed, and 
claim decidedly and earnestly that I have proved the sense which 
I assign to the word, although another view is possible. I refuse 
to be cut off from using the lower grades of moral evidence. [ 
refuse to give up the aid to be derived from a sense of propriety, 
beauty, harmony, and verisimilitude. I refuse to introduce into 
the world of rhetoric and taste, the iron rules of rigid demonstra- 
tion. I insist that, in the interpretation of language, the mind 
shall be left open to the full power of all the influences that con- 
spired to form that language. For example, in the exquisite pas- 
sage quoted from Proclus, to translate Sarrifw immerse, to a sen- 
sitive mind, alive to the beauties of style, would be worse than ten 
thousand discords in music. I refuse to be haunted by the ghost 
of an absurd canon of evidence through all the regions of poetry 
and eloquence, and compelled to reject all probable evidence of 
secondary senses, however striking, till I can succeed in hunting 
up one case of the impossibility of the primary sense. Whether 
I could find one such case or not, I did insist, and still do, that 
the laws of moral and cumulative evidence shall haye their right- 
ful sway, and that language shall not be tortured, wrested, and 
tormented for party purposes, and under the guise of zeal for the 
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glory of God, and with chargesof childish sophistry, or of uni- 
tarian or papal reasoning, or even of blasphemy, and giving the 
lie to the Holy Ghost, merely because I duly regard rational pro- 
babilities in deciding the sense of words. As to the passages from 
Chrysostom, Theophylact, and Gregory Naz., in which I assign 
to Bamsitucs the sacrificial sense xabapicuds, [ have fully vindi- 
cated that sense in my remarks on the baptism of blood, in §§ 25, 
26, pp. 61-68, and in the present article ; and to these remarks I 
refer the reader. 

Let us now consider what Dr. Carson, with his usual urbanity, 
calls my original nonsense. Concerning this, he says, ‘“‘ He gives 
us eight lines of philosophy. I will give a premium to any one, 
who will produce me a greater quantity of absurdity in the same 
compass, under the appearance of wisdom. The only merit this 
nonsense can claim, is that it is original nonsense.’’ With all 
due deference to Dr. Carson’s award of the palm of originality 
to me, I am obliged to resign it to Basil, Clemens Alexandrinus, 
Jerome, and others of the Fathers; for what I stated as philosophi- 
cally probable, I find by their writings that they had seen long 
before me as a matter of fact. My eight lines of original non- 
sense are these: ‘‘In a case where analogical senses exist, one 
external and material, and the other spiritual, it is natural that 
they should run into each other, and terms applied to one, be 
applied to the other. ‘Thus if Pamrigw means to purify, then 
there is natural purification and spiritual purification, or regene- 
ration, and there would be a tendency to use dvayewdw to denote 
the latter idea, and also to transfer it to the external rite. And 
at first it would be so done as merely to be the name of the rite, 
~ and not to denote its actual efficacy.”’** Hear now Basil: “Since, 
then, the Lord has connected both baptisms, namely, that from 
water to repentance, and that from the Spirit to regeneration, are 
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* T retain this as I first published it. In this edition I state my original 
meaning more fully in § 19, to obviate the misunderstandings and false 
criticisms of Dr. Carson. 
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there not three significations of baptism, purification from filth, 
regeneration (dvayéwyoig) by the Spirit, and trial, i. e. purgation 
by the fire of judgment. Here now the senses are analogical. 
Purification by water is external and material, purification by the 
Spirit is internal and spiritual, that is, it is regeneration. Hence 
also Parsicucs assumes that sense, i. e. regeneration is one of its 
meanings: so Basil expressly testifies. Again, this name regene- 
ration was transferred to denote the external rite, and yet so 
transferred as to be merely the name of the rite and not to denote 
its actual efficacy. Of this, the mere fact that it was applied to 
Christ, is proof enough. That he had no sin, and needed no 
spiritual purification, they all with one voice affirm, and yet they 
fully speak of him as regenerated. What sense is here possible 
but the sense baptize? Clemens Alexand., speaking of the 
baptism of Christ, says, onuseov dvayevvnbsig 6 Xpicrds, Christ, 
being regenerated to-day, etc., and in the context interchanges 
that mode of expression with SaasiZouevos—so Jerome says of 
Christ that he was born of a virgin—and born again (renatus), 
of a virgin—i. e. John the Baptist. A1l then that I stated is true. 
Barrios, i.e. purification, has analogical senses, one external 
and material, the other internal and spiritual. Spiritual purifica- 
tion is regeneration. This became a sense of the word baptism. 
It was also applied to the external rite to denote its name, but not 
its eficacy. The view that I advocate explains all this. It led 
me to expect it; and facts are as I expected to find them. Hence 
to Basil and to the Fathers I must resign the palm of originality. 
I cannot, however, give them the premium for more nonsense 
than mine. Their nonsense and mine seem in quantity exactly 
to coincide. Dr. Carson’s a priori reasonings against my views, 
are therefore merely reasonings against notorious matters of fact. 
This is as | expected. His principles are at war with facts, and 
to what else can*they lead him? If then his reasoning is good, 
what has he proved ? Simply that the actual facts of language, 
and the actual operations of the human mind, are nonsense. All 
this may be ; and this state of things may call loudly for reform. 
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Let not Dr. Carson then be discouraged. It merely opens to him 
a new field of reform. Let him follow his high vocation, and 
having reformed philology, commentary, rhetoric, and logic, let 
him next reform the human mind itself, and human languages, 
the offspring of that mind. Then he will have all things to his 
liking. Then, and not till then, will his favorite principles have 
full scope. What kind of languages he will form it is not for me 
to say. I enter not a sphere so high. They may be the tongues 
of angels: certainly they will not be the tonguesof men. As for 
me, I am willing to take facts as I find them, even at the hazard 
of being charged with nonsense, for so doing. I leave the tongues 
of angels to Dr. Carson. I am contented to study the tongues of 
men. 


§69. Result. 


The conclusion of the whole matter then is this. The testi- 
mony of the Fathers, according to Dr. Carson, is absolute and de- 
cisive, for they must have known the apostolic usage of the word ; 
to say otherwise is virtually to say that the Scriptures are no reve- 
lation. But the testimony of the Fathers is as full against his 
positions, and in favor of mine, as is in the nature of things pos- 
sible ; and, therefore, the question is decided in my favor, and 
that not by the opinions of modern critics, but by men from whose 
opinion there is no appeal. 

But before closing the argument, I desire to repeat what I have 
often said before, that I appeal to the Fathers simply as witnesses 
to the meaning of words. Many of their opinions which I have 
stated, as for example, those on baptismal regeneration, holy 
water, etc., are clearly false. But this does not at all invalidate 
or weaken their testimony as to the use of words, or hide the 
great fact, which blazes through their pages like the sun in mid 
heaven, that they habitually used Samrri%w to denote purification 
of every kind. So that with the proposition, which I laid down 
at the opening of this discussion, I bring it to a close. § 3, pp. 
7-11. 
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“ The word ParriZw, as a religious term, means neither dip nor 
sprinkle, immerse nor pour, nor any other external action in ap- 
plying a fluid to the body, or the body to a fluid, nor any action 
that is limited to one mode of performance. But as a Teligious 
term, it means, at all times, to purify or cleanse,—words of a 
meaning so general, as not to be confined to any mode or agent, 
or means, or object, whether material or spiritual, but. to leave 
the widest scope for the question as to the mode. So that in this 
usage it is in every respect a perfect synonyme of the word xaéa- 
pigw.” 

This proposition I at first derived solely from an examination of 
the New Testament usage, and I here repeat it as a true view of 
the import of the language of that supreme law of the Christian 
church. And I value the appeal to the Fathers simply as helping 
us, by their testimony to the usus loquendi, to reach a true inter- 
pretation of the word of God. Such then, as I have just stated, 
is the religious usage of the New Testament, and if so, all at- 
tempts to enforce on the church obedience to a command to im- 
merse, is a manifest invasion of the great principle of religious 
liberty. Iv 1s TEACHING FOR DOCTRINES THE COMMANDMENTS OF 
MEN. 


§ 70. Conclysion. 


With four remarks I will close. 

1. The present position of the Baptist denomination towards 
the rest of their fellow-Christians on earth, is exceedingly dis- 
honorable to God, injurious to themselves, and injurious to the 
highest interests of the whole Christian community. 

2. There is no higher duty at this time resting on the church 


than that of bringing this long Prien and xe in- 
jurious controversy to a close. 


3. It can be brought to a close. 
4. The responsibility of terminating it rests mainly, if not en- 


tirely, on the learned scholars and leading minds of the Christian 
world. 
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The truth of these propositions must be so obvious to every 
thinking mind, that I might almost leave them without remark. 
But to guard against all misunderstanding, I would remark, by 
way of more full illustration : 

1. That to have real Christians, who agree in all fundamen- 
tals, divided in communion and action by a mere question of form, 
is, and must be, at all times, dishonorable and painful to God— 
for in practice it treats non-essentials as more important than es- 
sentials, and arrays holy men against holy men, to weaken each 
other’s power, and injure each other’s character and usefulness. 
And what more could even the devil himself desire ? 

It is injurious to the Baptists, for it has injured them. Among 
them are eminently pious men, but a bad system has ensnared 
and betrayed them. How else can we account for it that they 
should. have dared solemnly and formally to arrogate to them- 
selyes,that they are DIVINELY AND PECULIARLY sET for the defence 
of THE GOSPEL, and that the heathen world must look to them alone 
for an unveiled view of the glories of THE GospEL oF CuHRIST. 
Has it then come to this? Take away immersion, and is the 
gospel shorn of all its glories? Yea, is the gospel itself anni- 
hilated 2 Is immersion the gospel? What more can the most 
bigoted defender of baptismal regeneration and  sacramen- 
tal sanctification say than all this? But do our pious Bap- 
tist brethren mean all this? No! a thousand times, no. They 
know and feel, as well as we, that immersion is not the gospel ? 
These facts only show, what all experience has shown, the dan- 
ger of holding a system which makes a mere form of so much 
moment in practice, as to outweigh holiness of heart and of life. 
In spite of all reasoning and professions to the contrary, it will, 
as a general fact, concentrate on itself a disproportioned, an un- 
healthy interest, narrow the range of Christian feeling, chill it 
and check its expansion, and derange and distort the intellectual 
perceptions of the mind. Men of uncommon native nobleness of 
character, as Robert Hall, or men of great piety, may hold these 
tendencies of the system in check. But multitudes will not. 
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Taught to regard themselves as distinguished from the rest of the 
Christian world by a form, the spirit of formalism will have 
scope. The pernicious idea of divine favoritism, on the ground 
of forms, will grow up, and this will breed arrogance, censorious- 
ness, exclusion, and the spirit of proselyting in its highest degree. 
Nor do I speak of tendencies merely ; these tendencies are em- 
bodied in public official results. How else can we account for it 
that even evangelical Baptists, not Campbellites or Mormons, but 
even evangelical Baptists, have dared to arrogate to themselves a 
peculiar divine appointment to defend and promulgate the gospel 
of Christ, and have dared to charge two leading Christian’ Bible 
Societies, the American and British and Foreign, as “ virtually 
COMBINING TO OBSCURE a part, at least, of divine revelation,” and to 
say, that in the translation of other denominations, “the real 
meaning of the words is puRPosELy kept out of sight ?” Is it no 
injury to pious men to be so ensnared and deluded by a false sys- 
tem, as to say and do such things as these? These are lot the 
promptings of their Christian hearts, for that they have Christian 
hearts I will not doubt. No; it is the poison, the delusion of a 
false system that has done this. . 

No less is the Baptist system injurious to the highest interests 
of the whole Christian community. The implications of the 
Baptist system, and the proselyting spirit generated by it, and 
their charges on the rest of the Christian community, tend directly 
to irritate and alienate, to cherish the spirit of hostility, to nourish 
unholy controversy, to corrupt the love of truth by the desire of 
victory, and to breed an unchristian contempt towards our Bap- 
tist brethren, as exclusive, narrow-minded, and contracted. All 
this is wrong, and it is an infinite evil. Over it all true Chris- 
tians ought to mourn ; against it they ought to strive and pray. 
But the Baptist system tends directly to produce it. For it is 
based on a mere external act, which has in itself no importance, 
except what is supposed to be created by a positive command. It 
is not like the law of God, and holiness, founded i in the nature of 
things ; and yet it cuts with the sharp ‘edge of exclusion, and 
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with charges of rebellion against God, as keenly as if it were as 
important as the being of God himself. Now, though to yield to 
temptation is wrong, and Christian endurance ought to rise supe- 
rior to every trial, yet it is, and ever will be, an infinite calamity 
to the church, to be harassed and tried by a system so exquisitely 
adapted, both in theory and practice, to irritate and provoke ; and 
the cessation of an influence so malignant, would be to the church 
almost like life from the dead. Of course, 

2. There is no higher duty resting on the church, at this time, 
than that of bringing this long protracted and exceedingly in- 
jurious controversy to a close. The last great Papal war is - 
coming on; our own civil and religious liberties are in danger ; 
and is this a time still more to embitter the divisions of real 
Christians at home, and to sow the seeds of future discord, by 
translations unintentionally, but really erroneous, in all parts of 
the heathen world? The power of Satan’s harlot church lies in 
organic unity on false and worldly principles. But still, unity 
gives power, and till the true church discovers the true law of 
Christian unity, and unites, the power of Satan cannot be, and will 
not be overcome. He knows the full worth of the maxim, divide 
and conquer. ‘The worth of the maxim, unite and conquer, the 
church has yet to learn ; and to learn it, and reduce it to practice, 
is the great work and duty of the present age. 

3. This controversy can be brought to a close. The real issue 
is one and simple. False issues can be avoided. False princi- 
ples rejected—and the real issue decided ; for it all depends upon 
a simple question in philology, and, with regard to that question, 
there is abundant proof. 

The settlement of this question has been greatly hindered by 
attempts to prove that Sarrifo means to sprinkle or pour. I 
have never seen the least evidence that it has either of these 
meanings, and to attempt to defend the cause of sprinkling or 
pouring, on such grounds, is, in my judgment, to make a false 
issue, and in effect to betray the cause ; and yet it has been often 
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done, and is still done. I shall not wonder if Baptists remain 
for ever unconvinced by such arguments as these. 

The settlement of this question is also greatly hindered by ad- 
mitting that Garri%s in the command, means to immerse, and yet 
claiming the right, on the ground of expediency, to practise 
sprinkling, because, in our judgment, it retains the essence of the 
command. Especially, if it is at the same time conceded that 
Rom. vi. 8, 4, and Col. ii. 12, relate to the external rite, and that 
the early church understood SamriZ as meaning immerse, and 
practised immersion for that reason. When all this is conceded, 
the whole question is conceded. + It is perfect logical demonstra- 
tion in favor of immersion. But I have abundantly shown that 
none of these things are so. Hence, to concede them, is to give 
up the whole question, and then on the grounds of expedieney, to 
claim the right to alter a command of God. This is placing the 
defence of the right to sprinkle on a false principle, for no such 
right as is claimed exists. Nor shall I wonder if the Baptists re- 
main for ever unconvinced by such reasoning as this. 

The real and only issue is this. Is the command an open com- 
mand ? Is it a command to purify, or a command to perform an 
external specific act? One or the other it is. Which? If the 
latter, then let us all obey. If & command to purify, then let us 
all cease to dispute about forms, and obey in that mode which 
seems to us most significant, decorous, and solemn. 

This brings the whole question to an issue, definite and simple, 
and as it regards every point upon which the issue depends, there 
is abundant proof, and that of a kind which is in its nature abso- 
lute and decisive. 

4. The responsibility of terminating this discussion rests main- 
ly, if not entirely, with the learned scholars and leading minds of 
the Christian world. 

It depends upon a question in philology. On such questions 
original investigation is, and must be, limited to a few. It extends 
over a wide field, and calls for nice discrimination, and accurate 
principles of philology. Hence, the mass of the Christian com- 
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munity are peculiarly in the power of their leaders—and their 
leaders are exposed to peculiar temptations. By bold and united 
assertions, and by overlooking or suppressing evidence, they can 
keep their parties together, and inspire them with zeal even 
against the truth. 

Hence, on no class of men do such responsibilities rest as on 
the learned leaders in this cause, to make themselves fully ac- 
quainted with the evidence on which a decision depends, to avoid 
all false issues, to reject ll unsound principles, and sincerely and 
honestly, as in the sight of God, to meet the main question, avoid- 
ing all personalities, and all unchristian excitement, and suppress- 
ing and concealing no part of the truth. If they will do this, 
and look to God for the illumination and guidance of the Spirit, 
then he will cause the watchmen to see eye to eye, to lift up the 
voice together, and together to sing. If not, let them fear lest 
they become not merely blind leaders of the blind, but treacherous 
guides of confiding, but dependent minds. All ermgr in the dis- 
cussion of this subject is not on one side. There have been false 
defences of the truth, which need as really to be abandoned, as 
positive error. And a supreme regard to the glory of God should 
lead each to inquire, not how can | prove that all my past posi- 
tions have been true, but how can | discover all errors which I 
have incautiously embraced, and retain the truth alone? So soon 
as leading minds agree on this point, the mind of the community 
will be at rests and not till then. 

Much evil has been done by speaking of this discussion as a 
mere dispute about forms, and as unworthy of the attention of an 
expanded and liberal mind. It relates, indeed, to a form, but, as 
[ have shown, it affects immense spiritual interests, and it is in its 
essential nature a question in philology—to be decided just as all 
other philological questions are—and the real difficulty has been, 
not that it has been discussed too. much, but that the discussion 
has not been sufficiently radical and extensive, and that much 
very important evidence has been sparingly used, if used at all. 
Let this state of things cease, and the sanctified intellectual ener- 
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gies of the Christian community be brought to bear on this sub- 
ject with humble prayer for divine guidance, and the clouds of 
error will pass away. 

The present state of things ought not to continue, nay, it can- 
not. The cause of God can never triumph whilst his church is 
so painfully divided, and her energies so paralysed, and so long 
as such errorists as the Campbellites and the Mormons are 
shielded, in their most pernicious formalism, on a point so vital to 
them as Baptism, by the influence of the Evangelical Baptists. 

Nor does it seem to me possible that all leading minds, through 
power of conviction, should ever accede to the Baptist position in 
all its rigor and extent, giving to the word but one sense, and that 
to immerse ; and making this an iron rule for translation and 
practice. It is a system more rigid than that of the Fathers, 
even in the ages of the highest formalism. So rigid a system 
never did prevail in the church, nor ean I believe that it ever will. 
There are noffthe elements of logical proof in existence. It dis- 
agrees with all of our ideas of fitness ; there is no reason to wish 
it true, and its fundamental position can be logically destroyed. 

The position defended by me, takes nothing from any one but 
the right to think others wrong, 
and in itself considered, there is everything to recommend it. 
For 

1. It is more adapted to the varying conditions es men, and to 


and to censure and exclude them, 


all ae of climate, times, seasons, and health. 

. It is more accordant with the liberal and enlarged spirit of 
pectin as a religion of freedom, designed for all countries 
and all times. 

3. It better agrees with our ideas of what is reasonable and 
fit. 

4. It offers no temptations to formalism, nor does it tend to fos- 
ter arrogance and exclusion. 

5. It is perfectly adequate to harmonize the church. 

6. It is susceptible of any necessary degree of proof. 

I have, by no means, exhausted the proof that exists, nor even 
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what I have on hand. To much I have not had time even to al- 
lude. But what I have produced is sufficient, I trust, by the 
blessing of God, to secure the end that I proposed, “to furnish 
some small share of the materials which God may use in pro- 
ducing the unity of his own church.” But for faith in God, I 
never should have dared to undertake this work. But for his sus- 
taining grace I could not have brought it thus far. Almost ex- 
hausted by efforts to sustain the college over which I preside, ina 
time of unparalleled pecuniary embarrassment, without an ade- 
quate library at the college, compelled to visit distant libraries, 
some more than a thousand miles distant, and to make researches 
at long intervals, loaded with pecuniary cares and anxieties, com- 
*pelled often to write on journeys, in steamboats, and canal-boats, 
and taverns, no one can be more deeply sensible than I am of the 
necessary imperfections of my performance. YetJ have looked 
to my God to save me from hurtful error, and to guide me into 
the truth, and it is my humble persuasion that he has heard my 
prayer. To him, in conclusion, I commend all that I have writ- 
ten, imploring him to pardon all its imperfections, to correct all its 
errors, and to use all its truth to the glory of his own great and 
holy name. 
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NOTICE OF DR. CARSON’S SECON Dene 


CMAP LE Rte 
§ 71. State of the Controversy. 


Tuose who have read what precedes, will remember that Dr.” 
Carson spoke of my proposal to derive evidence from the Fathers, 
that Sarrifw aneans to purify, as follows: 

“Proof from the Fathers, that Barri ‘signifies to purify ! 
As well might he profess to find in them proof for the existence 
of railroads and steam coaches. There is no such proof; there 
is not an instance in all the Fathers in which the word or any of 
its derivatives are so used. Without exception, they use the 
word always for immersion.”’ He says this as a scholar, pro- 
fessing to be “ acquainted with the Fathers.” 

Of the value of the testimony of the Fathers, he spoke as 
follows : 

“They knew the meaning of the language which they spoke.” 
p- 472. “The sense in which it (Gaasi@w) was used by the 
apostles must have been known most assuredly to all that either’ 
heard them or read-their writings. To suppose that persons who 
spoke the Greek language might understand their words in a 
sense different from that in which they used them would be to 
charge the Scripture as not being a revelation.” p. 473. 

Here then, in this long debated controversy, was an issue 
finally presented which involved a final, absolute, and irrevocable 
decision of the question. 


The Fathers were infallible witnesses. They have testified 
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explicitly, and abundantly. Dr. Carson says that aheays, without 
exception, they testify for immersion. I assert with equal con- 
fidence that they testify in favor of the sense purification. 

From this issue I do not intend to be turned aside by Dr. 
Carson’s innumerable and irrelevant personal attacks. It is of 
no great consequence to the church, or to the world, whether 1 
have or have “not a head for the philosophy of language,” on 
which grave point Dr. Carson gives us his opinion—p. 436. At 
least, if a Greek Father expressly defines Barri%w as meaning to 
purify, I can understand it, and quote it for the benefit of 
Dr. Carson and his disciples—and it is incumbent on them to 
show that the Father in question does not so define GarsriZw, or 
to give up the controversy. 

No question can be brought to an issue more direct, or more 
easily decided. The whole subject lies in a nut-shell. From 
this issue I do not mean to turn aside to the right hand nor to the 
left. . : 
What then are the facts in the case? They are these: I 
brought forward, not from one, but from many Fathers, not 
merely one, but multitudinous testimonies, as explicit, and as 
direct as possible, that Sawsifw means to purify. 

I will mention a few of the items. 

1. I quoted from Basil an express and formal definition of the 
word Parricya, as meaning purification. In this definition he 
was professedly explaining the meaning of the word used by 
John in the days of Christ, and with reference to the institution 
of baptism. Evidence more unequivocal of the correctness of my 
position cannot be conceived. See § 55. 

2. I had asserted that Saasifw was also used in the sense of 
xabaeig uw to, denote sacrificial purification or the remission of sins. 
This assertion Dr. Carson ridiculed. In proof of its truth I 
quoted a comment of Athanasius on the words of John, in which 
he affirms that his words, he shall baptize you with the Holy 
Ghost, mean xaéagi%: buds, he shall purify you, that is, as he ex- 
plains it, forgive your sins. § 55. 
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3. I quoted from the Lexicon of Zonaras written in Greek, his 
native tongue, a definition of Sarricua as meaning the remission 
of sins by water and the Spirit—which perfectly coincides with 
Athanasius. The same lexicon also gives to Garricpa the other 
sense of xadagi2u, i. e. moral purification. § 55. 

4. I quoted from Proclus a passage variously and beautifully 
illustrating and confirming the same sense ; in this John is re- 
presented as using BarriZw in the sense to purify, to acquit, in 
stating to Christ the reasons of his reluctance to baptize him. 
§ 54. How can I, a sinner, says he, purify, i. e. absolve my 
judge ? 

5. I quoted a. passage from Ambrose on esas and heathen 
baptisms, in which, because their washings do not remit sins, he 
denies to them the name of baptisms, and says that they are 
merely lavacra. Of course he must use the word in the same 
sense as Athanasius, Zonaras, and Proclus. § 53. 

6. I quoted from Ambrose a passage in which he calls sprink- 
ling a baptism, § 61. Also another passage from the same Father, 
in which he speaks of a person sprinkled with blood as baptized 
according to the law, § 58. Here the sense purified is plainly 
demanded. 

¥ | quoted a passage from Cyril of ‘Alexandria, in which he 
speaks of sprinkling the unclean with the ashes of a heifer, as a 
baptism—thus showing how he understood drapogas Bawrieuds, in 
Heb. ix. 10, and BamriZéuevos ward vexpod in Sirach xxxiv. 25. 

8. I quoted from Tertullian a passage in which he speaks of the 
washings and sprinklings of the heathen as the deyil’s baptism, 
§ 53. 

9. I quoted a passage from Justin Martyr, i in which he says, 
‘be baptized, as to your soul, from anger, from covetousness, 
from envy, from hatred, and lo! your body is pure.” Here the 
preposition «é demands the sense purify—no less than the anti- 
thesis, Jo, your body is pure (xabagév). . ‘ 

10. I argued from the use of the preposition 014 after Banriger, 
just as it is used after xadagifw. The sense immerse requires sig 
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or sv. We say to purify by or with water—to immerse or dip 
into water. Nothing can more clearly show that Samsifw has ° 
the sense of xa4agifw, than its thus taking after it the preposition 
dia, and in Latin per, § 56, and § 64. . 

11. I quoted Basil, Eusebius of Coesarea, Cyril of Alexandria, 
and others, to prove that the Fathers understood the verbs denoting 
to purify in Is. iv. 4, and Mal. iii. 1-8, in predictions of the 
coming of the Messiah, as equivalent in sense to BawriZw in the 
New Testament, as used by Christ and John. No evidence can 
exceed this in strength. 

12. Dr. Carson denied and ridiculed my statement that in Jn. 
ili. 25, a question concerning purification was equivalent to a 
question concerning baptism. Against him I appealed to Chry- 
sostom, Gregory of Nyssa, Cyril of Alexandria, and Theophylact, 
and quoted from Theophylact, an express recognition of Barnopa 
as an equivalent of xadagicuos. 

13. I quoted the author of the opus imperfectum on Matthew, 
ascribed to Chrysostom—and showed that he calls purification by 
the word of Christ baptism by the word of Christ, referring to 
Christ’s assertion, Now ye are clean xodagoi through the word that 
I have spoken ‘unto you ; also that he calls purification by trials, 
baptism by trials. 

14. I quoted Theophylact, as thus expressing the idea that 
John was purified by putting his hand on the head of Christ : 
* John was baptized by putting his hand on the head of Christ.” 

15. I quoted Theophylact to prove that in Luke xi. 38, the’puri- 
fication expected of Christ was a washing of the hands, and that 
¢Sanrri¢éy was used in the sense of purify. I quoted from the 
Apostolic Constitutions a proof that the same word as applied to 
couches, cups, &c., in Mark 7, means to purify. 

i mention these cases not as at all exhausting the argument, 
but as specimens to illustrate the nature, the variety, and the 
power of the proofs adduced by me. 

They are powerful not only in themselves, but, asa cumulative 
argument, of vast force. I have quoted not far from one hundred 
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passages from the Fathers to sustain my views—and they are 
from the Fathers of all ages—and they combine in one con- 
sistent and harmonious argument, and thus sustain each other 
with augmented power. It became Dr. Carson, of course, to 
meet and to answer,this testimony, or else honestly and honorably 
to abandon his grounds. 

What then has he done? He has written a nominal reply of 
nine pages and a half, in which, whatever else he has done, he has 
not either answered or professed to answer, these quotations from 
the Fathers, nor indeed the great mass of my quotations from 
them. That is to say, he has not stated either the quotations, or 
their import, and then tried to show that they do not prove what I 
allege. Not only has he not done this, but what is more, he has 
not even attempted to do it. Just at this auspicious moment, he 
makes the happy discovery that, “To prove that the Fathers 
understood the word (Sarrifw) as immersion in reference to the 
ordinance of baptism, at any length, would be totally unsuitable 
to his present work.” p. 488. 

That is to say, although the great end of his work is to prove 
that Bamsri2w, as used in the ordinance by Christ, means to im- 
merse, and although he asserts that the Fathers do infallibly 
prove it, yet it is totally unsuitable to the great end of his work, 
to prove at any length this assertion, although upon it his whole 
cause rests. 

Of what avail can it be now, for Dr. Carson to resort to offen- 
sive personal attacks upon my competency as a scholar, in the 
midst of such virtual and decisive confessions of entire defeat ? 
Where was it ever heard of before, that a controversialist thought 
it totally unsuitable to prove his main position, at any length, by 
the strongest testimony conceivable, which lay before him in 
abundance, and devoted the greater part of a whole volume to 
testimony of little or no weight? If Dr. Carson had omitted the 
greater part of his prolix volume, as finally published by him, and 
fairly met and answered my quotations from the Fathers, and 
proved at great length that they testify as he asserts, he would 
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have done something very much to his purpose. As it is, he has 
virtually confessed that it is utterly beyond his power to do any 
such thing. This is very much to my purpose, but very little 
to his. 

As a fair answer then, to my argument, Dr. Carson’s last reply 
is unworthy of notice. It needs none. It isa mere confession of 
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Yet for certain purposes, it has its merits. There is in Eng- 
land and Ireland a large circle over whom Dr. Carson exerts 
immense influence, and who have never read my argument, and 
are never likely to read it. He is also eulogised in some of the 
British Reviews as well known in Scotland, England, and 
America, as “a first rate scholar, a sound philosopher, an ir- 
resistible reasoner, and a profound theologian, and with the 
strictest propriety designated as one of the first Biblical critics of 
the nineteenth century.” At the end of the American edition of 
his work on Baptism, published by the American Baptist Publica- 
tion Society, is quite a collection of such eulogies, by writers of 
different denominations, in which he is spoken of as in advance 
of his age in the philosophy of language, impartial, candid, 
honest, habituated to deep and searching thought, and with re- 
spect to metaphysical acuteness, the Jonathan Edwards of the 
nineteenth century. 

In such circumstances, and with such a reputation, it would be 
easy for Dr. Carson entirely to destroy the influence of my argu- 
ment on a large class of minds, and that without assuming the 
responsibility of answering it. This he could do by attacks on 
my capacity as a scholar, and bold and contemptuous assertions, 
without a particle of proof. And although nine pages would 
hardly furnish room even to begin to answer my argument in a 
manly and scholar-like way, still they would furnish abundant 
room for all the unproved assertions of which Dr. Carson or any 
one else happened to be in need. 
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Moreover, the very brevity of the reply, taken in connexion with 
its tone of supercilious contempt, would in many minds, marvel- 
lously augment the conviction that my argument wasa very light 
affair, and scarcely deserved notice. So feeble would they regard 
it that a blow or two of Dr. Carson’s club would easily finish it. 
Viewed, then, as a mere controversial manceuvre, and without 
any regard to a candid inquiry after the truth, Dr. Carson’s 
reply has decided merits. In this view I do not at all despise it. 
It was obviously written for effect, and has exerted, and will, no 
doubt, continue to exert a great partisan influence through the 
whole Baptist denomination—most of whom will read Dr. Carson, 
and never see my argument. 


§ 73. American Baptist Publication Society. 


This effect may be anticipated with the more confidence from 
the fact that so respectable a religious body as the American 
Baptist Publication Society, have endorsed and republished his 
work, with the highest eulogies of it, and of its author. 

His work, they tell us, is “ not a local or temporary production, 
but one calculated for any latitude, and destined to live through- 
out all time,” p. xlvi. Again they say, p. xliii., “His mission 
is accomplished. | His literary career has now terminated; but 
not before his great task was done. Death could not touch him, 
until he had put the finishing hand to this masterly production, 
in which his name and his memory shall live through all future 
time. He who, like Dr. Carson, has vindicated and rendered 
prominent an ordinance of Jesus Christ, by disentangling it from 
the web of human sophistry and perversion, has done better for 
the world than if he had founded a kingdom, and has reared for 
himself a monument more lasting than pillars of marble.” 

These eulogists seem to be nearly as well satisfied with Dr. 
Carson’s spirit, as with his logic. Many, they inform us, have 
formed erroneous conceptions of his whole character, from the 
apparent harshness of his criticisms. They assure us that such 
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mistake the true origin of what may be called the Attic salt in 
writing. It proceeds, they inform us, from good temper, self- 
control, and coolness. ‘Anger and wrath evaporate in abuse. 
But no one will find this applied by Dr. Carson to his opponents. 
True, he will not allow impertinent quibblers, who, to support the 
system of their own party, continue still to argue against the 
clearest declarations of Scripture, to pass without rebuke. And 
where is the ardent lover of truth, who will not say that such 
ought to be rebuked and made to retire ashamed that the public 
mind may be no more darkened by their perversions ?” 

These honied words are not designed merely for my benefit. 
Dr. Wardlaw, Dr. Henderson, Dr. Miller, Dr. Dwight, Prof. 
Goodwin, Mr. Hall, Mr. Bickersteth, and others, come in for their 
full share. And that this may not be left to inference, they say, 
“ We frankly confess that the more we read on the Baptismal 
controversy, the more our charity compels us to struggle against 
the conviction that forces itself on us, that on this subject it is not 
light that is most wanted, but redigious honesty.”’ The italics are 
theirs. . 

Who does not admire the combined wisdom and charity of this 
remarkable passage? Surely the true way to convert men to the 
opinions of Baptists, is kindly to inform them, that it requires a 
special effort of Christian charity to resist the conviction that they 
are such dishonest knaves, that argument is not what they need, 
but honesty. Not light, but to be rebuked as impertinent quib- 
blers who ought to retire ashamed, that the public mind may be 
no more darkened by their perversions. 

No wonder, that the authors of such an exquisite specimen of 
“ Attic salt,” should find little or nothing to censure in the spirit 
of Dr. Carson. ’ 

But my main object in making these quotations is, to show that 
all has been done by way of reply to me, that is to be expected. 
Dr. Carson read my argument, and replied as he saw fit; and 
his admirers in this country have endorsed his reply as sufficient, 
and more than sufficient. The great work of defending the 
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cause of immersion is done, and so done, that he who is not 
satisfied and convinced, does not need argument but honesty. 


§ 74. Motives to reply to Dr. Carson. 


‘In. this state of the case, Dr. Carson’s few pages of reply 
deserve more notice than is demanded by their intrinsic merit. 
True, they consist chiefly of assertions, which it belonged to him 
to prove, before a reply could be demanded of me. But as the 
Baptists have adopted and sanctioned them, as indicating their 
line of march if peradventure they should undertake a campaign, 
I shall take occasion still further to test my arguments in view of 
Dr. Carson’s assertions as to the ways in which they might have 
been met, had it not been “ totally unsuitable to the object of Ifis 
work”’ thus to meet them. 

I had anticipated with a natural interest, the results of the 
scrutiny of one who is considered by so many, the great master 
in the philosophy of language, the leader of his age, the Jonathan 
Edwards of the nineteenth»century. But I was entirely dis- 
appointed. I had not conceived that anything so weak could 
proceed from him. I long said, can a reply be needed? But 
since not only the oracle has spoken, but the listeners, also, are 
re-echoing his reply, as the fitting close of his glorious defence of 
the great cause of immersion, I deem it proper to subject at 
least some of his oracular dicta to a thorough serutiny. 

I shall not, however, confine myself to Dr. Carson’s last brief 
reply to me, but shall take occasion to review other statements in 
his whole work of nearly five hundred pages, and to introduce 
many facts which I had reserved, on the natural supposition that 
it might not be “totally unsuitable” to Dr. Carson’s great defence 
of immersion to examine at length the testimony of those infallible 
witnesses, the Fathers, on that subject. But as no such examina- 
tion is regarded as suitable to a defence of immersion, I shall 
continue to adduce from the Fathers new arguments in defence of 
purification. It is entirely suitable to my work, to proye at great 
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length, that the Fathers did understand Bawsifw in the ordinance 
&s meaning to purify. 


§ 75. Outline of Dr. Carson’s Reply. 


I will first give a brief sketch of the contents of his reply. 
He begins by reiterating and trying to justify his charges of in- 
competency against me, and that on grounds exceedingly frivo- 
lous. He then informs us that nothing alleged by me at all affects 
his view of the testimony of the Fathers. He next insinuates, but 
does not affirm, much less prove, that the testimony adduced from 
them does not prove the meaning of the word at the time of the 
institution or commencement of the rite—an assertion directly 
at war with the facts just stated, from the Fathers. 

He then asserts, with his usual courtesy towards all who hap- 
pen to differ from him, “ That the Fathers understood the word as 
immersion in reference to the institution of baptism, no scholar 
ever questioned.”’ If Dr. Carson had said this after fairly answer- 
ing my arguments from the Fathers, it would have been less rude 
and indecorous. But to leave such abundant testimony of the 
Fathers totally unanswered, and yet to make such an assertion, is 
a course of proceeding which I am perfectly willing to leave to all 
candid and honorable persons, to characterize for themselves. 

He then informs us, that to prove at any length that the Fathers 
understood the word as immersion, would be totally unsuitable to 
his present work. Dr. Carson, however, seems to think it quite 
suitable to his work, to go at great length into the testimony ot 
men who never saw or read the Septuagint, or the New Testa- 
ment. But when I bring proof from Greek authors, who com- 
pared the language of the Septuagint and the Greek Testament 
together, and stated what words in the Septuagint are synonymous 
with BarriZw in the New Testament, he then discovers that it is 
totally unsuitable to his work to prove at any length what they 
thought on the matter! Unsuitable to his work! If Dr. Car. 
son’s great end was to defend, at all hazards, the false position he 
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had assumed in his work, I agree with him that it would be totally 

unsuitable for him to investigate the testimony of the Fathers, at 

any length. The best course for him, no doubt, on that supposi- 

tion, would be, to do as he has done ; that is, neither to quote nor” 
to attempt to answer one of the positive testimonies of the Fathers, 
to which I have just referred. For example, if he had quoted 

the express testimony of Athanasius and Basil, that Sawsifw does 

mean to purify, as used by John and Christ, it would have been 

totally inconsistent with all his positive assertions to the contrary, 

and with his ridicule and contempt of me for teaching the same 

thing. 

But to abstain entirely from the use of such ample stores of 
proof as he declares to be treasured up in the Fathers, would 
have been too obviously absurd. Dr. Carson therefore tells us, 
“T shall submit two or three arguments, that, I hesitate not to say, 
will produce conviction on the mind of every unprejudiced 
reader.” He then devotes three pages to a nominal argument 
from the Fathers, in which he is careful not to refer to pages, 
but merely asserts that certain Fathers use the word thus and 
so, and leaves his opponents to hunt out the passages, and test a 
correctness of his assertions and inferences. 

Whilst thus engaged, he proposes, by the way, two modes of 
solving all the passages referred to by me. It is quite remarka- 
ble that these modes are entirely unlike each other, so that al- 
though the first as he asserts will solve all, and is therefore quite 
sufficient, yet, as if fearful to trust it, he soon produces a new and 
entirely different mode of solution, and boldly declares that this 
will solve all ; and yet, as if not quite confident in either, he de- 
clares that even if the Fathers do prove a secondary sense, it is 
nothing to the purpose. In the midst of such changing resorts, 
he is very careful not to put either of his modes of solution to 
the proof, or give any evidence of the truth of his sweeping asser- 
tions. The fact is, that both alleged modes of solution are base- 
less visions, and, what is more, they could not solve my quota- 
tions, if true, as in its place I shall prove. 
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Such is the course pursued by Dr. Carson, in meeting my 
argument from the Fathers. It is, as I have before said, clearly 
a virtual confession of defeat. He does not, indeed, at all abate 
the positiveness of his assertion, and the boldness of his tone. 
After so much insolence and boasting, no one would look for re- 
traction or confession. But actions speak louder than words. No 
man, unless he was hard pressed, and destitute of all other re- 
sources, would ever pursue the course adopted by Dr. Carson. 

The slight effort that he does make to prove his point from 
the Fathers, in order to escape the absurdity of entirely omitting 
those whom he declares to be the strongest witnesses in favor of 
his cause, is such an utter failure, that it is equivalent to another 
confession that his case admits of no defence. 

To my exposure of the absurdity of his principles, he replies 
solely by falsely charging me with omitting an essential part, when 
any one who can read English, can see with his own eyes, that I 
printed in his own words, and fully answered what he charges me 
with omitting. This part of his reply is so feeble and so false, 
that I felt an emotion of shame for him, and for his cause, when 
I read it. 

To my defence against various rude and indecorous charges, he 
makes merely a feeble show of reply, and retracts none of them. 

He concludes his piece by repeating his attacks upon my com- 
petency as a scholar, and closes his glorious defence of immer- 
sion, in the following eminently Christian and courteous style. 

“« My antagonist may be a ver¥ ingenious man, and a very pious 
man, and, in many respects, a very clever man, but he has not a 
head for the philosophy of language: and I say this with as little 
bad feeling as I say that the three angles of every triangle are 
equal to two right angles.” This is certainly an_ illustrious 
specimen of genuine Attic Salt. Dr. Carson, no doubt, has 
monopolized the science of the philosophy of language. To his 
stupendous attainments I make no pretence. 

Having given this general view of his reply, I proceed to some 
of the details. - 
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§ 76. Question of Principles. — 


I will first notice his reply to my exposure of his principles. 

It is on his principles that Dr. Carson chiefly prides himself. 
He speaks as an eminent discoverer of principles, and lays down 
canons with great authority, and charges all the lexicographers 
and commentators with ignorance of them, because they assign to 
Barrifw a secondary sense. His admirers regard him as in ad- 
vance of the age, as to the philosophy of language. I therefore 
took great pains to collect his principles, and reduce them to a 
system, which Dr. Carson never did. I stated them always in 
his own words. ‘The main battle, in the present discussion, lies 
around the question what amount of evidence is necessary to 
begin a secondary sense, when the primary sense is known and 
established—e. g.: The primary sense of Samsifw being to im- 
merse, What evidence is necessary to begin the proof of the sense 
to purify 2? Dr. Carson says, an impossibility of the sense to im- 
merse in some one case. But, after that, he says that a lower 
degree of evidence is enough. 

His principles as to beginning a proof of a secondary sense, 1 
considered and exposed in § 46, to whichI refer the reader. His 
admission that after the proof is begun, a lower degree of evi- 
dence is sufficient, I stated in his own words, in § 51, and showed 
that it leads to a logical destruction of his whole system. 

Does Dr. Carson make any reply to this exposure of the radi- 
cal unsoundness of the principles of his system 2 

The only reply that he attempts, is to charge me falsely with 
omitting that part of his theory which I stated in full, and 
thoroughly answered, in § 51. 

His words, as stated by me, are these— As soon as a se- 
condary meaning is ascertained on suflicient grounds, I do not 
demand, in every instance, a proof of impossibility of primary 
meaning, before the secondary is alleged. The competition be- 
tween rival meanings, must then be ascertained on other grounds.” 

Thus I stated his principle in his own words, and yet Dr. Car- 
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son dares to say, p. 492, “He leaves out an essential part of my 
canon. Impossibility is required only when a secondary meaning 
is notin proof. If in any occurrence in the language a secondary 
meaning is in proof, impossibility of primary meaning is not es- 
sential to warrant the application of a secondary meaning. I have 
again and again explained this doctrine ;” and I, too, have stated 
it in Dr. Carson’s own words. And yet thousands who confide in 
Dr. Carson’s veracity, will read his charge, and believe that I 
did omit what Dr. Carson alleges, and will never know that I 
quoted it in his own words, and showed that it leads to absurdity, 
and to the overthrow of his system. 

So far, then, as my exposure of Dr. Carson’s principles is con- 
cerned, it remains entirely unanswered, and in full force. The 
candid reader can find it in §§ 46, 49, 51. 


§ 77. Additional Exposure of Dr. Carson. 


To that exposure, I will now add, that in it I gave Dr. Carson 
the benefit of a false statement, as to his own practice, which I 
left uncorrected. 

He said that a secondary sense cannot be admitted till the im- 
possibility of the primary is proved, in some one instance. 

To this I replied, “It is against his own practice, in other cases. 
Does he not admit that @aarw means to dye or color, when it is 
applied to the beard and hair? And is it impossible to dip these ? 
Improbable, surely, it is, but not half so much so as the dipping of 
couches.” To this he thus replies. 

“Here I am caught at last, surely my feet are entangled in 
my own net. But let the reader see with what ease I can 
extricate myself. The assertion of my antagonist arises from 
his want of discrimination. I admit that Garw has a secondary 
signification, because such signification is in proof, and instances 
may be alleged in which its primary meaning is utterly impossi- 
ble. When applied, for instance, to the lake, the immersion of a 
lake in the blood of a frog, is beyond the bounds of possibility. 
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Show me anything like this with respect to Sawsifw, and I will 
grant a secondary meaning.” 

This implies that he begins his evidence for a secondary sense 
of Baarw with the case of the lake and the frog. The reverse is 
the fact. He first establishes a secondary sense without any 
reliance at all on that case, and having thus established a second- 
ary sense, he applies it to that case, to disprove the opinion of Dr. 
Gale, that B&rru there means immerse, and not color. 

On pp.’ 44, 45, he quotes passages containing Barro from 
Hippocrates, Arrian, Elian, Nicolas of Damascus, and Aéschylus, 
in not one of which is the sense immerse impossible if his various 
modes of evading a secondary sense in Sagrifw may be applied. 

In view of these passages, and these alone, he says, “ These 
examples are sufficient to prove, that the word Sarsw signifies to 
dye in general, though originally and still usually, applied to 
dyeing by dipping. Having such evidence before my eyes, I 
could not deny this to my opponents, even were it a difficulty as 
to the subject of the mode of baptism. In ‘a controversialist 
aothing can compensate for candor,” &c. 

And yet in all of these cases no impossibility of the sense im- 
merse exists. Take the case from Hippocrates, which he pro- 
duces first. He speaks of a liquid as dyeing garments when it 
drops on them thus, ‘“‘ When it drops on the garments they are 
dyed” (Sarreras). How easy now is it to allege, in the manner 
of Dr. Carson, that the reference may be to an immersion in 
water, to wash out the stains produced by the dropping 
of the liquid on the garments! Is not this possible? If so, 
the word cannot have the sense to dye. The next case is the 
case of the Indians who are said to dye Barsew their beards. It 
will not be contended, says Dr. Carson, that they dyed their 
beards by immersion. But can they not dip their beards? If so, 
the sense to dye is excluded. Again he says that in Alian Baga, 
applied to the hair, “denotes dyeing in general, for hair on the 
head is not dyed by dipping.” But cannot the hair on the 
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head be dipped? If so, dyeing is excluded. So the garment 
dyed by the sword of /Egisthus could have been dipped by it in 
blood, and the sense to dye is excluded. In the case of the lady 
to whose yellow locks, not colored by art, the word Bagaig is ap- 
plied, all that is necessary is to resort to his rhetorical principles, 
and to quote from Milton “colors dipped in heaven,” and then 
boldly to affirm that no man who has a soul, need to be told what 
is meant by such a beautiful catachrestic use of words, in which 
the term “ dippings’” is applied to what had not been dipped, on 
the ground of a perceived similarity of appearance. — 

_ And yet Dr. Carson, following the impulse of common sense, 
admits and defends the sense to dye, without reference to mode, 
in all these cases. He acts in so doing on my principles, and 
renounces and condemns his own. 

On the same principles he discusses other passages, and then 
says, “ Having found, beyond reasonable doubt, that Baru, in its 
secondary sense, is employed literally and properly to denote 
dyeing, even when there is no dipping, we are now prepared to 
examine the occurrence of the word in the battle of the Frogs 
and Mice, which has been so obstinately contested.” 

That is, he first settles the question as to a secondary sense on 
my principles, and then applies it to the case of the lake and the 
blood of a frog. Dr. Carson then has not “extricated himself. 
He is caught at last. Surely his feet are entangled in his own 
net.”” But even if he had escaped from this snare, it was but to 
fall into another, as in § 51, I clearly showed. 

The truth is, that after all his boasting and the glorification of 
his friends, the fundamental principle of his system is so totally 
unsound that, when his common sense is not suppressed by what 
he deems the essential necessity of his case, he adopts secondary 
senses just as I do, and as is done by all other reasonable men. 

Concerning the passages on which I have just commented he 
says, “candor cannot say that there is any such implication or 
reference” (i. e. to dipping), “ from such examples it could not 
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be known even that bapto has the meaning to dip.” And yet in 
every case the sense to dip is possible. The cases in which 
Bamrifw has the sense to purify, adduced by me, are much 
stronger than any of these passages, and yet Dr. Carson will not 
admit the sense to purify, but employs the whole power of his 
ingenuity, and that is not small, in devising modes of evasion. 


§ 78. Begging the Question. 


In my exposure of Dr. Carson’s principles in § 46, I showed that 
he had begged the question. He boldly declares again and again, 
that Samri2w means to immerse in the disputed passages in the New 
Testament, because it has this meaning “in every instance in the 
whole compass of the language.”’ In fact his whole argument is 
based on a constant reiteration of this assertion. 

This I called a‘bold and dogmatical begging of the question, 
because it assumes the very point in debate, and does this when 
it is notorious that thousands of cases of the use of this word exist 
which he has rfever seen. 

To this he replies, “ On this ground universal use could not be 
assumed with respect to any word, for all the instances in which 
any word has been used can never be produced.” I reply, then 
do not assume it: no man has any right in such an argument to 
assert concerning what is so notoriously mutable as the sense of 
words, more than he knows and can prove. He may on evidence 
assert general use, or extensive use, properly enough. But when 
a man makes such an assertion as that the word Samrsrifw means 
immerse in Mark vii. 4, because “immersion is the only meaning 
of the word in every instance in the whole compass of the lan- 
guage,” p. 448, he plainly asserts what .he does not know un- 
less he has seen every instance, and he just as plainly begs the 
question in debate. For this reason. I again assert that Dr. 
Carson’s replies to me, and to all his antagonists, are based entirely 
on the all-pervading begging of the question pointed out by me 
in § 46. Ps 
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§ 79. My Principles. 


Dr. Carson charged me with using a Unitarian canon. To 
this I replied that he used the same canon that I did, and that all 
persons of common sense employed it. The canon was this, 
“that in assigning secondary meanings to words, we are to re- 
gard the nature of the things spoken of.” § 49. 

That he used it I proved, because he admits that a secondary 
sense may be adopted when the nature of the thing spoken of 
renders the primary sense impossible. Thus he says that to im- 
merse a lake in the blood of a mouse is impossible. - The nature 
of the thing spoken of renders it impossible. Hence Dr. Carson 
regards the nature of the thing spoken of as well as I in giving 
secondary senses. The only difference between him and: me is, 
that I regard the nature of the thing spoken of, to a greater extent 
than he professes to do. If it renders the primary meaning 
highly improbable | regard it, even if I have not found one case of 
actual impossibility. But till Dr. Carson can find one such case, 
he professes to regard all degrees of improbability, however high, 
as nothing—as mere ciphers. I called this absurd, because the 
mere finding afterwards of one case of impossibility cannot re-act 
so as to change fifty mere ciphers into fifty significant figures, 
each one of great value. Yet Dr. Carson does and must go on 
rejecting probability after probability, no matter how high, no 
matter in how many cases. But if, at last, he finds one case of 
actual impossibility, then each case which was before a mere 
cipher now becomes a significant figure of ‘great value. Such a 
course of proceeding I call absurd, and maintain that all degrees 
of probability are to be regarded as they arise, and that the re- 
currence of frequent cases of strong improbability creates a 
cumulative argument of force enough to decide the question. 

To the allegation that the Unitarians can reason’ against the 
true sense of the words of the Bible on the ground of probabilities 
derived from the nature of the things spoken of, I replied, that 
they can do the same on the ground of possibilities derived from 
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the nature of the things spoken of: @: g- They do say it is im- 
possible for three divine persons to be one God. So that my 
principle is essentially the same with Dr. Carson’s, and the extent 
to which I apply it does not make it any more justly liable to 
objection than his is. 

I think that all candid persons will regard this as a “perfect 
defence. How does Dr. Carson reply to it? He does three 
things. He omits to state the vital part of my defence. He 
asserts that I have not discrimination enough to know that such a 
defence was necessary as he suppresses. He redoubles his as- 
sertion that my canon is a Unitarian canon, at the same time 
making no effort to prove his assertion, and of course making no 
answer to my suppressed defence. It requires uncommon skill 
to combine so much misrepresentation in so small a compass. 
Let us examine his words. < 

“T have charged President Beecher with using a Unitarian 
canon. How does he repel the charge? He tells me that a 
good canon is not the worse for being used by Unitarians.” 
True, but is this all? Did I not also say, and prove, that my 
canon was a good canon because Dr. Carson and all persons of 
common sense acted on it? Is not this the very essence of my reply ? 
Of what use would it be to say that a good canon is not the worse 
for being used by Unitarians, unless I first showed that my 
canon was a good one, by the fact that all others used it, not even 
omitting Dr. Carson. This, therefore, is the essence of the argu- 
ment—yet he entirely omits it, and states what is no argument, 
as if it was all my reply. 

But this is only the first step. He proceeds, “I redouble the 
charge,” that is, of using a Unitarian canon. He then defines 
the nature of a Unitarian canon. “ A Unitarian canon is not a 
sound canon employed by Unitarians as well as others. A Uni- 
tarian canom is one which, if admitted, would prove Unitarianism.” 
The import of his redoubled charge, then, is, that I use a canon, 
not sound, not used by others as well as Unitarians—and a canon 
which will prove Unitarianism if admitted. These certainly 
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are grave charges, and demand proof. What proof does Dr. 
Carson give? Nota syllable, but his redoubled assertion. And 
inasmuch as he has entirely suppressed my proof to the contrary, 
many will take his redoubled assertions for confirmation strong 
as Holy Writ. But this is not the end. He winds up with his 
usual homily on my want of discrimination. “What a want of 
discrimination is this defence! A canon that is sound ought to 
be used by all.”’. Thus asserting that it is truly amazing that I 
had not sense enough to know that. This goes far beyond sup- 
pressing my defence. He not only suppresses it, but expresses 
his amazement that I have not sense enough to know that it was 
necessary. This, too, is equivalent to an assertion that I never 
made it! Let now Dr. Carson’s admirers blush for him, when 
they remember that I not only asserted but proved that my canon 
was used by all persons of common sense, not excepting Dr. 
Carson himself. In like manner, when I charged on him a gross 
misrepresentation of my principles—what is his reply to a 
charge so serious? ‘He complains that I unjustly represent 
him as founding on probability independently of the meaning of 
the word. I reiterate the charge.” This is a fair specimen of 
Dr. Carson’s general course. His example says to all his ad- 
mirers ‘never confess—never retract—all that is necessary is to 
reiterate the charge—thousands will see and believe you who 
will never see or hear of any reply.”’ Will they eulogize and 
adopt such an example ? | 

But he proceeds, “ Does he not perceive that by the meaning 
of the word I understand a previously ascertained meaning ? 
To this he does not even pretend. I found all on meaning pre- 
viously ascertained ; this is a fundamental difference between him 
and me.” I reply—when in the first instance he admits that 
Saxrw means to color, does he found on a previously ascertained 
meaning? No: he founds, as I have shown, on the nature of the 
thing spoken of. He departs from a previously ascertained mean- 
ing on that ground, and introduces a new one. With regard to 
BawriZw I acton the same principles ; hence, there is not a funda- 
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mental difference between us. It is only a difference as to the 
degree of difficulty in retaining the original sense, which is 
necessary, in order to authorize us to introduce a new and second- 
ary sense. : 

It is true, that I do not, like Dr. Carson, profess to reject all 
probabilities, even the highest, till I can find a case in which the 
original meaning is impossible ; it is true, that I give much weight 
to a cumulative argument involving a combination of probabilities. 
But this is not all that I do. I regard, as I stated at large, three 
things at least: 1. General laws of language as to similar 
changes, in analogous cases, ascertained by acknowledged ex- 
amples. 2. I regard the original and primary sense of the word, in 
order to see what effects flow from the action indicated by it in 
different circumstances, and to what changes it would naturally 
be subject. 3. I regard the circumstances of the speaker, and 
the nature of the subject spoken of. Unless a man states all this 
in representing my principles I regard him as misrepresenting 
me. Do Dr. Carson’s words truly represent all this? He 
says, 

“« Mr. Beecher proceeds on an axiom that is false, fanatical, and 
subversive of all revealed truth, namely, that meaning is to be 
assigned to words in any document not from the authority of the 
use of language, ascertained by acknowledged examples, but from 
views of probability of the thing related, independently of the 
testimony of the words.” 

This implies that I regard the probability of the thing related 
alone, and do not regard the general laws of language in similar 
and acknowledged changes—and that I do not regard the primitive 
sense of the word, which is false. Is there no misrepresentation 
in such suppression ? 

Dr. Carson knows how important an influence the primitive 
sense of the word exercises on the formation of secondary senses. 
On p. 53, he says, “If the word (Gamrw) originally meant pour, or 
sprinkle, no process can be supposed by which it can come to 
mean to dye. Upon our view there is a connecting link which 
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joins these two meanings together notwithstanding their great 
diversity.’ And does not a similar connecting link join the pri- 
mary sense of Parrifw to the sense to purify? I do not then 
regard the probability of the thing, narrated alone, and indepen- 
dently of the primary sense of the word. The primary sense of 
the word itself renders the secondary sense which [ claim, highly 
probable, as I have elsewhere shown. 

But is it not strange that Dr. Carson did not see that he was 
open to a fatal retort? Just put possibility in the place of proba- 
bility, and it will thus read, “ Dr. Carson, in assigning to Baarw 
the sense to dyz, proceeds on an axiom that is false, fanatical, and 
subversive of all revealed truth, namely, that meaning is to be 
assigned to words in any document, not from the authority of the 
use of language ascertained by acknowledged examples, but from 
views of the possibility of the thing narrated, independently of the 
testimony of the word’’—e. g.: Unitarians say, three persons can- 
not be one God ; Infidels say, Jonah could not have lived three 
days in a whale’s belly ; water enough to flood the world, above 
the tops of the highest mountains, could not be found, &c. &c. ; 
hence we are not to interpret the words as meaning such things. 
But I do not make the retort. Dr. Carson’s procedure is sound, 
as far as he goes, even if infidels abuse it. He is in error only 
in professing to refuse to regard probabilities according to their 
true worth. 

In reply to my statements as to the cumulative argument, com- 
posed of many independent cases of probabilities, he says, ‘“ in 
defending the combination of his probabilities, he makes a dis- 
tinction as to the nature of the subjects.” What this alleged 
distinction is, and what it has to do with the case in hand, he does 
not explain; that I make it, he does not prove. I deny that I 
make any such distinction. He proceeds, “ but on all subjects 
nothing is nothing” (no one will be hardy enough to deny this) ; 
“ and 1F I have proved that the probabilities are nothing separately, 
nothing must they be in combination.” True, 1F you have proved 
it. But you have not proved it, but only asserted it, without 
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an effort at proof. Is not this an illustrious specimen of rea- 
soning ? 

But even if I do not make a distinction as to the nature of the 
subject, Dr. Carson does, for he proceeds, “ Besides, the probabili- 
ty that, independently of testimony, a thing was done in a cer- 
tain way, isa very different thing from the probability that a 
word has a certain meaning. That A. killed B. may be very 
probable from many circumstances, but the moment that A. proves 
an alibi, or that it is proved that C. is guilty of the murder, all the 
previous probabilities are of no account.’’ Now suppose all this 
to be true, what is it to Dr. Carson’s purpose ? If the probability 
that a thing was or was not done in a given way, is a very dif- 
ferent thing from the probability that a word has a certain mean- 
ing, then what bearing has the supposed case on the point at issue, 
which is the probability that a word has a certain meaning? If 
it has any force, it is against Dr. Carson. I admit that previous 
probabilities that A. did a certain act may be destroyed by posi- 
tive testimony that he was not where the act was done, or that 
another did it. Does it therefore follow that the probability tha’ 
Parrigw has a given sense in a given case, can be destroyed by 
an alibi, or by proving that some other word has that sense? Dr. 
Carson must say that the cases are unlike. Of course it does not 
follow. Why then did he adduce the case? There are no such 
ways of destroying the probability that Sarrigw, in certain eases, 
means to purify, and his own statement shows it. And is it pos- 
sible that a man of such astonishing “ perspicacity” and “dis- 
crimination” has been fairly detected in reasoning against him- 
self ? 

Such is Dr. Carson’s mode of meeting my refutation of his 
principles, and defence of my own. I have one thing to add— 
his reply indicates both agitation and confusion. He has written 
with no continuity or system, on the fundamental question of 
principles. Two paragraphs on that question occur on p. 492. 
Then topics of all sorts follow. Then, on the top of p. 494, 
comes in another paragraph. He then goes off to other topics. 
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Then, in the middle of the page, is another paragraph. Then he 
goes off to other topics. Then, at the bottom of the page, is the 
concluding paragraph. 

The Sybil’s leaves, scattered by the wind, and gathered up at 
venture, were not more confused than the arrangement of Dr. 
Carson’s thoughts, on the subject of the principles of language. 

If “he had a head for the philosophy of language,’ he seems 
at least to have had no head for the philosophy of arrangement. 
Instead of the light of well arranged reasoning, we find nothing 
but the scattered dust of false statements, and misrepresentations. 


§ 80. Argument from Prepositions. 


I have already remarked that Dr. Carson has made no reply to 
the argument from the use of the same prepositions after Sawrifw 
as after xadagi2w. His course, on this part of the argument, de- 
serves particular notice. He is, for the most part, entirely silent. 
To the greater part of the argument, nothing could be said, and 
therefore he was silent. But one remark occurred, concerning 
the use of 2x after Saasi¢ue, on which he thought he could con- 
vict me of an inaccuracy, and, in a moment, he seized on this, 
and reiterated his attack on my competency. ‘“ This,” says he, 
‘is an error that no philologist could hold.” ‘ Any person who 
has ever passed the threshold of the temple of philology must 
know,” &c. ‘Had Ino other evidence that the President, however 
great a man he may be in other respects, is not a philologist, I could 
take his measure from this single observation.” P. 493. The contro- 
versialist, who, like Dr. Carson, habitually indulges in this mode 
of assailing those who happen not to agree with him, ought him- 
self to be infallible. But if he not only refuses to meet the ar- 
gument as a whole, but blunders in assailing even his one se- 
lected point of attack, then let him not expect to escape the 
natural recoil on himself. Whilst he attempts to take my mea- 
sure, let him not be surprised if others measure him. 

Before repelling this attack, I shall take occasion to state more 
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fully the nature of the argument from prepositions, and to illus- 
trate and confirm it by additional examples. 

When considering the source from which purification proceeds, 
none can deny that the prepositions 2x and dé often follow xadagi- 
gw. Thus Chrysostom (Hom. 6, in Math.) says—diowreg 2& tda- 
Tog Xai avetwaros, oitw dad daxgiuv xual ELonoroyyoewe xoboureopcba 
més, i. e. as we derive purity in the first instance from water 
and the Spirit, so, if we sin afterwards, we again derive purity 
from tears and confession. Here both dé and éx follow xa dsgu, to 
purify. With this compare the use of dwé after Samricpa, in 
Origen—paxderog 6 wr) dsduevog Parrituaros rol dad mupic. Happy 
is he who does not need that baptism, i. e. purification, which is 
to be derived from fire. Compare also the language of Basil, 
on which my remark was based, +) (Saqricya) é§ tdarog tig wera. 
voiav xoi 7d (Paaritua) gx aveiuaros tg avoyévwwnow. The Bap- 
tism, i. e. purification, which is derived from water unto repent- 
ance—the baptism, i. e. purification, which is derived from the 
Holy Spirit unto regeneration. With this, next compare Basil’s 
assertion, shortly after, that those who have sinned in a less de- 
gree dgovros tod and rod Vdarog xadagicuot, need the purification de- 
rived from water—but those who have committed aggravated sins 
need sot &x rol wugig xadagiouod, the purification which proceeds 
from fire ; let him also remember that in this connexion Basil de- 
fines Parrituo as xabagitucs, and who can doubt what is the force 
of 2x in the phrases Barricua 2g Wares and Bawsitua éx avebuo- 
ros? The prepositions that follow the sense immerse are év or 
sis; these are omitted ; those that follow xadagioydg are amo and éx ; 
these are both used after Saasi¢ua, and I declare them to be at 
war with the idea of immersion. But let us not stop here. Let 
us look at the other prepositions which follow xadagiopsg. I re- 
mark, therefore, that before the word denoting the pollution from 
which we are cleansed, do is used in connexion with xabaeiZw. 
Thus Paul, in 2 Cor. vii. 1, says—xadagicumsy savrods awd ravrig 
porveLod Capris xdu wvesuarogs—Let us purify ourselves from all 
pollution of the flesh and the Spirit. So Heb. ix. 14, aiwa Xe: 
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ro) xadagisr tHv ouvsidndw tydiv dard vexedv &eyuv—The blood of 
Christ shall cleanse your conscience from dead works. Compare 
now the use of dé to denote the same thing after Barrigw in 
Justin Martyr—Sanrcicdyre viv Luyjv dri devs, dad pbévou, ano 
pasovs. Be baptized as to your soul from anger, envy, hatred, &c. 
Who does not see that the preposition dé, so used, demands the 
sense “be purified mentally from anger, envy, hatred, and lo! 
your body is pure!” 

The preposition év, after Barsifw, is ambiguous. It may be 
used to denote in or by. But 6:4, followed by the genitive, is not 
ambiguous ; it denotes that by which an effect is produced. 
Hence it follows xaéagifw, to denote that by which purity is pro- 
duced. Hence, in the account of baptisms ascribed to Athanasius, 
this language occurs—qodroi did wrouduaruv pmodtvavTes +d cytOV 
Barritpo. did daxeiav exadagicdngav. ‘ Many, who had by sins de- 
filed their holy baptism, have been purified by tears.” But the 
same author describes the sixth baptism on the list as ro SBamsic- 
yo dict daxpduv. Who can help seeing that did, so used, demands 
the sense purification by tears, in the last case just as in the 
first? The sense immersion would demand év, i. e. immersion 
in tears, and cannot be followed by 6:& in the same way as xada- 
eifu. 

This use of ds with the genitive after Sarrifw, is very exten- 
sive. But in Gregory Thaumaturgus occurs a case of peculiar 
power. He believed that Christ, in fact, was immersed, but he does 
not employ Barri%w to convey this idea, but xaradiw. Thus he 
represents Christ as saying to John—xaradicov ps roig Logdavov 
beidgoig. “Immerse me in the streams of Jordan.” But after Bar- 
riZw he uses d:@ with the genitive, so as to demand the sense to 
purify—Sarrigiv we riv pedrAovra Barrie rods mitredovrag dV 
Udaros, xa wvebwarog, xo avpss. “‘ Purify me who am about to purify 
those who believe by water, and the Spirit, and fire.” He then 
changes the construction ; instead of 61a with the genitive, using 
the dative in the causative sense, as an equivalent, and in apposi- 
tion, and thus proceeds—tdars dwvdnevy awomrivou réiv cuogridiv cov 
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BoePogov, rveduors Suvapsvy rors - syorxods TVEUMaTIXODS amspyaduados, 
mvei TEDUXOTI XUTAXOIEW TOS TOV cLvown der av uxdivbag— by water, I 
say, which is able to wash away the filth of sin, by the Spirit, 
who can make the earthly spiritual ; by fire, whose nature it is to 
burn up the thorns of sin.” Here he exhibits the’purifying energy 
of the water, the Spirit, and fire, by which Christ was to purify 
believers, not in which he was to immerse them ; the construction 
and scope forbid and exclude the idea of immersion. 

This use of 6:4 after Ramrifw occurs very impressively in the 
Acta Passionis S. Pamphillii Martyris. The writer, speaking of 
two who were burnt to death, says, dusiv + dia mugis Bamriguars 
réAsiobévrwv. They two being perfected by the pufification dy fire 
—Gallandias Bibliotheca, Vet. Pat. Venice, 1765. Vol. iv. p- 
43. ae 

Eusebius, Hist..Ecc. Lib. 6, Cap. 4, says of a female catechu- 
men, who was burnt before her baptism by water, ri Samnigpa +6 
did wupig AaGodoa rov Biov ekerAndvdev. “ She received the purges: 
tion which is by fire, and departed from this life.” 

John of Damascus, Paris, 1712, Vol. i. p. 261, says of the sixth 
baptism, that it was ro Baaritpa did wer dvormg xor Saxpiwy. A pu- 
rification by repentance and tears ; not an immersion in repentance 
and tears. After referring to John’s statement, I baptize you with 
water, but he shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost, he adds, 
ar poxabai pss ody 6 Iodwvng sai rd aveduc dia rol Udarog, therefore John 
purifies beforehand by water, to prepare the way for the Spirit. 
When Samrifw and xadagifw thus in the same way take after 
them d:@ with the genitive, and xadapi2w, as here, takes the place of 
Baxrifw, who does not see that the words are synonymous ? | 

Cyril of Jerusalem, Gregory Nazianz., and Clemens Alexand., 
furnish passages which will place the argument from prepositions 
in a still more striking light. 

Gregory Nazianz., vol. i. p. 641, thus speaks of ee “ Tn- 
asmuch as we are composed of two natures, the body and the 
soul, the one visible, and the other invisible, purification is of two 
kinds (dir xai % x&bapoic), that is, by water, and by the Spirit 
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(60 Harte TE ONMA xal Sh cca the former being received visibly 
and bodily, the other eqncurring invisibly and spiritually, the one 
being typical, the other real and ‘effectual, purifying the depths of 
the soul.” . 

In the same strain speaks Cyril of J erusalem, p- 15 ; Chteche- 
sis 3; Paris, 1631." 

* As man.-is of a two-fold nature, being composed of body and 
spirit, so also is’purification of two kinds (dirAobv xai +0 xaddpaiov), 
one spiritual, by that which is spiritual, the other bodily, by that 
which is material ; the water purifies the body—the spirit seals 
the soul.” 

In striking | correspondence with nie Clonens Alexand., vol. 2, 
p- 988, declares that baptism is of two kinds (+6 Baaricuc duv dir. 
Aody avadAsyws), one material, by water, the other spiritual, by the 
Spirit (+0 pév dudbyriv dv Vdarog +6 02 vonrov did rvsiparos), 

So then, Gregory Nazianz. speaks of dirr7 xabapors, Cyril of dsar- 
Rody xoib &pciov, and Clemens, of diaActv Sarrioyc. In each case 
one of the two kinds is material, and the other is spiritual, analo- 
gous toit. The purification is dV” tdarog xai avetyaros—the bap- 
tism also is 6’ tdaros and did rvsiuaros. 

Nothing can more clearly show that the sense of Parriopa is 
not immersion, but purification. Hadit been the design of the 
writer to describe two kinds of immersion, one in water, and the 
other in the Spirit, he would have used é1g or év, and not dé. 

Here then is unanswerable proof that xdélapdis, xadaporov, and 
Sarricua, are in these passages used as synonymes. 

The analogy between spiritual purification and material purifi- 
cation, is by Clement viewed in this case as corresponding to the 
analogy between spiritual and material fire ; for as material water 
quenches material fire, so does the Spirit, when it purifies the 
mind, defend it against spiritual fire, 

He also elsewhere traces the analogy between heavenly spiri- 
tual water, and earthly material water—the latter purifying the 
body, the former the soul. 


Such being the facts, it needs no argument to show how these 
12 
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writers understood the contrast between the baptism of John 
and of Christ. ‘I indeed purify you by water, but he shall 
purify you with the Holy Ghost,” must have been the sense 
attached by them to the passage. 

The fact that ¢v here follows Sarri2w, and that in itself it can 
be rendered either By or IN, emboldened Dr. Carson to claim that 
the sense is, to immerse in water, and in the Holy Ghost. 
Against this view Eusebius of Cesarea expressly testifies. He 
first declares that exxadapiés év vedas, in Is. iv. 4, does not differ 
in sense from Parricés gv rveiyal1 as used by John, and then adds, 
‘Tn the one case (Isaiah iv. 4), fiery words, powerfully affecting 
them, wrought in them a purification from sin. In like manner 
it is said that the Saviour would purify (Salis), not with*water, 
but with the Holy Ghost, and with fire.”” Nothing can be more 
explicit. He thus removes the ambiguity of &v after Pasigu, 
and gives to the dative preceded by év the same causative sense 
which is indicated by 6sa, and the Genitive, just as in the sen- 
tence last quoted from Gregory Thaum, the causative sense was 
given to the dative without a preposition, as equivalent to 0: with 
the genitive. Thus are our translators defended for rendering 
the passage, I indeed baptize with water, but he shall baptize. with 
the Holy Ghost, instead of immerse in water and the Holy Ghost, 
as Dr. Carson claims. 

Thus plain is it that Sar1i% is used with the same prepositions 
as are used with xadapifw, and that these prepositions demand the 
sense to purify in pou cases alike, and in both exclude the sense 
to immerse. 


§ 81. Dr. Carson’s Magnanimity. 


This argument I indicated briefly in § 56 ; and in § 64, at the 
close, [ illustrated the similar use of di after Basia and xabupiZw 
in parallel columns, also in § 50 I illustrated the use of a6 after 
Barri{w, by Justin Martyr. I regard it as an argument, of itself 
perfectly decisive and unanswerable. 
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Passing by all this, Dr. Carson selects from § 55 the assertion 
that Basil uses éx after ©aas10a, a preposition at war with the idea 
toimmerse. Here he calls to mind the English phrase to dip up 
a bucket of water, used, he thinks, by Dr. Miller, and says that on 
the same principle it could be proved that dip does not mean im- 
merse. “Let a foreigner interpret this on the principle of Presi- 
dent Beecher. Up, says the critic, signifies ascension ; dipping, 
then, cannot denote immersing, for this implies sinking. The pre- 
position is at war with immerse as the meaning of the word dip. 
Dip must then signify to raise, or draw, or lift, not to immerse— 
and this critic would know English as the President knows Greek.” 

This is a fair instance of Dr. Carson’s mental enlargement. 
He merely picks a single flaw at most, but does not touch the 
argument as a whole. Before him is Basil’s explicit definition of 
Bacricwe as meaning purification. Of thishe says nothing. But 
an imaginary error as to éx gives hima chance to reiterate his 
attacks on my capacity ; it cannot be passed by. But he does not 
even here find one flaw. He does not prove that the preposition 
up, can follow the idea to immerse—for either that mode of ex- 
pression is elliptical, and is what grammarians call a constructio 
pregnans, so that up belongs toa verb implied, or else the verb dip 
has changed its sense, and does not mean immerse. When men 
speak of dipping water, or of dipping out water, do they mean that 
the water in question, and which is said to be dipped, is immersed 
into water or into anything else? Directly the reverse. It is 
taken out of water. Surely there is no immersion in taking 
water out of water. But as it is taken out by dipping a vessel in, 
it is said to be dipped out, that is taken out by dipping. To dip 
out water, then, is to dip a vessel into water and then take out what 
enters it. So to dip up a bucket of water, is to dip a bucket into 
water and fill it, and then raise it up. Up, then, does not belong 
to dip. For it is absurd in the very nature of things to say that 
the preposition up can indicate the downward motion of immer- 
sion. It indicates the upward motion of a bucket which has 
been filled by first dipping it downward into water. 


. 
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And in one case Dr. Carson himself finds occasion to resort to 
the same principle. I had urged the use of a6 as at war with the 
idea immerse in the expression PawriZiuevos awd vexpod, baptized 
from a dead body. He immediately resorts to ellipsis and a 
pregnant construction. He asserts the sense to be, immersed in 
water, and thus purified from the pollution contracted by touching 
a dead body. Thus he connects from with purified instead of im- 
merse. Why then did he not see that an ellipsis could connect 
up with a verb denoting ascent, and dip with a preposition denot- 
ing descent? The same solution must be given to the case 
alluded to by him in 2 Mace. ch. i. v. 21, where awoSaarw is 
translated in our English version, draw up. In this case Bale 
implies that a vessel was to be dipped into the water, and a#é 
that its contents were then to be removed from it and lifted up. 

‘But who does not see the absurdity of the idea that the preposition 
up can denote downward motion? Did a sane man ever speak of 
a stone as sinking up to the bottom of a lake, or of immersing a 
person upwards to the bottom? So long, then, as dip means to im- 
merse, wp cannot indicate the motion denoted: by it. 

A similar pregnant construction is found in the phrase to bury 
from a house, denoting to carry the body from the house, and 
bury it. From refers to the verb of motion implied. So in 
Greek, Ais épavy 21g Sdov, literally a lion appeared into the path— 
that is, came into the path and appeared. All who have read the 
recent results of German grammarians, know how decidedly they 
refuse to connect prepositions with verbs whose idea of motion or 
of rest, does not correspond with the sense of the preposition, 
resorting to the constructio pregnans to escape the anomaly. 

In the words of Dr. Carson, “I cannot pursue this subject here, 
I shall merely suggest it to literary men.” I will, however, add, 
that ‘‘ any person who has ever passed the threshold of the temple 
of philology must know”’ that such pregnant constructions are 
exceedingly common, and those who have not studied them 
enough to know it, I would refer to Winer’s and Stuart’s 
Grammars of the New Testament, and Kitihner’s Greek Grammar. 
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Dr. Carson, in view of such criticisms, had no excuse for taunt- 
ing me or any one else with “ schoolboy criticism.” 


§ 82. Dr. Carson’s first alleged mode of solving all my quotations 
From the Fathers. 


I have remarked that Dr. Carson has adopted two unlike 
theories, and boldly declared that each will solve all the facts 
produced by me from the Fathers. I will now state the first. 

This is advanced in endeavoring to explain why the Fathers 
called clinic sprinkling or perfusion, in case of the sick, baptism. 
His theory is this—“Cyprian calls perfusion the ecclesiastical 
baptism, as distinguished from baptism in the proper sense of the 
term. The persons perfused in their beds on account of sickness 
were not supposed to be properly baptized ; but they received the 
ecclesiastical baptism, that is what the church, in such cases, ad- 
mitted as a valid substitute for baptism. This fact is conclusive, 
and will afford an answer to all the passages referred to by 
President Beecher, to prove a secondary meaning in the use of the 
word among the Fathers. It was not a secondary meaning be- 
cause it never went into general use ; but it is called a baptism 
because it served the same purpose.” 

The amount of this is, those things which the church received 
as valid substitutes for immersion, were called immersion because 
they served the same purpose. Now admitting this to be true in 
fact, which it is not, how far would it apply 2? How many valid 
substitutes for immersion did the church in her administration of 
baptism admit? I answer one, and one only, and that is perfu- 
sion or sprinkling in case of sickness. ‘This solution, therefore, 
cannot extend beyond the case of clinic baptism, even if true. 

* How then can it solve all my examples? How can it meet my 
argument from the use of prepositions? How can it explain the 
definitions of Basil, Athanasius, and Zonaras? How ean it ex- 
plain the fact that the sprinkling of blood, and the sprinkling 
of the ashes of a heifer, are called baptisms? Did the primi- 
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tive church sprinkle with blood or with ashes, and deem them 
valid substitutes for immersion ? Did they regard repentance and 
tears as a valid substitute for immersion? Did they regard 
purification by future fire as a valid substitute for immersion in 
this world? Did they regard purification by the truth, or by 
afflictions, as a valid substitute for immersion? But I need not 
proceed. It might seem as.if Dr. Carson made the assertion that 
this theory will solve all facts, merely for effect, for he does not 
try to solve by it a single example except the cases of clinic 
baptism, and to none others can it even in pretence be applied. 
It begins with them, and from the very nature of the case it ends 
with them. But in its place I shall show that the theory itself is 
false. ~-I proceed to the second theory. 


§ 83. Dr. Carson’s second mode of Solution. 


This theory is taken from the fact that Justin Martyr calls cir- 
cumcision a baptism. ‘Thus speaks Dr. Carson. ‘ He some- 
times also speaks of circumcision as a baptism, or as agreeing in 
the emblem, though altogether different in the things and in the 
words that designate them.”’ He then proceeds, with a pompous 
implication of his own superior knowledge and of my ignorance, 
thus to admonish me. “Let President Beecher study this, and it 
will show how the Fathers can call various things by the name 
of baptism, without importing that they are included in the mean- 
ing of the word. All his examples may be solved by this single 
fact.(? 

Let it now be noticed that this theory abandons the ground of 
the former theory. That the church admits a thing as a valid 
substitute for immersion is not now the reason why it is called 
baptism, but the fact that it agrees with baptism in the emblem. 
Hence rites never used by the church and not admitted as a sub- 
stitute for baptism, as, for example, circumcision, can be patled 
baptism. Let us examine this second theory. 

What then does Dr. Carson mean by agreeing in the emblem ? 
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According to authorized usage, an emblem is a visible object or 
act, which represents another thing to the mind. A balance is an 
emblem of justice, a crown, of royalty, white robes, of moral 
purity, sprinkling or washing with pure water, of purification. 
Taking the term in this sense circumcision does not agree in the 
emblem with immersion, for the emblematiéal acts in the two rites 
are entizely unlike. So is the act of immersion in water entirely 
unlike the act of pouring, or of sprinkling with Wood, or water, 
or ashes. ‘Taking the word emblem then in its true and proper 
sense, immersion agrees in the emblem with nothing but immer- 
sion. Itis perfectly unique. 

But there is reason to believe that Dr. Carson here uses the 
word in a new and peculiar sense, i. e. to denote that which the 
emblem represents. He does not indeed so define the word, but 
although it is possible that Dr. Carson has written what is so 
obviously false as the preceding statements would imply, taking 
the word emblem in its proper sense, yet it is not probable, and on 
the ground of so strong an improbability I depart from the pri- 
mary sense of the word, and introduce a secondary sense. On 
p. 465, he clearly uses the word in the same sense, speaking of 
purification as “ the emblem of the ordinance,” that is, “ the thing 
emblematically meant by the ordinance.” On p. 386, he seems 
also to use the word in this sense, stating that “the application of 
water under the law and under the gospel has the same emblem of 
purification,” that is, it has purification in each case as the thing 
emblematically represented. It is curious enough to remark that 
from this new and peculiar use, he passes in the next sentence to 
the true and common use, speaking of a burial in water as an 
emblem of Christ’s burial as well as of purification. Here 
emblem denotes the emblematic act, and not the thing em- 
blematized. Let this change of sense in so definite and well 
established a word as emblem, teach the friends of Dr. Carson 
the great ease with which new senses of words are introduced, 
and the strong tendency of the human mind to introduce them, 
and that the same word can be used in different and even anti- 
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thetic senses in the same page, or even sentence—for no 
senses can be more essentially different than the emblematical 
act, and the thing of which it is an emblem. 

Taking the word emblem in this new sense, it is true that since 
both circumcision and immersion represent purification, they so 
far “agree in the emblem,” i. e. in the thing emblematized. In _ 
this sense also, immersion “ agrees in the emblem” with sprink- 

‘ling, whether with water, or with blood, or with the ashes of a 
heifer; it also agrees with perfusion. And from this agreement 
in the thing emblematized, Dr. Carson infers that the Fathers can 
call these rites baptisms (i. e. immersions), without importing that 


2 


they are included in the meaning of the word, just as cireumci- 
. sion is called a baptism, though the act in circumcision differs 
from the act in baptism, and the meaning of the word circumci- 
sion from that of the word baptism. He calls on me to study this 
fact, and asserts that it alone will solve all my examples. 

I have before studied the fact, and have since studied Dr. 
Carson’s doctrine as to the thing emblematized by immersion, and 
the result is that, Dr. Carson himself being judge, this fact will 
solve none of my examples, but is an unanswerable argument 
against him, For aecording to Dr. Carson’s own views, no rite 
of purification which omits immersion, can so far agree with the 
rite of immersion in the thing emblematized, as to justify the ap- 
plication to it of the name immersion ; for, 

1. Death, burial, and resurrection, are an essential and insepa- 
rable part of the thing emblematized in the rite of immersion. 

2. The act of immersion emblematizes nothing else but death, 
burial, and resurrection. 

3. The name immersion was chosen instead of purification, in 
order to direet the mind to these ideas. 

4. Hence, on Dr. Carson’s own grounds, it is absurd to trans- 
fer such a name to any rite which excludes immersion, and, of 
course, all which immersion, as such, symbolizes. 

That these are Dr. Carson’s views, his own words shall prove, 
p-475. ‘Though the rite of baptism is an emblematical purifi, 


cation, yet purification is not the only thing represented by the 
emblem. The communion of the believer with Christ, in his death, 
burial, and resurrection, and his salvation by that union, and only 
by that union, is also represented. Katharismos, then, was not 
suitable as the appropriated name of the ordinance.’’ 

Here we are told that death, burial, and resurrection belong to 


the thing emblematized by the rite of immersion, as really as. 


purification. He then tells us why this particularname of the 
rite was very important: A name so generic as purification 
could not represent them. ‘The specific term immersion was 
needed. Again, p. 153, “ Death, burial, and resurrection, we do 
not consider as the primary meaning of baptism ; and washing 
away sin a secondary meaning. It takes both to make one mean- 
ing. It not only signifies washing away sin through faith in the 
blood of Christ, but denotes that such sins are washed away by 
our fellowship with him in his death. Washing away of sin is 
the thing which it always signifies ; but this is not the whole of 
its meaning. It is then fo no purpose that Dr. Wardlaw insists 
that sprinkling and pouring may be an emblem of cleansing. 
They are no emblems of death, burial, and resurrection, which 
are figured in baptism.” 

Hence, the ideas, death, burial, and resurrection, are not sepa- 
rable from the thing emblematically meant in baptism, and as it 
regards these ideas, no rites that omit immersion “agree in the 
emblem’ with the rite that includes it. 

Again, the name immersion indicates these peculiar ideas alone, 
and does not indicate purification, and no act but immersion can 
designate these ideas. P. 439: “It is the water in baptism that 
denotes purification, not the name of the rite. Immersion isan em- 
blem of the believer’s communion and oneness with Christ, in his 
death, burial, and resurrection. If mere purification were desig- 
nated by baptism, sprinkling or pouring might have been used as 
well as immerse. But immersion represents the whole spiritual 
body of Christ as dying with him, buried with him, risen with 

12* 
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him. As members of the body of Christ, they have done and 
suffered whatever Christ has done and suffered for them. ‘True 
views of the import of baptism are essentially connected with 
clear views of the gospel.” 

Nothing can more clearly set forth the great importance of the 
word immersion, and also of that which is emblematized exclu- 
sively by the act of immersion. The omission of this part of the 
emblem throws out of view the great truths of the gospel, which 
it symbolizes. Of course this part of the emblem is absolutely 
essential. 

Hence, p. 381, he says,—“ The immersion of the whole body 
is essential to baptism, not because nothing but immersion can be 
an emblem of purification, but because immersion is the thing 
commanded, and because that, without immersion, there is no em- 
blem of death, burial, and resurrection, which are in the emblem, 
equally with purification.” And p. 388, he says: “ Immersion is 
commanded because of its symbolical meaning,” and is “ essen- 
tial.” WhatI have said is then plainly true, viz. according to 
Dr. Carson. ’ 

1. If the thing emblematized by immersion is taken as a whole, 
no rite that omits immersion, does or can agree with it in the em- 
blem. Essential parts are excluded, viz. death, burial, and re- 
surrection. 

2. These excluded parts, according to Dr. C., are not separable 
from the thing designed to be emblematized. They belong to it 
as essentially as does purification. ' 

3. The name immersion was chosen and given with the special 
design to fix the mind on death, burial, and resurrection, which 
purification could not do. ® 

Immersion, then, if Dr. C. is right, is the specifie name of a 
peculiar kind of purification, and is totally unfit to be used like a 
generic name, and as such applied to any and every rite that 
symbolizes purification, and that alone. 

And yet the facts are these, that the Fathers did call sprinkling 
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with blood, or water, or the ashes of a heifer, baptism. That they 
called pouring a baptism, and that they called circumcision a 
baptism. 

My solution is this; baptism has the sense purification, and is 
a generic term, and includes all species of purification, however 
unlike in form, and can therefore be applied to them all. 

Dr. Carson’s is this ; immersion is the name of a complex rite 
of purification, in which the water is the only embilgin’ of purifi- 
cation, and the act immersion is not an emblem of purification at 
all, but of death, burial, and resurrection, and was chosen for 
this end, and yet this name may nevertheless be applied to all 
rites of purification, although they exclude immersion and all the 
ideas of which it is an emblem. ss 

The bare statement of this theory is enough to show how utterly 
absurd it is. 

According to my solution, we apply the name of a genus to 
any species comprehended in it. This is natural, and in accor- 
dance with daily use.. We call the oak, the pine, the apple, and 
the orange alike trees. 

But Dr. Carson transfers the name which, according to him, 
denotes that which distinguishes one species of purification from 
all others, to all the species contained in the genus. This is absurd. 
[t is at war with all usage. Ebony isa peculiar kind of tree. 
Would it not be absurd to apply its name to the pine, and to every 
other species of trees, althoughentirely devoid of its peculiarities ? 

Nay, more, as it regards the term baptism, the case is much 
stronger, Dr. Carson being judge. 

Though the rite of immersion is a kind of purification, yet ‘it 
is a kind so peculiar, that it needs the specific name immersion 
to denote its peculiarity. This peculiarity is that it symbolizes a 
purification effected by union with Christ, in his death, burial, 
and resurrection. A true view of immersion is essentially con- 
nected with these great ideas. For this reason, the act immer- 
sion is needed, and sprinkling and pouring will notanswer. For 
the same reason the peculiar and specific name immersion is 
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needed, and was chosen, and purification will not answer. . And 
yet this name, so peculiar, select, specific, and distinctive, can, ac- 
cording to Dr. Carson, be applied to any rite whatever, if it does 
but symbolize purification, although without any reference to 
death, burial, or resurrection. We might far more rationally 
call pine, oak, and all other trees, ebony. To such absurd shifts 
is Dr. Carson driven, to avoid the conclusion that baptism has the 
generic sengg for purification. 


§ 84. Dr. Carson’s Self-Contradiction. 


But in taking this ground, Dr. Carson directly contradicts what 
he elsewhere asserts. In reply to Mr. Hall and Dr. Miller, he 
asserts that rites of purification which exclude immersion, cannot 
be called baptism, and never were. 

He tells Dr. Miller, on p. 392, that “ sprinkling cannot be call- 
ed baptism, with more propriety than sand can be called water. 
This I do not leave as an inference from my doctrines. I wish to 
proclaim it to all my brethren.” 

In reply to Mr. Hall, he ridicules the idea that sprinklings were 
ever called baptisms. Mr. H. humbly supposed that the practice 
of a people who called a purifying by sprinkling or pouring a 
baptism, would have some little weight upon the question. Dr. 
Carson replies : 

“‘ A people who called a purifying, by sprinkling or pouring, a 
baptism!!! Where is such a people ? Not under the heavens. 
The facts alleged to prove this are all mere assumptions.” p. 401. 
Again—“ If one instance of sprinkling was called immersion, I 
would give up the point of univocal meaning.” p. 409. Again, 
Mr. Hall alleges that Paul calls sprinklings baptisms, in Heb. ix. 
10. Dr. Carson pointedly contradicts him, charges him with 
deliberate and intentional falsehood, and then adds— 

“ The subtlety of Satan himself cannot plausibly contrive to 


force these sprinklings into the divers baptisms.” p. 405. From 
such positions there is no retreat. 


-_ 
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And yet, when I bring testimony to prove that the Fathers do 
call sprinkling with water, blood, and ashes, baptisms, and that in 
more than one instance, Dr. Carson does not, as he promises, give 
up the point of univocal meaning, but simply turns round and 
contradicts himself. 

Anything, he now tells us, can be called immersion, if it agrees 
with in it being an emblem of purification. It is neither absurd 
nor contrary to fact. Dr. Carson can now do whagnot even the 
subtlety of Satan could plausibly effect.. He does it with perfect 
ease, with a single dash of his pen—a single bold assertion. 

And it is not a little curious, and perfectly characteristic, of 
Dr. Carson, that he first soundly castigates Dr. Miller and Mr. 
Hall, because they had not the sense to see that sprinklings could 
not, by any possibility, be called baptisms, and never were, and 
then turns round and castigates me for not having the sense to see 
that they could be called baptisms, with perfect ease, and that the 
Fathers did so call them. But if the Fathers did so call them, 
why could not Paul, in Heb. ix. 10, on the same ground ? 

It was, no doubt, very convenient for Dr. Carson, as emergencies 
arose, to resort for shelter to both sides of a-contradiction. And 
it was perfectly in chayacter for him to castigate others for not 
agreeing with him on both sides. But to a controversialist who 
so often insults his antagonists, as devoid of all perspicacity, and 
who is eulogized as the Jonathan Edwards of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, it is not in the highest degree creditable to be detected in 
such manifest self-contradictions, and such sorry and futile eva- 
sions of manifest and indisputable truth. 

In the present case, Dr Carson’s first ground was correct. If 
the act of immersion is the emblem, not of purification, but of 
death, burial, and resurrection ; ifthe word immersion was chosen 
as the name of the rite, for this reason ; and if, for the same reason, 
purification was not suitable to be the appropriated name of the 
rite, and if what immersion denotes is essential to the kind of 
purification emblematized in the rite, then it is absurd to transfer 
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the significant, specific, and appropriated name immersion, to any 
rites of purification in which there is no immersion. 

But suppose that this theory could explain the cases quoted by 
me, in which sprinkling is called baptism ; what has it to do with 
the great body of my proofs? Basil defines Sarsioya as meaning 
purification. What has it to do with this? This definition is 
enough to settle the question, for it professedly defines the word 
as used by Join the Baptist and Christ, at the time of the institu- 
tion of the rite. Dr. C.’s theory does not touch this ease. It 
does not touch the definition of Zonaras, nor the assertion of 
Athanasius, nor the argument from the use of prepositions, nor 
the testimony of Jerome, Origen, Eusebius, Basil, Cyril of 
Alexandria, and Theodoret, on Is. iv. 4, nor that of Chrysostom, 
Gregory of Nyssa, Cyril of Alexandria, and Theophylact, on Jn. 
iii. 25. In short, if true, it would affect only a few cases, and 
leave the main body of proofs totally untouched. Could Dr. 
Carson have believed that he had looked intelligently through the 
subject, when he called on me to study it, and affirmed that his 
theory, so false, and withal so limited in its application if true, 
could solve all my examples? Or did he make so bold an as- 
sertion merely for effect on the minds of his confiding followers ? 
Let those who choose, judge. It is enough for me to unfold the 
facts. 

But while both of Dr. Carson’s theories fail, the view that I ad- 
vocate explains all facts, including the one adduced by him from 
Justin Martyr. He calls circumcision a baptism. It is, in fact, 
a purification, and, for this reason, is called a baptism. So Ma- 
carius calls it, and so explains it. Comparing Jews and Chris- 
tians, he says of the latter, “the heavenly knife cuts off the su- 
perfluity of the mind, that is, the polluted foreskin of sin. With 
them was a purification (Gar7i¢pa) sanctifying the flesh. With 
us a purification (Carlow) of the Holy Ghost and of fire, for this 
John proclaimed, He shall purify you with the Holy Ghost, and 
with fire.’ Gallandius, Bibliotheca Vet. Pat. Venice, 1765, vol. 
7, p. 147. 
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Jerome also, commenting on Jer. iv. 4, “ Circumcise yourselves 
to the Lord, and take away the foreskins of your heart,” thus ex- 
plains the figure, “ by circumcision he represents purification, and 
by foreskins, sin.’’ 


§ 85. Clinic Baptisms. 


Dr. Carson’s first theory, I have said, is not only ‘insufficient, if 
true, but it is also false, and cannot solve the only cases where it 
could be applied, if true. 

His theory is this; Cyprian, that great high church bishop, 
that father of ecclesiastical power, when he calls perfusion. an 
ecclesiastical baptism, does not regard an ecclesiastical baptism as 
a real and proper baptism, but only as an ecclesiastical substitute 
for it, so that the antithesis to an ecclesiastical baptism is immer- 
sion. 

Both of Dr. Carson’s replies to me are full of exclamations at 
my igndrance. I will not imitate or retort. But I will say, that 
the slightest knowledge of ecclesiastical history would have taught 
Dr. Carson that the antithesis of an ecclesiastical baptism was 
not immersion, but a heretical baptism, a baptism owt of the 
church. If Dr. Carson knew nothing of the controversy of 
Cyprian and the eastern bishops with pope Stephen, on this point, 
he might, at least, have learnt this from the end of Cyprian’s own 
letter, in which he expressly contrasts a clinic baptism, perform- 
ed in the church, with a heretical baptism, performed out of the 
church, which Stephen regarded as valid, but Cyprian as a nul- 
lity. If such baptisms of heretics out of the church are regard- 
ed as valid, and clinic baptisms in it as invalid, then, according 
to Cyprian, it will follow “that those who out of the church are 
polluted with profane water, among adversaries and antichrists, 
will be considered as baptized, but those who are baptized in the 
- church, will be considered as having obtained less forgiveness 
and divine grace than they, and the heretics will be so much 
honored, that those who come from them will not be asked 
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whether they have been immersed or sprinkled , whether they are 
clinics or peripatetics, but among us the integrity of the faith will 
be injured, and the proper majesty and sanctity of an ecclesiasti- 
cal baptism be diminished.” Cyprian, then, by an ecclesiastical 
baptism, meant a purification by holy water, as opposed to pollu- 
tion by profane water, i. e. a baptism performed in the church, 
and by the church, and not by heretics. _He meant, from the ne- 
cessity of the case, and as his own words testify, a perfect bap- 
tism of the highest majesty and sanctity, and not a mere apology 
and substitute for baptism, as Dr. Carson supposes. Thus falls 
his whole theory. 

Equally futile is Dr. Carson’s effort to prove that “ Cyprian 
uses the word baptize in the sense of immersion, in reference to 
the ordinance in contradistinction to perfusion.” 

.“ He argues,” says Dr. C., “the validity of perfusion, from the 
fact that the persons who were perfused in their sickness, were 
never afterwards baptized or immersed, which they must have 
been, had not perfusion been accounted valid, in such cages. If, 
as he reasons, the grace usually conferred by the ordinance has 
not been received by perfusion, let them be baptized or zmmersed 
when they recover. But as this is not the custom of the church, 
why do they object? No evidence can be more conclusive than 
this. This Father uses the word in its proper sense of immerse in 
reference to the ordinance.” 

Dr. Carson has here, I charitably hope ignorantly and not wil- 
fully, represented Cyprian as commanding what he in fact point- 
edly prohibits. Cyprian does not say, let them be baptized when 
they recover. He says, let them not be so deceived as to be bap- 
tized, if they recover. He says this on the supposition that some 
said that pardon and grace were not conferred by perfusion, and 
that to believe this and act on it, would be to act under the in- 
fluence of a delusion. If Dr. Carson so stumbles from igno- 
rance, in giving the sense of a simple Latin sentence, he ought to 
have been more sparing in his charges of want of perspicacity 
in others. 


- ' 
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Equally erroneous is Dr. Carson’s assertion that Cyprian here 
uses the word baptize to denote immersion. 

He uses baptism in contradistinction to that which is no bap- 
tism, i. e. no purification, no absolution, but a nullity, whether 
performed by immersion or sprinkling. The heretics immersed 
as well as the church, but Cyprian denied that they could give 
pardon and the grace of God. Hence their immersions were no 
baptisms, i. e. no purifications, no absolutions, as Ambrose also 
said. Pope Stephen called those who baptized heretics, on their 
conversion to the church, anabaptists. In reply to this, Cyprian 
said, ‘‘ Those who come from the heretics to us are not rebaptized, 
but baptized. For they receive nothing among those who have 
nothing to give,’’ i. e. they are not baptized at all. The essen- 
tial item, then, in a valid baptism, was the fact that in it sins 
were forgiven, andthe grace of God conferred. The church, and 
the church only, has power to do this. Heretics have no such 
power ; they may immerse, they cannot baptize. Hence, if a 
man is not really forgiven, he is not baptized, even if immersed. 

Now we can understand the force of his reasoning as to 
clinics. “But if any one teaches that the clinics have received 
nothing, because they have been only sprinkled with saving water, 
but that they are empty and devoid of divine grace, let them not 
be so deceived as if they recover, to be baptized.” 

That is, let them not be so deceived as to admit that they have 
not received forgiveness and grace as is alleged, and of course 
have not been baptized at all, and on this ground be baptized, that 
is, receive absolution and the grace of God, as if for the first time. 
It is indeed implied that immersion would be resorted to as the 
mode, in health, but this is involved in the nature of the case, and 
not in the word baptized. Cyprian then proceeds, “ But if those 
who have been once sanctified by an ecclesiastical baptism (that is 
by a true and valid absolution; given by the church and not by 
heretics), cannot be baptized (since it would involve the absurdity 
of pardoning one already pardoned), why are they troubled as it 
regards. their own faith, and the forgiveness received from God ? 
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Do they fear that although they have received the grace of God 
they have received it in less proportion ? But the spirit is not thus 
measured out, but is poured out wholly on the believer.” 

The doctrine of Cyprian then was, that even an immersion out 
of the church was no baptism, because it conferred no forgiveness 
and no grace, but a sprinkling in the church, in cases of neces- 
sity, was a true and valid baptism, because it conferred forgive- 
ness, and the grace of God in full measure. Hence Zonaras 
defines baptism, not as immersion, but as the remission of sins by 
water and the spirit. That is, it is equivalent to xadapiopcg in the 
sacrificial sense. Vain then are Dr. Carson’s theories and 
assertions. Nothing has been said by him which weakens at all 
my argument in § 52, and § 57, on the subject of clinic baptism, 
to which I refer the reader for a more full view of the case. 


§ 86. Dr. Carson’s Insinuations. 


Dr. Carson insinuates that the testimony alleged by me does 
not decide the meaning of the word at the time of the institution 
or commencement of the rite. 

“ Nothing alleged by Mr. Beecher at all affects my view of the 
testimony of the Fathers on this subject. TI still equally admit 
that testimony, in a proper view of the subject. It is their testi- 
mony as it regards the meaning of the word at the time of the 
institution or commencement of the rite.” He then more than in- 
sinuates that I had not discrimination enough to know the im- 
portance of this. ‘“ Mr. Beecher’s confidence is an additional - 
proof of his want of discrimination. He ought to perceive that 
the Fathers might prove a secondary meaning, while at the same 
time, they prove that in reference to the original institution the 
word is used in its primary meaning.” 

Let now the reader judge of Dr. Carson’s candor after he has 
noted these facts. 1. The Greek Fathers, Dr. Carson being 
judge, could not but understand the true meaning of the word 
Sanli% as used by John and Christ, and as recorded in the 
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Gospels. Therefore, what they declared to be the sense is the 
sense. 2. John says, I indeed baptize with water, but he shall 
baptize with the Holy Ghost and with fire. 3. Basil compares 
these words with Is. iv. 4, in the Septuagint, and declares SarTiZu 
to be synonymous with the words there denoting to purify. He 
then from these premises draws out a formal definition of Barone, 
as used by Christ and John, as meaning purification. 4. Euse- 
bius of Cesarea, in view of the same facts, gives the same testi- 
mony. 5. Cyril of Alexandria, Origen, Jerome, and Theodoret 
coincide. Does not this prove beyond dispute, Dr. Carson him- 
self being judge, what John and Christ meant by baptism at the 
time of its institution? Again. 6. Athanasius gives the words 
of John the same sense. 7. I proved that John the evangelist 
uses xadapigy.ds as a synonyme of Gamlicués by an appeal to 
Theophylact, Chrysostom, Gregory of Nyssa, and Cyril of Alex- 
andria; does not this prove how John the evangelist understood 
the word? 8. Cyril of Alexandria contrasts baptism with the 
ashes of a heifer, with the baptism of the Holy Ghost, spoken of 
by John; is it not then plain that in reading the New Testament 
he regarded the words baptism of the Holy Ghost, as meaning 
purification of the Holy Ghost? 9. Theophylact regards the 
meaning of Garli~ in Luke xi. 38, as I do ; does not this prove 
what was the usus Joquendi of Luke? But I forbear. If all of 
Dr. Carson’s conduct were not equally strange, [ should wonder 
that he dared even to insinuate that my evidence does not prove 
the meaning of the word at the time of establishing the ordinance, 
and much more, to assert that I had not discrimination enough to 
know that it was necessary. ‘Testimony more directly to this 
point cannot be conceived, than I have given. I have thus 
noticed all that Dr. Carson had said by way of theory, assertion, 
or insinuation, to break the force of my argument. The intel- 
ligent will easily see how worse than vain it is. I will next con- 
sider his own attempt to argue from the Fathers. 


© HyA.P TUE Rose Le 
DR. CARSON’S ARGUMENT FROM THE FATHERS. 


AFTER so many assertions that the Fathers never use baptizo 
in the sense to purify, but always in the sense to immerse, one 
would expect an overwhelming display of evidence from Dr. 
Carson. We can easily conceive of evidence that would settle 
the question. [If one Greek Father had said, when the question 
of the validity of baptism by perfusion was up, “the word 
baptism means immersion and nothing else—the idea of immersion 
by sprinkling is absurd,” then he would have taken Dr, Carson’s 
ground. And if the Greek Fathers so believed, would they not 
have said so? Did not the occasion call for it? Has Dr. 
Carson been able to find one such passage? Has he found a 
single definition of the word by a Greek Father, excluding the 
idea of purification, and declaring immersion the only sense? In 
vain has Dr. Carson searched for any such thing. After long 
and thorough search, I do not hesitate to express my full belief 
that nothing of the kind can be found. Why should it be? 
Have not the Greek Fathers testified directly to the contrary? I 
have experienced no difficulty in finding definitions expressly to 
my purpose. I could not ask for anything more explicit. Dr. 
Carson, then, has produced no evidence of the kind we ought to 
expect if his view is correct. 

But this is not all. The whole of what he has produced, or 
rather referred to, does not prove anything that I ever denied. 
It rather confirms what I not only admit but have ofttimes clearly 
asserted. If he had carefully read what I had stated in my second 
part he would have seen that the greater part of his proofs, so 
called, have no logical bearing whatever on the question at issue. 


aa 
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For the sake of greater clearness I will again state the point at 
issue. 


§ 87. Point at Issue. 


1. It is not whether Barri%w has sometimes, or often, the sense 
to immerse. This I admit and affirm. 

2. It is not whether the Fathers do not sometimes use it in this 
sense, both literally and figuratively. In § 10 I have quoted 
from Chrysostom such figurative phrases as immersed in cares, 
immersed in sins, immersed in waves of trouble ; in which he 
uses baptizo to denote immersion. To prove this does not dis- 
prove the sense to purify. 

3. It is not whether the Fathers, except in cases of necessity, 
immersed, and regarded immersion as significant. I have con- 
ceded and affirmed it. But I deny that their philology can be 
inferred from their practice. Under a command to purify, they 
might for local reasons see fit to immerse. I have shown that 
they did, and what the reasons were, in §§ 22 and 23, to which 
I refer the reader. 

4. It is not whether in speaking of trine immersion, and in 
analogous cases, they do not sometimes use SarliZw to denote the 
acts of immersion which are involved in the rite of purification. 
This I have admitted and affirmed, long before Dr. Carson ever re- 
ferred to such cases. But from it I derived by appeal to Zonaras 
and Balsamon, one of the strongest arguments for the truth of my 
views, for they regard this use of Sarri%s as so unusual in con- 
nexion with the rite, that it became necessary for them to siate in a 
note that in that case it meant immerse, plainly implying that in its 
common religious use it did not so mean. See §§ 28, 4, and 64, 
where the principles of the case are fully considered. 

5. It is not whether there may not be in the Fathers cases of 
what on our principles of interpretation would be inconsistent use. 
We do not allow that a word can, in the same place, have two 
meanings. The Fathers were not tied by any such rules, and in 
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their rhetorical paintings and amplifications, they sometimes try 
to get out of a word all the meaning they can. So Chrysostom 
in two places assigns to the word both senses. See § 64. 

6. It is not whether cases of real inconsistent use may not be 
found in writers so many and so various. I do not admit that 
such cases exist, but I have said, if they do, it cannot disprove my 
argument. See §) 21, 27, and 64. 

7. The point at issue is this, do not the Fathers directly de- 
clare that BarliZw has the meaning to purify in the ordinance of 
baptism, and does not a large class of facts clearly and irresistibly 
sustain this assertion ? 

I affirm that itis so, and have adduced proofs. Has Dr. Carson 
fairly met them, and shown that they do not prove the point? No. 
Nor, as I believe, can it be done by any one. 

If now it could even be proved that other Fathers do in some 
cases interpret ParliZw in the ordinance as meaning to immerse, 
what would be the result? Plainly this, that inasmuch as the 
word Sarlifw has both senses, the great majority of the Fathers 
interpret it in the ordinance in the sense to purify, and one or two 
occasionally in the sense to immerse. ‘This is the utmost point 
that proof could reach, as facts are. 

But the whole of Dr. Carson’s proofs are so far from reaching 
this, that they do not prove anything that I ever denied, or even 
doubted. But yet Dr. Carson has so much confidence in them, 
as to speak thus of them, “I shall submit two or three arguments 
that I hesitate not to say will produce conviction on the mind of 
every unprejudiced reader, I shall rather suggest them than 
urge them.” These arguments be it remembered are to prove 
‘that the Fathers understood the word as immersion in reference 
to the institution of baptism.” This he tells us “ no scholar ever 
questioned.” Though it is “totally unsuitable to his work to 
prove it at any length,”’ yet he will submit two or three arguments 
which he does not hesitate to say will produce conviction on the 
mind of every unprejudiced reader. 

If Dr. Carson is to produce but two or three arguments he will 
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of course produce the strongest. What are they ? I have read 
all that he has said, again and again, and I candidly profess that I 
cannot tell. He has not stated two or three prominent points, 
but has given a series of assertions arranged in short separate 
paragraphs numbered from one to twelve. These are followed by 
eighteen miscellaneous assertions as to the usus loquendi of the 
Fathers, not numbered by him, and illustrated by no references to 
volume or page, and arranged without system. In sucha swamp 
of assertions I have in vain asked, which are the two or three 
arguments which he does not hesitate to say will produce convic- 
tion on the mind of every unprejudiced reader 2 

But I will apply analysis and classification to this chaotic 
mass, and see what is the worth of its various confused elements. 


§ 88. Analysis and Classification of Dr. Carson’s Assertions. 


I begin then with the paragraphs numbered from 1 to 12. Of 
these, four have nothing to do, not even in the remotest degree, with 
the question at issue. I refer to the paragraphs from 8 to 11, in- 
clusive. T'wo of the rest profess to be arguments from historical 
facts, viz. 1 and 2. Five are arguments, so called, from 
Cyprian and Tertullian, neither of them Greek Fathers, viz. 
from 3 to 7 inclusive. One is an argument from the Septuagint 
and Josephus, viz. No. 12. After this follow the eighteen miscel- 
laneous assertions as to certain Latin and Greek Fathers. These 
I shall classify in their place. 

Let us then look at the four irrelevant assertions. No. 8. “It 
appears to me self-evident that Christ would not appoint a rite 
without appointing the way of its observance.” What has this to 
do with the question, what did the Fathers say as to the mean- 
ing of Sarliga? In Dr. Carson’s words I would say, “ Must I 
dignify this with the appellation of reasoning ?”’ Is this one of the 
two or three arguments on which Dr. Carson so confidently relies ? 

No. 9. “If the word signifies to purify, and if all may purify 
as they please, then all the mummery of superstition is a fulfil- 
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ment of Christ’s command in the performance of the ordinance.” 
What has this to do with settling a philological question—a ques- 
tion of fact as to the usage of the Fathers ? 

No. 10. “If the word denotes purification in general, then we 
may purify with fire, or sulphur, or salt, or oil, or anything we 
please, and water will not be essential. We may dispense with - 
water as well as the mode.” Again I say, what has this to do 
with a question of fact? Suppose that the Fathers in plain terms 
assert that Barlifw means to purify, and so use it, what power has 
such an argument as this to prove the contrary ? Besides the 
argument can be retorted. If the word means immerse, then we 
can immerse in oil, or wine, or vinegar, or milk, or dye, or mud, 
&c. &c. The act only is enjoined—not purification—and im- 
mersion, as an act, does not imply purification ; it may, and often 
does pollute. 

No. 11. “ If the water is known to be essential from the practice 
recorded in the Scripture, this will not serve Mr. Beecher.” He 
cannot reason on this principle. According to his principle the 
first Christians might choose water in their purification ; but that 
others were not bound to their purification.” (I am not responsi- 
ble for the word that which I have underscored. It is as Dr. 
Carson left it.) Again I say, what is all this to the question at 
issue? Are proofs from the Fathers so scarce that the little 
space devoted to the subject Dr. Carson must fill up with such 
arguments as these ? As we have nothing in any of these para- 
graphs but unproved assertions, it is enough for me to deny them 
all as untrue, which I do, and I also reject them as not to the 
point if true. Surely Dr. Carson is not the man to read lessons 
to others on discrimination, perspicacity, and a capacity for the 
philosophy of language. 

I next come to the two paragraphs Nos. 1 and 2, which profess 
to be arguments from historical facts. The facts are, 1. That 
the Fathers did in fact immerse except in cases of necessity. 2. 
That the question did come up—Is the sprinkling, or perfusion of 
clinics yalid baptism. On these statements we haye the infer. 
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ence that neither fact could have existed if they considered any pu- 
rification to fulfil the word. This is the amount of Nos. 1 and 2. 
To complete this view the 17th of Dr. Carson’s miscellaneous asser- 
tions ought to be added, i. e. that Cyprian and others did not justify 
perfusion in the case of Novatian, on the ground of the meaning of 
the word, but on other grounds. Had the word signified purification 
without respect to mode, would they not have appealed to the mean- 
ing of the word ? This, he thinks, is proof clear as demonstration that 
they understood the word as signifying immersion. To the first 
two of these statements and inferences J have already given a deci- 
sive answer in my second Part, §§ 22,23. There I have shown 
that the early prevalence of immersion can be abundantly ex- 
plained by these causes. 1. Oriental usages, and the habits of 
warmer regions. 2. A false interpretation of Rom. vi. 2, 3, and 
Col. ii. 1, 2; and 3. A very early habit of ascribing magical 
virtue to external forms. These causes I showed to be amply 
sufficient in power and extent to account for the prevalence of 
immersion under a command to purify. Of course no presump- 
‘tion exists against the sense’I claim. In a generation attaching 
magical power to forms, and swayed by the authority of prevail- 
ing present usage, the proposal to sprinkle or perfuse sick persons, 
would of course raise the inquiry, can real absolution and the 
grace of God be obtained in a way of applying holy water, which 
is by no means so thorough as immersion? The materializing 
and formal habits of the age would of course raise this inquiry. 
And I have shown that this was the inquiry. See § 52. The 
argument from not appealing to the meaning of the word, can be 
retorted with fatal power. If the command was understood to be 
to immerse, why did no man use the universal and all-compre- 
hending argument of modern Baptists? Why did no man say 
neither sprinkling nor perfusion is baptism? Nothing but immer- 
sion is baptism. You cannot immerse by sprinkling. To 
sprinkle or perfuse does not fulfil the command in any sense. 
Can you find a modern Baptist book of which this argument is 
not the soul? How is it, then, that there is not a lisp of it in a 
13 
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solitary Father of any age? The reason why Cyprian and 
others did not appeal to the word purify in defence, was, that to 
those who objected to sprinkling on the ground that immersion 
was a more thorough purification, and alone gave full grace and 
pardon, it would be no argument to say that the command was to 
purify. The difficulty to be met was, how a purification so 
limited and deficient in thoroughness could give full remission 
and grace. That this was the difficulty Cyprian’s letter shows. 
He proves by an appeal to Ezek. xxxvi. 25, and Num. xix. 13, 
that divinely ordained compendious modes like these used in the 
Old Testament were sufficiently thorough. That the mind was not 
‘purified like the body, but could be thoroughly purified even if it 
was not immersed in a bath or pool; and that the grace of 
God is not given in divided measures according to the amount 
of external washing, but is given wholly to all who believe. 

That Cyprian and those who thought with him, did not appeal 
to the meaning of the word, is, therefore, no argument against me. 
That his opponents did not appeal to it, that no opposer of clinic 
baptism ever appealed to it, throws the “ demonstration” against 
Dr. Carson with a force not to be resisted. 

{n Nos. 8, 5, and 6, he tells us that Cyprian considered 
perfusion as not baptism properly, but a valid substitute for it, 
and on this ground calls it ecclesiastical baptism, as opposed to 
real baptism; and that he uses baptize in the sense immerse, as 
opposed to perfusion. Out of this, his first theory of solution 
springs. The falsehood of these assertions, and the ignorance 
which they involve of the usus loquendi of Cyprian and the age, I 
have so fully exposed in § 85, that I need add nothing more. 

In No. 4, he tells us that Cyprian calls perfusion an abridgment 
or compend of the ordinance. What then? Is sprinkling a 
compendious mode of immersion? How can that which anni- 
hilates immersion, so that not even a shadow of it remains, be 
called a compend of it? Immersion is indeed the most full and 
thorough mode of purification, and sprinkling is another mode of 
purification much more compendious, but it is not, and cannot be, 
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a compendious mode of immersion. Dr. Carson’s assertion, 
therefore, is a decisive argument against himself. 

In No. 7, he refers to Tertullian’s mode of speaking on trine 
immersion. Here I admit that tingo, like Sarrifw, if used with 
numerals in reference to trine immersion, has the sense immerse. 
This usage I had stated and explained long before Dr. Carson 
referred to it; and shown from Zonaras and Balsamon that:it was 
such a deviation from common use, as to need a note to explain 
it. The practice of trine immersion was a human invention, and 
in trying to illustrate or prove it from the word of God, they fell 
into an unusual and improper use of language, as we might 
expect. This Zonaras and Balsamon explained by notes; but 
the most, to avoid it, resorted to xarddudis and ava&duaig as univocal 
terms and not liable to breed confusion. See § 28, No. 4, and § 64. 

In No. 12, in order to prove the usage of the Fathers, he tells 
us that Josephus and the Septuagint do not use Sarri%w to denote 
purification in innumerable cases where they speak of rites of 
purification. What, has this to do with the Fathers? Was 
Josephus a Christian Father? Were the authors of the Septua- 
gint Christian Fathers? Again, what has it to do with the argu- 
ment if these were Christian Fathers? It is mere negative 
testimony. They might use xaéagifw, or birrw, or amogpiasw, or 
CuHYW, OY aroowny, OF ayvigw, or wrAvvw, or éxwAvvw, and omit 
Barrigw, and yet it would be mere negative testimony. One 
single assertion of Basil that Barrifw means to purify, has more 
weight than ten thousand such omissions. Yet Dr. Carson relies 
on such evidence as perfect demonstration. 


§ 89. Second Class of Assertions. 


Dr. Carson’s numbered paragraphs have all been considered. 
Which of these contains the two or three arguments sufficient to 
convince every unprejudiced reader, I will not attempt to say. I 
will only say, after so much boasting and insult, is this all ? 

But perhaps his two or three arguments may be picked out of 
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his eighteen unnumbered miscellaneous assertions as to the 
Fathers, which follow his numbered paragraphs. I will then 


analyse and classify these. 


CLASSIFICATION OF MISCELLANEOUS ASSERTIONS AS TO THE FATHERS. 


It is proper here to repeat that Dr. Carson has not referred to 
the page of one passage to confirm any of his assertions. 

It is a provoking mode of controversy to make assertions con- 
cerning sentences and words scattered through fifteen or twenty 
folio volumes of Greek and Latin, without a reference to volume, 
page, or treatise, and occasionally to say in triumph,—What can 
be more decisive ? This is perfect demonstration ! Notwithstanding 
this skulking and unfair method of fighting, | have succeeded in 
tracking Dr. Carson through all his lurking-places, and shall 
proceed to show that his assertions are false, or else that the facts 
alleged are not at all decisive of the question in debate. But 
perhaps I ought to say in excuse of Dr. Carson, that he probably 
did not know where many of the passages to which he refers were 
to be found. He does, indeed, give evidence of having read 
Justin Martyr ; but his quotations fron Origen, Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, and Gregory Thaumaturgus, seem to have been taken at 
second-hand from some friend of Dr. Gale’s, since they are the 
same which Dr. Wall long ago replied to, as coming from some 
Dutch friend of Dr. Gale. The references to Tertullian and 
Chrysostom seem also to be second-hand references. Justin 
Martyr and Cyprian appear to have been somewhat studied by 
Dr. Carson, but how superficially, may be inferred from what I 
have already said on his reasoning from them, and still more, from 
what remains to be said, 
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Many of Dr. Carson’s assertions relate to Justin Martyr. His 
testimony is of great importance. .He lived in Palestine, and 
wrote about fifty years after the death of the Apostle John. He 
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professes to give in his apology a full account of baptism, and in 
his dialogue with Trypho, the Jew, he incidentally speaks of it. 
From this dialogue [ made a quotation to prove that the word 
meant to purify. To this, Dr. Carson, as usual, makes no reply. 

Instead of this, he accumulates assertions. These relate— 

1. To Justin’s description of baptism in his apology. 

2. To that part of the dialogue with Trypho, the Jew, from 
which I made my quotation. 

3. To a passage relative to raising the head of the axe, by 
Elisha, by throwing in a piece of wood. 

4. To an alleged neglect of Justin, to denote purification by 
any word that signifies baptism. 

With regard to Justin’s description of baptism, his first asser- 
tion is, that ‘“* he describes the performance of the rite as an immer- 
sion.” This is not so. He describes it as a washing. His 
name of it as a washing is derived from the command, Is. i. 16. 
** Wash you, make you clean.” This he regards as a command 
to baptize, or a prediction of baptism, as I shall more fully show in 
considering his dialogue with Trypho, the Jew. Moreover, the 
word Sarifw does not occur in the whole description, nor any 
word that means to immerse. 

Dr. Carson once said that “I was the dupe of my own sophistry, 
and that a sophistry childishly weak,’ because to decide the 
meaning of Bagrigw, I introduced, as a part of a cumulative 
argument, some passages that did not contain the word. Yet 
here he is doing the same thing, for, as I have said, this whole 
passage does not contain the word, or any of its derivatives. And 
yet the entire omission of this word, and of the idea to immerse, 
from a professed description of baptism, is a fair argument on my 
side, for the idea of immersion, if as essential as Dr. C. says, would 
not be omitted, but there is nothing in the passage from which 
Dr. Carson can draw the slightest logical inference in favor of 
his views. 

His second assertion is, that Justin regarded immersion as em- 
blematical, and therefore essential to the rite in its proper sense ; 
this he infers from the fact that Justin says that in this rite they 
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are born again. Here the reference is, he affirms, “ to their being 
in the water, and coming out of the water.” This is not cor- 
rect. Justin does not give this explanation. They are said to be 
born again, in this rite, he tells us, because in it, by intelligence 
and choice they become the children of God—whereas the first 
birth was a matter of necessity, and when it took place, they 
were in utter ignorance, and after it, they grew up in sinful ways. 
What right had Dr. Carson to crowd his crude notions upon Jus- 
tin, contrary to his own clear explanation ? 

His third assertion is, that Justin declares that “in the water 
they have remission of sins. This shows that to be in the water 
and to come out of it isthe true meaning of the rite.”” This is a 
mere begging of the question. The language of Justin may be 
just as well translated by water, and so it is translated by Wall. 
Moreover, this agrees with the modes of speaking already de- 
veloped, in which persons are said to be baptized by water, and 
not init. Baptism by fire, by water, by repentance, by tears, by 
martyrdom; are of common occurrence, and denote purification 
or remission of sins by these means. Hence, if, as we ought, we 
translate the passage, by water they have remission of sins, Dr. 
Carson’s argument vanishes into smoke. 

This completes the refutation of Dr. Carson’s argument from 
Justin’s description of baptism. J] am the more particular thus to 
refute Dr. Carson’s assertions, because I wish to call attention ‘to 
the fact that Justin, the earliest writer who has professedly de- 
scribed baptism, fixes the mind solely on purification, as its great 
idea, and says nothing of burial with Christ, or resurrection with 
him. This false application of Rom. vi. 8, 4, and Col. ii. 12, can- 
not be found in him. P ” 

In a spurious work ascribed to him, entitled Questions to the 
Orthodox, composed in a later age, that false interpretation ap- 
pears. But in the genuine works of Justin nowhere. 

So much I have said for the truth’s sake—but now I add, that 
even if Justin had described the rite as in fact performed by im- 
mersion, and regarded the mode as significant, still it would not 
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touch the question of philology, for as I have often said, under a 
command to purify, they might, for various reasons, purify by im- 
mersion, just as in later ages they clearly did. All the probabili- 
ty of immersion in this description is created by Justin’s asser- 
tion that they take those who are to be baptized to a place where 
there is water. But of this Dr. Carson here says nothing, and it 
is of no force in settling the meaning of SamriZu, even if it ren- 
ders it probable that immersion was practised. 

Let us pass to the dialogue with Trypho, the Jew. Dr. Car- 
son’s assertions here are quite remarkable. He grazes on the 
passage quoted by me, in which Justin uses Barri2w to denote 
purify—and which no man can refute ; he quotes a part of it, he 
must have had it in full view, he had read my argument from it, 
and yet he passes it by—nor is this all; in the very teeth of it he 
dares to make the assertion that “ when Justin speaks of purifica- 
tion, he never employs any word that signifies baptism,” and then 
asks, “If the word had this signification in his time, why did he 
not sometimes use it in that sense ?” 

I now ask the attention of all candid men to the impregnable 
strength of the passage which he thus suppresses, while profess- 
ing to seek the truth, and to the futility of all that he alleges 
from the context in support of his own theory. 

Justin says, rebuking the Jews for their confidence in external 
observances, busis sai rn Capxi uéya oeoveire, “ ye glory in the flesh.” 
He declares that they needed a second circumcision, and rebukes 
' their sabbatizing and eating of unleavened bread, while full of 
sin ; with such things God is not pleased. He then enjoins re- 
pentance and a new life. If any has stolen, let him cease; if 
any is an adulterer, let him repent ; if any man has impure hands, 
“Jet him wash, and he is clean.” 

' He thus comes to the passage, “ Wash you, make you clean,” in 
Isaiah i. 16, so remarkable for the frequent references made to it 
by the Fathers as a prediction’or command of baptism. But as 
he is rebuking confidence in external rites, he proceeds to declare 
that the washing here commanded is no external washing. 
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“Isaiah did not send you to the bath, there to wash away your 
murder and your other sins, which not all the water of the sea 
can expiate (xadagicas), but as the case required, he referred even 
of old, to that saving washing which took place in those who re- 
pent and are purified (xadagsZoudvoig), not by the blood of goats 
and of sheep, nor by the ashes of a heifer, nor by offerings of the 
finest flour, but by faith, through (61%) the blood of Christ, and 
his death, who died for this end, as Isaiah has declared, thus 
speaking.” He then quotes the whole passage from the 10th 
verse of the 52d of Is. in the Septuagint, to the 6th of the 54th, 
including all of the 53d, in which is that striking prophetic ac- 
count of the atoning death of Christ, and in which he is spoken 
of in the Hebrew, as justifying many by his knowledge, and in 
the Septuagint as forming or creating them by knowledge, justi- 
fying the righteous, and taking away sins. 

He then proceeds, “Therefore, by the washing of repentance, 
and of the knowledge of God, which was provided for the sins of 
the people of God, as Isaiah proclaims, we have believed, and 
know that this is that baptism, i. e. purification, which he fore- 
told, which alone can purify those who repent. 

Here he is, avowedly describing an inward purification by re- 
pentance and faith, as opposed to any washing in a bath, or any 
external rite. This spiritual purification he proceeds to contrast 
with their external rites, using the beautiful figure of Jeremiah, 
“‘ My people have forsaken me, the fountain of living waters, and 
have hewed out to themselves cisterns, broken cisterns, that can 
hold no water.” This, says he, is the living water, but the cis- 
terns which ye have hewn out for yourselves are broken, and can 
profit you nothing. 

Then follows the passage which | have quoted, and called un- 
answerable. : ' 

ti yap psrog exewvol rod Burricparos, 6 Thy C&pxa xo povov +o 
Gtipa qordgivers Sarsicdnre siv Luynv dad bpyig xai dard wdsov- 
efiag, dad qbdvou, dws pidods, xa idod +d coma xadapov or. 

“What is the use of that purification which purifies the flesh 
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and the body alone? Be purified as to your soul, from anger 
and from covetousness, from envy and from hatred, and lo! your 
body is pure.” 

Let it now be well noted, that the great scope of the passage is 
to expose a reliance on any exlernal forms, as a means of re- 
moving sin, and to inculcate the necessity of inward purification, 
by repentance, and faith. All external forms of purification, by a 
striking metaphor, he calls broken cisterns, which can profit 
nothing. He then exposes the vanity of such external purifica-_ 
tion, as purifying the flesh and the body alone. He then, by 
Sarrigw, enjoins the inward purification. After Bawrifw, and 
before that from which the mind is to be purified, he uses a6, be 
purified from anger, &c. He then, by way of antithesis, declares 
the effect of this inward purification on the body, lo, your body is 
pure. ‘The laws of antithesis require the sense of Sarsri%w to 
correspond to the sense of xaéapov. Be purified as to your mind, 
and your body is pure. If the verb means to immerse, it ought 
to read, be immersed as to your mind, and lo, your body is im- 
mersed. In § 50, I clearly unfolded the argument from this pas- 
sage, and declared it unanswerable, and it is so. What then 
does Dr. Carson do? As I have said, he makes no effort to an- 
swer it, but in the full blaze of its light, he gropes around with 
closed eyes, to fee] out something to be said in behalf of immer- 
sion. ' 

What does he say? 1. “He (Justin) speaks of baptism as 
cleansing the flesh and the body only ; this shows that the water 
was applied to the body in general.” If it were so, what then ? 
Cannot water be applied to the body in general, in other 
modes besides immersion ? Was it not applied to the body in 
general, in clinic perfusion? But it does not imply that water 
was applied to the body in general. It does not imply water at 
all. “Justin had just contrasted purification, not by water, but by 
the blood of bulls and goats, and the ashes of a heifer, with puri- 
fication by repentance and faith. So Cyril of Alexandria con- 
trasted baptism by the ashes of a heifer, with the baptism of. the 
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Holy Ghost. One uses xadapifw, the other Barri%w, with re- 
ference to purification by sprinkling. Is it not proper to say of 
sprinklings by blood and by ashes, that they cleanse the flesh and 
the body alone ? and does this imply an immersion of the body 
in blood and ashes? To illustrate Is. i. 16, the same Cyril too, 
refers to the sprinklings of the old law. Plainly, then, Justin 
had no'thought of immersion in his mind. He thought only of 
external purification by any rites affecting merely the flesh, the 
body—as contrasted with an inward purification from sin. 
- But again, Dr. Carson says, “ He speaks of it-also as referring 
to cisterns, or pits, as trenches that are dug. It must then have 
been an immersion.” This is not correct. The Hebrew is, ye 
have hewn out cisterns. The Greek admits, and therefore de- 
mands, the same rendering. Justin therefore refers to hewn out 
cisterns, that are broken, and can hold no water. Does this imply 
immersion ? It is a figure to denote tlre unprofitableness of exter- 
nal rites to satisfy the spiritual wants of the mind. True inward 
purification does this. Therefore it is the living water. Exter- 
nal purifications cannot—therefore they are broken cisterns, that 
can hold no water. Upon such a straw as this Dr. Carson seizes, 
to keep himself from drowning. In the first-place, the real bap- 
tism, of which Justin is speaking, is not performed in water atall, 
and has no reference fo cisterns, pits, or ditches. In the second 
place, the metaphor of broken cisterns is applied as much to ex- 
ternal purifications by blood and ashes, as to those by water, and 
implies neither sprinkling, nor immersion, nor any other mode, but 
merely unprofitableness. sia > Tem 

In view, then, of the passage totally amped by Dr. Carson, 
and shining in the splendor of ‘irrefutable truth, how pitiful do 
such subterfuges appear, and how daring Dr. Carson’s assertion 
that Justin never employs any word that signifies baptism, when 
he speaks of purification. ‘To convey the idea of purification, 
he uses Parrigw itself ; and does not this signify baptism ? 

Dr. Carson once said, “ What is the hardihood of men who 
can presume to allege the Fathers.on the other side?” = 
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It certainly required no common hardihood in Dr. Carson, thus 
to suppress, and then to contradict, the express testimony of Justin. 

Dr. Carson next argues from the fact that Justin calls circum- 
cision a baptism. ‘This fact I have fully considered, and retorted 
as an argument against Dr. Carson. He then affirms—‘“ Justin 
speaks, also, of certain washings prescribed by Moses, as being 
baptisms. Now, purification in general would not suit this, for 
every purification would not fulfil the injunction.” What then? 
Does this prove thatthe Mosaic washings in question are not puri- 
fications ? Certainly not, for they are. Why, then, may they not be 
called by their right generic name ? What though purifying by 
blood or ashes will not fulfil a command to wash in water? Does 
washing in water therefore cease to be a purification, and is it 
wrong to call all washings in water purifications? I would say, in Dr. 
Carson’s words, “ such reasoning is to me a perfect astonishment.” 


§ 91. Dr. Carson’s Demonstration. 


But one passage now remains, a figure taken from the sinking 
of the axe, and in that, Garrifw clearly and undeniably means to 
immerse. At this Dr. Carson greatly glories. He says—‘ It 
puts Justin’s testimony on this subject beyond controversy.” So 
it does, but that testimony is directly against Dr. Carson, and for 

me. Let us examine it. The head of the axe sank in the 
water. 

By a striking figure taken from it, Justin speaks of sinners as 
immersed in the heaviest sins—fefarriopévoug raig Sagurarass 
GyLoepT ios. 

This is but anew proof of the truth of my assertion in § 10, 
that the sense to immerse is not transferred to the mind to indi- 
cate the effects of the agency of the Holy Spirit, that is, purifi- 
cation, but where oppressive, crushing, painful, or injurious in- 
fluences are denoted, it is so transferred. I illustrated it by pas- 
sages from Chrysostom—{eSanrioytvos (i. e. immersed) in cares,— 
in the heaviest sins,—in many waves of troubles, &c. At the 
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close of § 28, No. 16, I repeated the same ideas. I there say of 
the figurative use of the idea to immerse, common usage connects it 
with adjuncts denoting calamity and degradation, and never ptri- 
ty. Thus we say immersed in luxury, ease, sins, pollution, indo- 
lence, sloth, cares, anxieties, but not immersed in purity, holiness, 
fortitude, self-denial, temperance, industry. Sinking and down- 
ward motion are associated with moral degradation—not with 
moral elevation. So in this case, Dr. Carson, with great sim- 
plicity, asks, “‘ Are we purified by sin?’ No, certainly, we are 
immersed in it. Dr. Carson also furnishes me another proof from 
Origen, another from Gregory Thaumaturgus, and still another 
from Clemens Alexandrinus, of the same thing. Origen, he tells 
us, speaks of persons totally given up to sin, as being entirely im- 
mersed, or sunk down under wickedness. Gregory compares 
men involved in calamities, to men sinking in water, and to le 
drawn out. SoClement speaks of men as baptized by drunkenness 
into sleep. He says, “ All languages must recognise this figure.” 
Certainly, it is an immersion into a drunken sleep, one of the most 
degrading and polluting things conceivable. Thusall their tes- 
timony is for me. Iam under great obligations to Dr. Carson. 
These are all second hand quotations. Dr. Carson quotes 
noth'ng of his “own knowledge from Origen, Gregory, or: 
Clement. 

But let us return to the sinners immersed in sin, like the head 
of the axe, spoken of by Justin. Certainly Dr. Carson does not 
regard this immersion in sin, as the rite of Christian baptism, nor 
is it the baptism of the Holy Ghost. It is a state of degradation 
and pollution, out of which they must be elevated and lifted up, 
And how is this to be done? Is it not by reversing the immer- 
sion, and thus lifting the sinner up to the regions of holiness ? 
And what does this? Justin says baptism. Baptism, then, 
does not immerse, it delivers from immersion. So Justin express- - 
ly says, that Christ delivered them from this immersion in sin, by 
being crucified for them upon the tree, and by purifying them by 
water (dv tdares ayvigos). This use of purification, by water, to 
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reverse immersion in sin, deserves particular notice. Justin by 
it explicitly tells us that as the axe immersed in the water, ° 
was'raised by wood, so the sinner immersed in sin, is raised by 
purification, that is, baptism. 

The same is thus stated by Ambrose. ‘Elisha called on the 
name of the Lord, and the head of the axe, which had been im- 
mersed, came vp. Behold another kind of arrism. Where- 
fore ? Because every man before his purification (ante baptis- 
mum), is weighed down and immersed like the iron. When he 
has been purified (ubi baptizatus fuerit), he is not like iron, but 
like some lighter species of fruitful wood, he rises.’’ Here, be- 
yond all doubt, Ambrose calls the rising up of the axe a kind of 
baptism, because it represents the rising up of a purified sinner. 
But immersion represents, not his baptism, but his state before 
his baptism—his degradation in sin. 

I can heartily re-echo Dr. Carson’s own words, ‘* What can be 
more decisive than this?’ But decisive of what? ‘That the 
idea of immersion is used to denote, not baptism, but degradation 
in sin, and the idea purification, i. e. baptism, to denote elevation 
out of it. Samrigw, then, when applied to the rite or to the ac- 
tion of the Holy Spirit, must mean to purify. Dr. Carson’s ap- 
peal to the Fathers Origen, Gregory, and Clemens Alexandrinus, 
I have thus considered—they testify for me. If anything in Dr. 
Carson could surprise me, it would be that he should produce 
such passages, as if they proved anything in his favor, or anything 
that I ever denied. The question is not, does the word Barrigw 
ever mean iminersion. No one denies it. All affirm it. I had 
already proved it abundantly by similar passages. If any wish, 
I will bring more. Thus Cyril of Alexandria says, that “ the 
earth was immersed (fCamri¢u¢vn) in the darkness of ignorance, 
when Christ died.” But in no cases like these is the word 
used with any reference to the rite of baptism. They merely 
contain figures taken from the act of immersion, to denote a con- 
dition of calamity, distress, or degradation. The original of the 
passage from Gregory Thaumaturgus may be found in Wall, iii. 
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112. Dr. Carson does not quote it, nor does he translate it so as to 
give any correct idea of the passage. He says, “ Gregory 
Thaumaturgus speaks of drawing baptized persons up, as fish 
are drawn out of water by aline.”” Gregory says nothing about 
drawing fish up out of water, and he has no reference, as might 
be supposed from Dr. Carson’s translation, to the rite of baptism. 
He is speaking of a person as “stretching out his hand to save 
others, as if he were drawing out, with arope, men immersed,” i. 
e.in the water (dAAvig dgéyun xeigu diatwcore vidweg BamriGouevoug 
dviwcevog). These persons are no more spoken of as baptized in 
the religious sense, than men immersed in sin or ignorance are 
spoken of as baptized in that sense. 


§ 92. Argument from Tertullian and ‘Chrysostom. 


Dr. Carson next asserts “that [Tertullian understood immersion 
to be a part of the nature of the rite, is evident from his saying 
‘that in baptism we die through a likeness ;’ there is no death in 
purification, except it be performed by immersion.” p. 491. But 
this throws no light on the meaning of the word, but only proves 
that the rite of purification was at the time of Tertullian ad- 
ministered by immersion. This being the case, he states truly 
the matter of fact, as things then were, “ that in purification, they 
died emblematically.” 

But I have clearly shown that in other cases he applies the 
word baptism to all kinds of purification, including sprinkling. 
This proves decisively that he understood the word —— to 
mean, not immersion, but purification. 

I pass to Chrysostom. Dr. Carson says, Chrysostom most de- 
finitively shows that he attached this meaning to the word, by 
coupling it with the word sink, and making the action designated 
by both, an emblem of burial and resurrection. “ To be baptized, 
and to sink down,” says he, “ then to rise, is a symbol of the going 
down into the grave, and of coming up from it. Here he not 
only couples baptizing with sinking down, but makes both words 
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as to the ordinance of baptism, designate an idea which isan em- 
blem of going down into the grave. He not only uses the word 
in the sense of immersion, but in that sense he applies it to the 
ordinance of baptism. No evidence can be more decisive than 
this.” 

Dr. Carson then seems to think that the greatest strength of 
his argument lies here. Yet I had by anticipation answered this, 
and all similar arguments, long ago. In § 27 and in § 28, No. 4,1 
clearly stated that the word BawsiZu_is sometimes used with re- 
ference to the rite of baptism, in the sense to immerse, as well as 
in the sense to purify. But I stated that these two senses are ap- 
plied to the rite in different ways, and for different ends. Taken 
in the sense to purify, it denotes the real import of the rite as a 
whole, and the thing enjoined, and is used in the, sacrificial and 
religious sense. ‘Taken in the sense to immerse, it fixes the mind 
on a physical act, which, in the rite, is but one part of a complex 
whole. ‘The usage in trine immersion illustrates this. The 
phrase sgie Parriguare wstig puncews, denotes not three perfor- 
mances of the rite of purification, but three acts of immersion, 
included as a part of one performance of the rite. 

But this use of Parri%w to denote a particular act in baptism, is 
an exception to the general rule. This the notes of Zonaras and 
Balsamon clearly prove, for they state that in such cases, the word 
denotes immerse, which is a perfect demonstration that this is not 
its common meaning, when applied to the rite. In the passage 
now under consideration, and which Dr. C. regards as his main 
reliance, Chrysostom is explaining merely the import of the acts 
of immersion and emersion, as parts of the rite of purification, and 
his language is to be explained on the same principles as in the 
case of trine immersion. 

This use of Barrigw, with reference to baptism, in two senses, 
need not surprise any one. On p. 442, Dr. Carson tells us that 
“ Bapto, in the art of dyeing, may be used in the same page for 
dyeing and for dipping.’’ Is it at all strange then, that for different 
purposes, baptizo should be used on the same page, now for purifi- 
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cation, then for immersion ? At one time, with reference to the 
rite of purifying, as a whole ; at another, with reference to an act 
involved in it ? 

But the pains taken to introduce and use xarddvoig in such 
cases, instead of Sarricya, for the sake of avoiding ambiguity, as 
well as the necessity of resorting to notes to explain Barsopa, 
when used in the sense immersion, establish the truth of my views 
on this subject beyond all question. 

Chrysostom then proves nothing against me—nothing that I ever 
denied. He does not prove that Parsicua, as the name of the 
rite, viewed as a whole, does not mean purification. He does not 
prove that Sarsi@w has not the sense to purify in other cases. 
He merely uses it in this case, to denote the physical act of im- 
mersion, as a part of the complex rite, to which was applied, asa 
whole, the name purification. And the fact that in Romy vi. 
Chrysostom saw asserted an emblem of burial and resurrection, 
in the rite of baptism, does not prove at all that the name of the 
rite denotes immersion, and not purification. It proves that Chry- 
sostom believed that under a command to purify, immersion was 
the proper mode, and that it was significant of death, burial, and 
resurrection. That he believed all this, | have never denied, or 
even called in question. But that his view of Rom. vi. was in- 
correct, I have both asserted and proved. 


§ 93. Trine Immersion. 


. 


Dr. Carson next proceeds to remark on the subject of trine im- 
mersion. Flere he meets the fact that three immersions are 
called one Baptism. “ My philosophy,’ 
for this.” 

This implies that mine cannot. But this is merely bold vaunt- 
ing, for want of argument. My philosophy gives by far the best 
account of it. Which is most likely, that the Fathers said, three 
immersions of one purification, or three immersions of one immer- 
sion? He says that in such a case, the words one baptism, are~ 


> says he, “can account 
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used with reference to the rite in its appropriated sense. They 
are indeed used for the performance of the act of purification 
taken as a whole, as is plain from the L. Apostolical Canon, 
where winoig is used in place of Barrisua, for the purpose of 
avoiding the verbal ambiguity involved in saying three baptisms 
of one baptism ; hence they say three immersions of one initia- 
tion. But the most general mode of avoiding this verbal ambi- 
guity proves the truth of my view. It was to introduce the 
univocal word, xardducis, to denote immersion, and to retain 
Banrrioya to denote the initiation, that is, the purification taken as 
a whole. So Theophylact says, “as purification (Garritua) by 
immersion (xaradicews) shows forth death, so by emersion 
(«vadicews) it shows forth resurréction.”” And Photius, using the 
same words to denote immersions and emersions, says “ the three 
immersions and emersions of purification (roi Barricwasog) sym- 
bolize death and resurrection.”” This resort to an univocal word 
to denote immersion, clearly indicates a purpose to leave to 
Barsitua the undisputed work of denoting purification as its 
proper and usual sense. 


§ 94. Appeal to Jerome. 


Last of all Dr. Carson appeals to the learned Jerome. ‘“ Jerome,” 
he says, “translated the word in the commission by intingo, to 
dip into, which shows that in his time the Greek word was under- 
stood to signify immersion.” 

How to explain such an assertion I know not. Dr. Carson was 
certainly able ‘to read the Latin of Jerome’s translation. Let any 
one who ean read Latin turn to Jerome’s version, and he will find 
these words, as a translation of the commission. “ Euntes ergo 
docete omnes gentes, baplizuntes eos in nomine Patris, et Filii, et 
spiritus sancti.” Was Dr. Carson then entirely ignorant of the 
facts in the case? No. He must have known that intingunt 
was not in the translation, for in this very volume he speaks of it 
as a part of Jerome’s exposition, p. 292, and it is in fact a part of 
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a comment of some length on the commission. After translating 
the commission as above stated, Jerome proceeds to explain what 
was, in his view, the practice under the commission. “ First, they 
teach all nations, then they immerse those who are taught, in 
water.’’ He then states the reasons of this mode of proceeding. 
This gives us simply Jerome’s view of the practice of the apostles, 
and not at all a translation of the word baptize. According to him, 
under a command to purify, they did in fact immerse. Dr. 
Carson’s assertion that Jerome translates the word in the com- 
mission by intingo, I leave for his friends to explain. Had he not 
“discrimination? enough to distinguish translation from comment ? 
Perhaps he spoke from a general impression, and did not take 
pains to consult the translation at all. Perhaps he had forgotten 
what he once knew about it. However this may be, I will apply 
to him his own words, ‘‘ This is a strange observation for a man 
of letters.” 

I have now finished Dr, Carson’s argument from the Fathers. 
Let all candid and competent judges decide whether it is not, as I 
affirm, entirely aside from the point at issue, and totally devoid of 
power to prove Dr. Carson’s position, or tooverthrow mine. But 
since Dr. Carson has brought forward Jerome as a witness, I will 
allow him to testify to his real opinion, before leaving the stand. 

He translates Ezek. xxxvi. 25, thus, “I will pour out (or 
sprinkle) upon you clean water.”” In his comment he represents 
God as saying concerning the Jews, ‘“ for my name sake I spared, 
sanctified, and restored them, so that upon those who believe and 
are converted from error, 1 might pour out the clean water of 
saving baptism (baptismi salutaris) and cleanse them from all 
their abominations.” 

In this passage there is no reference direct or implied to im- 
mersion. God speaks simply of sprinkling or pouring clean 
water. Jerome calls it the water of baptism. What can he pos- 
sibly mean but the water of purification? 4 

On Is. lii. 15, he says, “He shall sprinkle miiny ations ;" 
and thus unfolds the import of it, “cleansing them in his own 
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blood, and by baptism consecrating them to the service of G 
Jerome certainly could not extract from sprinkling the idea of im- 
mersion. But he could easily derive from it the idea purification. 

On Is. iv. 4, he says, “ Observe that he shall wash away the 
filth of the daughters of Zion, by the spirit of judgment, and 
purge away the blood of Jerusalem by the spirit of burning. 
Concerning which spirit of judyment and spirit of burning, John 
the Baptist spoke in the Gospel, I indeed baptize you with water, 
but he shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost and with fire. 
From this we learn that man can bestow nothing but water, but. 
God bestows the Holy Spirit, by whom ‘filth is washed away, and 


crimes of blood are purged away.” 


Here he perfectly agrees with 
Basil in his views of Is. iv. 4, and in giving to baptize the sense 
to purify and purge, in the New Testament. 

Again in Ezek. xvi. 9, God says to Jerusalem, “then washed 
I thee with water, yea, I thoroughly washed away thy blood from 
thee.”? On this Jerome thus comments, “I washed thee in the 
water of saving baptism,” concerning which baptism Isaiah speaks, 
saying, ‘when the Lord shall have washed away the filth of the 
daughters of Zion, and shall have purged the blood of Jerusalem 
from the midst thereof, by the spirit of judgment and the spirit of 
burning.” 

Here Jerome explicitly calls the washing by the spirit of judg- 
ment and the purging by the spirit of burning, of which Isaiah 
speaks, a baptism. This baptism must mean a moral purifica- 
tion by the Holy Spirit. It cannot mean an immersion. No 
wresting of language can force on it that sense. 

Again when Moses, Levy. viii., washed Aaron and his sons with 
water, Jerome sees init asacrament of baptism. He says, “ even 
then the sacraments of baptism symbolized the purification of the 
world.”” There is no evidence of any immersion in this case. 
Moses speaks simply of washing Aaron and his sons, and this 
Jerome calls a sacrament of baptism, that is of purification. 

I will also. let Cyprian say a few words more before he is 
discharged. 
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In describing the baptism of heretics in a passage already 
quoted, he thus contrasts it with that of the church: “illi extra 
ecclesiam polluuntur, hi vero in ecclesia baptizantur.” Those 
are polluted out of the church, these are purified in the church. 
Here the antithesis shows unanswerably that Cyprian by baptize 
understood to purify. 

I have elsewhere fully shown that all of Dr. Carson’s remain- 
ing witnesses testify against him, but none does it more unanswer- 
ably than the learned Jerome, and the eloquent Cyprian. 

The truth is, and I now do not hesitate to assert it, when Dr. 
Carson made his sweeping assertions that the Fathers “ always 
without exception use the word (Sarri@w) for immersion,” he 
had read very few of the Fathers with any degree of thorough- 
ness, and was totally unqualified to make such an assertion. 
And when I adduced passages pointedly exposing the falsehood 
of this assertion, he knew not on what ground to meet them, and 
therefore, first, boldly asserted that they could all be explained in 
one way, and then that they could all be explained in another, 
and a different way, without proving either assertion. He then 
tried, for the most part, by second-hand quotations, none of which 
can endure a critical scrutiny, to cover up his defeat, under a 
show of defence. 


§ 95. Cause of Dr. Carson’s Delusion, and notice of Dr. Sears. 


- No doubt, like multitudes of others, Dr. C. had confounded the 
philology of the Fathers with their practice, and because they did 
in fact immerse, concluded that they regarded Sarri%w as mean-- 
ing to immerse. This fallacy runs through the argument of 
Prof. Sears, in the Christian Review, and yet it is wonderful that 
a passage quoted by him from Cyril of Jerusalem, did not un- 
deceive him. 

He translates a passage in which Cyril speaks of a man as 
6 dyduvuw ev roig dacs xo PawriGéuevoc, thus, “ He who is immersed 
” Ts it not plain that Cyril did not mean 


in water and baptized. 
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to speak of a man as immersed in water, and immersed ? Could 
he have meant anything but immersed in water and purified ? 
The translation of évdivev is correct. The Latin translator ren- 
ders it ‘is qui mergitur,” he who is immersed. Abraham Booth 
renders it, ‘he who is plunged in water.”’ Liddell and Scott, in 
their lexicon on the basis of Passow, say of dévw that it is more 
fully rendered in all senses by subeo, to go under. Hence évdivw 
is to go into and under the water, that is, as correctly translated 
by Dr. Sears, to be immersed. The rest of the passage clearly 
exhibits the same sense to purify in Sawcigw. The whole pas- 
sage is this. ‘ As he who isimmersed in the water, and purified, 
is surrounded by the waters on all sides, so they (i. e. the 
apostles) were completely purified (éSaericdncav) by the spirit. 
But the water purifies (GarriZe) the exterior, but the spirit, the 
soul within, and that incomprehensibly.’’ Here the water in the 
nominative-case is said to baptize. It is proper to say that water 
purifies, but not that it immerses. So the spirit is said to baptize 
the soul within. It is proper to say that the spirit purifies the 
soul within, but not that he immerses it. Still further to confirm 
this view Cyril goes on to compare the operation of the spirit to 
that of fire. “Fire penetrates and pervades iron till it all glows 
with heat. So the.Holy Spirit penetrates into the recesses of the 
soul.”” He does not represent the Holy Spirit as immersing the 
soul in anything, but as pervading and purifying it. 

I have before shown that Basil gave in his remarks on Is. iv. 
4, a three-fold definition of Samsicua, viz. 1. Material purifica- 
tion. 2. Spiritual purification or regeneration. 3. Purification 
by the trial by fire at the judgment day. 

A passage from his work De Spiritu Sancto, Cap. 15, illustrates 
and confirms the third sense—ro tof rugig Samriowa tiv ev oy xeioeh 
doxipaciav Adywv, xaba ongiv awddrodog, 1. Cor. iii. 15. “ Calling 
the trial (by fire).at the judgment, the baptism of fire, as says 
the apostle.”’ The passage referred to, he, in common with other 
Fathers, understood as teaching purification, and thus salvation, 
by fire. He shall be saved, yet so as by fire, did wugés. Of im- 
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mersion Paul says nothing in the whole passage. Hilarius thus 
expresses the common view of the Fathers. ‘ Per ignem purga- 
tus, fiat salvus.’’ Being purified by fire he may be saved. ‘This 
is the baptism of fire. It #8 purification by fire. 


§ 96. Baptism of the Holy Spirit. 


On no part of the discussion has Dr. Carson, through his whole 
volume, made greater efforts than on the sense of the expression, 
so often used in the New Testament, he shall baptize you with 
the Holy Spirit, aurig tuaig Barrios év aveipass aviv. The im- 
portance of the point induces me to give it another separate and 
prominent notice, even at some hazard of repetition. 

Clearly the whole discussion on this point turns on the question, 
is the Holy Spirit spoken of as a person who purifies, or as an in- 
fluence in which Christians are immersed ? and this depends on the 
rendering of the preposition ¢v. If we render it By, then a person 
may be denoted ; thus, he shall baptize you by the Holy Ghost. 
This demands purify as the sense of baptism, for the Holy Ghost, 
as a person, does not immerse, he purifies. On the other hand, if 
we render év by rn, then divine influence is implied, and the sense 
immerse is admissible, though even then it isnot necessary. He 
shall immerse you in divine influences, may be the sense. Dr. 
Carson insists that this is the sense, and that by it is denoted the 
abundance of the gifts or influences of the Spirit, and the entire 
subjection of the soul to those influences, and that immersion in 
water is a symbol of these things. In this view Dr. Carson is not 
peculiar. 

Neander, in his history of the planting of the church, says, 
that “Submersion is a symbol of the immersion of the whole man 
in the spirit of a new life.” Wahl, Schleusner, Rosenmiiller, and 
Bloomfield, are also of opinion that the sense is, copiously to 
imbue with abundant gifts of the Spirit. But beyond all doubt 
this view must be erroneous. Indeed it is very remarkable 
how full and how powerful the testimony of the Fathers 
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is against this view. In Is. iv. 4, it was predicted that the 
Messiah should purify (éxxadagi2w) by the spirit of judgment 
(&v aveduars xgidswe), and by the spirit of burning (¢v rvsduars 
xdugewe). Here there can be no dispute as it regards the causa- 
tive sense of év. 

This passage the Fathers refer to with great frequency, as con- 
veying the same sense as the passage in question, he shall 
baptize you with the Holy Spirit, and with fire. Basil says that 
both passages plainly foretell the same things concerning Christ. 
Eusebius of Ceesarea says that both passages “ coincide in sense 
to a remarkable degree.” Origen, Jerome, Cyril of Alexandria, 
and Theodoret, coincide in this view. 

Origen, in Homil. ii. on Jer., after quoting as a prophecy Is. 
iv. 4, “the Lord shall purify by the spirit of judgment, and the 
spirit of burning,” thus proceeds : “ ae sre Jesus purifies see 
rife) by the Holy Spirit and fire.’ 

After explaining his view that two classes of persons are re- 
ferred to, one of whom is purified by the Holy Spirit, the other 
by fire, he proceeds to say, ‘‘ Blessed is he who is purified by the 
Holy Spirit, and who does not need the purification resulting from 
fire,” 7 dsousvog rod Bawricuaros rol ard rugs. 

Here the use of dé occurs, on which | have already comment- 
ed. He then proceeds, “ Thrice. miserable is he who needs 
to be purified by fire (wvgi). Blessed is he who has part in the 
first resurrection, who has preserved the purification (+3 Samsic- 
pa) of the Holy Spirit.” To speak of preserving purity, is good 
sense; to speak of preserving an immersion, is absurd. But if a 
man lost the purification conferred by the Holy Spirit, by falling 
into moral pollution, then, according to Origen, he was to be puri- 
fied by fire. Concerning such a one he speaks, as one who 
needs purification (Saxricworos), and comes to that fire, and of 
the fire he speaks, as trying him, and finding wood, hey, and stub- 
ble, consuming it, and thus purifying him. Here he refers to 
the words of Paul in 1 Cor. iii. 13, 15, and regards the man who 
is thus purified as saved by fire (did, wrugés). 
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This is the mode, according to Origen, in which Jesus baptizes 
by fire. I donot in this case vouch for the theology of Origen, I 
quote him as a witness to the sense of the word Barrifu. 

Theodoret, commenting on Is. iv. 4, “ He shall purify by the 
spirit of judgment, and by the spirit of burning,” says, 

“‘ He foretells the purification (x&dagow), by the washing of re- 
generation, and he declares that it shall be effected by the’ spirit 
of judgment, and by the spirit of burning. Since as gold°tried in 
the fire, is rendered pure, so he who is thus purified (Sareifs-- 
eves), lays aside the dross of sin. This the blessed John the 
Baptist proclaimed in the words, He shall baptize you by the Holy 
Spirit and fire.” What can be more explicit? ~ ae 

Cyril of Alexandria is very full on the same passage, to the same~ 
effect, and he says expressly, that, by the spirit of burning, grace * 
given in the rite of purification (Saxrri¢uarr) is meant, and that this © 
grace proceeds from the Holy Spirit. For we have not been pu- 
rified (SsSarricueda) by water alone, nor by the ashes of a 
heifer (for sprinkling purifies the flesh alone, as says the blessed 
Paul), but by the Holy Spirit, and by divine and spiritual fire, 
which consumes all the olla of wickedness in us, and purges 
out the pollution of sin.’ 

He thus fixes the sense of the word aang as applied to the © 
Holy Spirit, in two ways, by identifying it in sense with xaéagiZo, 
in Is. iv. 4, as applied to him, and by applying the word to a puri- 
fication by sprinkling with the ashes of a heifer. 

Jerome, with equal explicitness, says, in his comment on Is. iy. 
4, that John, in his propheey that Christ should baptize by the 
Holy Spirit and fire, referred to the Spirit of Judgment, and the 
Spirit of burning, in this passage, by which we learn that man 
can give water alone, but that God gives the Holy Spirit, by whom 
filth is washed away, and crimes of blood are purged away. 

Similar testimony could be derived from the comments of the 
Fathers, on Mal. i. 1-8. But it is needless. . 

By means of such testimony, the controversy as to the baptism 
of the Holy Spirit is settled most unanswerably, and for ever. 
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Not only is the cauSative sense of év thusestablished by thecomments 
of Eusebius of Cesarea, and other. Fathers, on Is. iv. 4:5 but it is no 
less clearly established by 1 Cor. xii. 13, év évi aveduars husic wav. 
reg cig év Ojo eSomrigdnucv. ‘ By one Spirit we have all been bap- 
tized into one body.” In all of the context of this passage, the 
Spirit is represented as an active, intelligent divine person, by 
whom wisdom, faith, and spiritual gifts are given; and év and did 
are interchanged as equivalent. “To one is given, by (did) the 
Spirit, the word of wisdom; to another, gifts of healing, by (év) 
the same Spirit. All these things worketh that one and the self. 
same Spirit, dividing to every one as he will.”’ After this comes 
the assertion,—“ By one Spirit have we all been baptized into one 
body’’—that is, of necessity, purified and thus united in one spiri- 
tual body, not immersed into one body. The spirit never immerses 
eXternally, and internal immersion is here out of the question, for 
if immersion were meant, something would follow, into which the 
mind could be immersed, as spiritual water, or spiritual fire, ac- 
cording to the conceptions of the Fathers. But immersion into a 
body is absurd. | 

But I do not rest upon this one passage to decide the translation of 
év. ‘The numerous testimonies of the Fathers as to the same point, 
already adduced, and all the proofs that Garri2w means to purify, 
in the ordinance, concentrate upon this point, and establish incon- 
trovertibly the rendering, he shall baptize you with the Holy Spirit. 

In addition to this, the antithesis requiresit. John did not mean 
to set forth the abundance of the water used by himself, as if 
water was scarce, and they thirsty. Theidea is ludicrous. And 
yet, if the second member of the antithesis is designed, as Dr. 
Carson and others assert, to set forth the abundance of the gifts 
and influences of the Holy Spirit, the first member should set 
forth the abundance of water, conferred by John. Thus John 
should be represented as saying, I indeed confer upon you, in your 
necessities, abundant supplies of water, I fill and imbue you 
copiously with it, but he shall confer upon you abundant supplies 
of divine influences, and shall fill and imbue you largely with 
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them. Besides, if the passage is thus rendered, the very pith and 
point of it is lost, that is, the contrast between an external purifi- 
cation, of no saving power, and one that is internal and effectual, 
produced by the Omnipotent energy of the Divine Spirit. That this 
is the very pith and point of the passage, is plain from the fact 
that Basil and Eusebius declare that to baptize by the Holy Spirit 
and fire, is entirely equivalent to the expression in Is. iv. 4, “ he 
shall purify by the Spirit of Judgment, and by the Spirit of burn- 
ing,’’ also from the fact that the Fathers see in the words “ he shall 
purify and purge,” Malachi iii. 8, a prediction of baptism by the 
Holy Spirit. Athanasius also expressly declares that to baptize by 
the Holy Ghost, is to purify, and he does not at all refer to the idea 
of abundant supplies of divine influence. 

Hence, when on p. 402, Dr. Carson says, that “ ‘the baptism of 
the Spirit refers to the abundance of the gifts of the Spirit,” and 
on p. 311, “ that it denotes excess, and nothing but excess,” and 
tries to illustrate it by such cases as drunk with oil, joy, blood, 
&c., p. 310, he is simply following his own imagination, and 
arraying himself alike against the clear testimony of the New 
Testament and the Fathers. 

And so long as it is true that the Holy Spirit as a person bap- 
tizes, it is absurd to speak of being immersed into him. So long 
also will my assertion “that there is no similitude between the 
operations of the Holy Spirit and immersion,” hold true. Dr. 
Carson asks, “ Is not the resemblance in the effects ?” p. 493. I 
answer no. The effects of the agency of the Holy Spirit in his 
work, are to illuminate and to purify. The effects of immersion 
as such are nothing definite. The effects of immersionin dye, are 
to color, in filthy water to pollute, in clean water to purify. If we 
then simply say, the Holy Spirit immerses, and omit all mention 
of that into which he immerses, it conveys no definite idea of any 
effect to the mind. If we simply say that he purifies, it — 
describes his real work. 

My reply therefore to Dr. Carson’s lesson in rhetoric meoho: no 
change. ‘ The Holy Spirit illuminates and purifies. Immersion 
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as such, does neither. — It signifies mode, and nothing else, and it 
may pollute as well as purify. For this reason I deny the pro- 
priety of its application to the Holy Ghost, and claim the sense to 
purify, for this is his glorious, grand, and peculiar work.” 

At the same time I freely admit that if ¢v were not used in the 
causative sense, and if a person were not meant, and if the words 
Holy Spirit meant merely divine influences, the idea of abun- 
dance could be conveyed by the phrase immersion in divine 
influences; and that as “to dip the foot in oil” implies plenty 
of oil, and as “steeping the senses in forgetfulness,” or “the 
soul in the milk of human nature,” implies an entire sub- 
jection of the senses to forgetfulness, and of the soul to the spirit 
of kindness, so immersion in divine influences might denote, not 
only abundance of such influences, but also entire subjection to 
them ; and that the general use of the idea immersion in other 
cases to denote degradation, calamity, &c., would not forbid. 
For as 1 have before said, I freely admit the truth of the princi- 
ple that to justify a metaphor, previous use is not necessary, but 
only resemblance. But in the cases quoted by Dr. Carson, the 
words steep, dip, &c., are not used absolutely, but in connexion 
with something in which the dipping and steeping take place. 
Hence if Christians are said absolutely to be baptized by the 
Holy Spirit, as a person, or the Holy Spirit is said absolutely to 
baptize them, or to baptize the mind, without reference to any- 
thing in which immersion can take place, as is the case in the 
Scripture, and in the Fathers, then it is plain that Dr. Carson’s 
mode of solution cannot apply to such cases, and is of no possible 
avail to his cause. 

And although I admitted, § 28, No. 16, that it would be pos. 
sible to use. immersion figuratively to denote ideas not involving 
degradation and calamity, yet Dr. Carson has failed to bring 
forward any-such cases, and the general use is as I have stated, 
as may be seen by his own examples on pp. 80, 81, 86. 

On p. 311, it is true that he asserts as follows, in reply to a 
writer in the Congregational Magazine (Prof. J. H. Goodwin): 


we ee 
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*¢ All the instances of classical usage in a figurative application 
do not confine this word to evil. As to immersion, bapio and 
baptizo are the same, and immersed in justice, a classical phrase, 
is not an immersion in evil.” 

Yet on p. 52, Dr. Carson says of this very case, “I would not 
explain this with Dr. Gale, ‘dipped as it were in, or swallowed 
up with justice.’ Justice is here represented as a coloring liquid, 
which imbues the person dipped in it. The virtuous man is 
dipped to be dyed in justice.”” He speaks of téncturing thoughts as 
a similar figure. From all this it is plain that the sense to im- 
merse is not here of necessity implied at all. Tinctured or dyed, 
will fully express the sense, and Dr. Carson not only admits, but 
strongly asserts that bapto often denotes to dye, without respect to 
mode. After all his efforts, then, Dr. Carson can find but this 
one case to oppose to my assertion, and in this case I deny the 
sense of immersion entirely. 


§ 97. Dr. Carson’s Candor. 


To my proof that what he called “ metaphysical nonsense,”’ 
and for exceeding which he offered a premium, is sound sense, and 
is sustained by the Fathers, he replies, “I find nothing like it in 
his quotations; and notwithstanding the modesty of the President 
I still think that the union of meanings running into each other, is 
all his own.” p. 494. 

I said nothing of the union of meanings running into each other. 
What Dr. Carson meant by the union of such meanings, I know 
not. Itisnot my language. It ishisown. I did speak of analogi- 
cal senses, as running into each other. What I meant I have 
fully explained. 

Dr. Carson says he can see nothing like it in my quotations. 
This may be true as a fact, and yet have very little weight as an 
argument. It is very hard for some men to see, after ridiculing 
and sneering at an opponent, that he is clearly in the right, and 
they in the wrong. 
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His remarks as to the sense of xdbZw are truly painful, so far 
as I desire to respect Dr. Carson. In reviewing my translation 
of wegixducacdos, p. 445, he charges me with “criticising from 
imagination, and not from a knowledge of the language, and with 
not justifying my criticism with a single example.” I at once 
arrayed many examples against him, and also, the authority of 
Stephens, Scapula, Damm, Hedericus, Ernesti, Passow, Schnei- 
der, and all lexicographers of any note, § 62. I also said that his 
charge was, upon the face of it, as false as if 1 were to say that it 
is criticising from imagination, to translate tdwe water, and rie 
fire. I also declared that Dr. Carson’s character as an accurate 
scholar could not long survive such criticisms. One would have 
supposed that Dr. Carson in such a case would either defend him- 
self, by confuting me, or else retract his charge.- No such thing. 
He coolly says, “the characteristic meaning of the word kluzo, is 
exactly what I have represented, and all the examples accord 
with this.’ p. 494. 

This, no doubt, will pass current with the majority of Dr. 
Carson’s readers, and with others who have never read my ex- 
amples. But if any man desires to judge of the candor of Dr. 
Carson, to say nothing of conscience, and of the fear of God, let 
him turn to my examples in § 62, and then again read the as- 
sertion which I have just quoted. 

Arguments and facts of the clearest kind, are of no use in deal- 
ing with a man who will thus coolly make assertions without 


proof, directly in the teeth of unanswerable facts. 
. 


§ 98. Dr. Carson’s Bad Spirit. 


My censures of his spirit, Dr. Carson answers by a denial of 
writing in a bad spirit, and by a retort of the charge on me. p. 494. 
«* What spirit is indicated by such expressions as ‘ the guise of 
zeal for the glory of God?’ ‘Being determined not to admit the 
truth, he did the only thing that remained, first to misrepresent, 
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and then to deny it?’ If this is not a bad spirit, what will 
indicate a bad spirit ?” 

To say such things without reason, would indicate a bad spirit. 
But painful facts may compel an honest belief of such charges. I 
take no pleasure in saying that facts have compelled me to this 
belief concerning Dr. Carson. I do not question his piety in the 
main. But he has done things that I cannot regard as honorable, 
or honest, and yet thrown over all, the cloak of zeal for the glory 
of God. I have just called attention to one case. But this is not 
a solitary or the worst case. Another statement in his first reply 
to me, much surpasses it. He contemptuously appeals on p. 
496, to common sense, as deciding that in order to prove my 
views of the meaning of Sarrifw, by the Fathers, I must allege 
examples in which they use the word in question, and pointedly 
denies that I do it. Hear his words, ‘“‘ But Mr. Beecher attempts 
no such thing, he does not appeal to the use of the word by the 
Fathers, but to other words applied by the Fathers to the same 
ordinance.” He then graciously acquits me of intentional dis- 
honesty, and insults me by professing to do me the justice to 
believe that Iam the dupe of my own credulity, and that a ere- 
dulity childishly weak. . In reply, I informed Dr. Carson that he 
had misstated obvious facts, that I did appeal to the use of the 
word by the Fathers, and that he must have known ii, because he 
tried to answer the passages. See p. 224, § 68. 

In this case he not only grossly misstated a simple matter of 
fact, but he then ridiculed and insulted me on the basis of that 
misstatement. I pointed out to him the entire falsehood of his 
statement. Would not an honest man correct it in a second 
edition ? Would not an honorable man apologize for the ground- 
less insult, and retract it? But Dr. Carson does neither. In the 
last edition of his reply, he retains the same obyiously false 
statement, and the same insult to me based upon it. it 

And yet no one can eulogize Dr. Carson more highly for 
candor, honesty, and a single-hearted regard to the glory of God 
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than he has eulogized himself. He is profuse in his claims of 
the full possession of nearly every moral virtue. 

But after all, I must judge by acts, and not by words. When a 
man makes such professions whilst doing such acts, I cannot but 
call his professions, the guize of zeal for the glory of God, and 
declare that he is unwilling to admit the truth, and therefore mis- 
represents and denies it. In the statement of my principles he 
took the same course, and he has done it again in his second reply. 

But in defence of himself he says, “I never pronounce on the 
motives of my opponents; but I always as a matter of duty 
measure their talents,” p. 494. Again, “I never judge the 
heart,” p. 12. What then is the meaning of such charges as 
these, that I am guilty of “perverse cavilling?” p. 459. That 
in reasoning with me he is called upon “to put obstinacy to the 
blush and overwhelm it with confusion,” p. 456. That my 
“artifice is dishonest and uncandid,” p. 449. “ That my cavilling 
is unworthy of a candid mind and a sound understanding,” p. 
438. And finally, “that I am guilty of blasphemy,” p. 495. 

As to the duty of measuring an antagonist’s talents, I admit 
it, so far as it is implied in a candid and honorable answer of 
his arguments, But all attempts to destroy the reputation and 
influence of an antagonist by exposing incidental errors, whilst 
his main arguments are left unanswered, I regard as dishonor- 
able and unchristian. 

But Dr. Carson says, “I act on principle, solemnly and 
deliberately. My design is to show my unlearned readers, what 
account they are to make of his discoveries, in a balloon above the 
clouds, from a specimen of what he has done before their own 
eyes. In questioning a decision of a court of law, is it not proper 
to show that they who made the decision were men without dis- 
crimination, and without accurate knowledge of the law? If such 
a case is made out has it not the nature of evidence ? 

To all this I reply, the time was when Dr. Carson did not call 
explicit quotations from Greek writers, on the import of the word 
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Bawriga, a balloon above the clouds. When he began the con- 
troversy, he made numerous. quotations from’ writers of classic 
Greek, which to the unlearned are Gertainly 4s much a balloon 
above the clouds, as my quotations from the Fathers. Yet he then 
said, “I shall give a copious list of examples, as it is from this 
that my readers will be able independently to form their own 
judgment. This method will doubtless appear tedious and un- 
interesting to many ; but it is the only method entitled to authority. 
For a writer on controverted subjects, to give merely his own 
opinion of the import of his documents, accompanied by a few 
examples as a specimen of proof, would be the same as if an 
advocate should present a judge and jury with his own views of 
evidence, instead of giving them all his facts and cireumstances 
in detail to enable them to decide with knowledge. A work of 
this kind is not for amusement, but requires patience and industry 
in the reader as well as in the writer. If the one has ransacked 
documents to most readers inaccessible, to collect evidence, the 
other should not grudge the toil of examining the evidence, seeing 
it is only by such an examination that he can have the fullest 
conviction of the truth. Is the meaning of this word to be 
eternally disputed? If one party says it has this meaning and 
another that, while a third differs from both, and a fourth is con- 
fident that all three are wrong, what method can legitimately 
settle the controversy, but an actual appeal to the passages in 
which it is to be found? These are the witnesses whose testi- 
mony must decide this question; and consequently the more 
numerous and definite the examples, the more authoritative will 
be the decision. And as it is possible to tamper with evidence, 
the witnesses must be questioned and cross-questioned, that the 
truth may be ascertained without a doubt. Instead, therefore, of 
making an apology for the number of my examples, and the 
length of the observations that ascertain their meaning, the only 
thing I regret is, that I have not every passage in which the word 
occurs in the Greek language.” om Aes - 


%: 
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So spake Dr. Carson when in the first fervor of controversy he 
girded on his armor. Then, copious extracts from the original 
writers, were not a balloon above the elouds. Then, it was the 
duty, even of unlearned readers, to study such extracts, and to 
form their judgment from them, and they were able so to do, p. 
480. Then, it wasthe only authoritative mode. Then, he re- 
gretted that he had not every passage in which the word occurs 
in the Greek language. But at last, I place before him and his 
readers a copious collection of passages from the Fathers, the 
very best authorities extant, as he pointedly assures us, when lo! 
all of a sudden he begins to doubt the capacity of his unlearned 
readers to understand them. My discoveries are now, it seems, 
so far as they are concerned, in a balloon above the clouds, and 
to enable them to judge of them, he feels called on solemnly and 
deliberately to assail my competency as a scholar, upon some 
trifling points, merely incidental to the main issue, in order to 
destroy the force of direct testimony produced by me on the vital 
point of the whole discussion. 

Dr. Carson professes to do all this on principle, solemnly and 
deliberately! He may do it deliberately. But that he can do it 
with a right spirit, and on right principles, I deny ; and if such 
maxims were universally followed in controversy, no great ques- 
tion could ever be settled, and nothing could result but unworthy 
jangling, and endless confusion. 

Dr. Carson adds, “ In like manner, when we ask who are our 
opponents, and assert that all illustrious scholars of all ages and 
countries are on our side, our design is not wantonly to wound. 
There is in this fact a species of self-evidence.” 

But Dr. Carson’s implication that all illustrious scholars of all 
ages are with him is entirely unfounded. In principle they are 
with me, for they all maintain that Pamrifw has a secondary sense. 
This even Dr. Carson admits. On p. 55, he says concerning 
Bawrifu, “My position is, THAT IT ALWAYS SIGNIFIES TO DIP ; 
NEVER EXPRESSING ANYTHING BUT MoDE. Now as I have all the 

14* 
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lemcographers and commentators against me in this opinion, it will 
be necessary to say a word or two with respect tothe authority of 
lexicons.” ’ ‘ed 

So then, as it regards Dr. Carson’s fundamental position, the 
“ illustrious scholars” are against him, and not against me, and the 
presumptive evidence, according to his own principles, is against 
his system, and not against mine. 


» 


§ 99. Attacks on my Competency. 


To this I add that I do not admit that, even on incidental 
points, he has proved errors on me. I have refrained from an- 
swering such assaults, because I wished to keep Dr. Carson and 
my readers to the main issue, and not to lose myself and them in 
a labyrinth of minute and profitless discussions. 

Such assaults I called logical musquitoes. They have a sting, 
they buzz, they irritate ; but they have no fatal power, and are 
so numerous and minute that there is no time: to pursue them. 
But if it were of any importance, they are easily killed. And 
since Dr. Carson makes so much -of them, I will kill a few as a 
specimen. He arrays seven of them at the beginning of his 
second reply. : 

The first is this. ‘“ He makes the words baptismos and katharis- 
mos synonymous, on the ground that they both, in a certain place, 
refer to the same rite. This is an error into which no philologist 
could fall ; it shows a remarkable deficiency in discrimination.” 

He here refers to my argument on Jn. iii. 25. I reply, I do 
not make them synonymous on that ground alone. Jn view of all 
the facts of the case, | exercised a critical judgment to that effect, 
and the testimony of the Fathers shows that I judged rightly. 
See § 68, and § 67, No. 1. am 

The second is this. “He makes baptismos a word denot- 
ing purification in general, because it is a synonyme of the 
word katharismos ; and the general word katharismos he makes 
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specific, as it corresponds to baptismos. I have called this legerde- 
main. Here, also, I might offer a premium for a purer specimen 
of nonsense,” p. 488. 

To this 1 reply, the assertions are both false. I judge that 
baptismos sometimes means purification in view of evidence, and 
infer that in that sense it is synonymous with katharismos. The 
general word katharismos I do not make specific, but apply it as 
a generic word, to any kind of purification, and I show that 
the Fathers use baptismos in the same way as a generic term, 
when it denotes purification. 

The third is, “That the disputed word signifies purification, 
he proves from Malachi, iii. 1—8. Does not even a child see 
that the prophet does not refer to ritual purification, but to the 
separation of the chaff from the wheat; and that the prophecy 
could have been equally fulfilled had no ritual ordinance of pu- 
rification ever been instituted ?” 

I reply. This passage plainly predicts a purification of the spirit 
to be effected by the Messiah ; but the Fathers declare that the pas- 
sage is a prediction of the baptism of the spirit, to be effected by the 
Messiah. Does not this prove that baptism and purification are 
synonymous? Ifa spiritual baptism was thus predicted of the 
Messiah, in Mal. iii. 1—3, then a new symbolical baptism would 
arrest attention, and lead to the inquiry, has not the great bap. 
tizer come ? Now by acritical judgment on the New Testament, 
I decided that this was the true view, even before reading the 
Fathers. The Fathers sustain my judgment. 

The fourth is, “ He makes the title of John the Baptist origi. 
nate in the administration of a rite of purification, and he finds 
proof for this in John’s being a moral reformer. May I not offer 
another premium here ?”’ I reply, I do not find proof for it in 
John’s being a moral reformer. I merely say that the name 
John the purifier, would be an appropriate name for him as @ 
reformer, which is the truth. Asa reformer, it was fit that he 
should both administer a rite of purification, and be called a 
purifier. I stated these undeniable facts, and left every man to 
infer what he pleased from them. 
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The fifth is, ‘“‘ He proceeds on the principle, that every occur-. 
rence of a word must prove its own meaning. No philologist could” 
fall into such an error. The meaning of no word could submit 
to such a test.” “ 

I proceed on no such principle. My words are these, “ Proof 
of the meaning of a word in one passage, is not of course proof of 
its meaning in another; because the meanings of all words are 
liable to change. Now in all cases where the meaning immerse 
has been proved by Dr. Carson, to belong to Saasigw, I do not 
deny that it so belongs. But this is not proof of its meaning in 
all other cases. ts meaning in each case must be decided for 
itself.” I do not say that each case can or must prove its own 
meaning, but that each case must be decided separately. The 
evidence may be derived from any source, in the passage, or out 
of it. When one meaning of the word has been established, 
there may be no reason in many other passages to introduce a 
secondary sense. But in other cases there may be a reason ; if so, 
let it be done. Is it not a very different thing to say that the 
meaning of a word must be decided in each passage separately, 
from saying that every occurrence of a word must prove its own 
meaning 2 Such athing I never said. Dr. Carson ought to have 
had perspicacity enough to know it. 

The sixth is, “ With respect to the testimony of Josephus, Mr. 
Beecher tells us, ‘that there was nothing to cause Josephus to 
think of the mode, or to attach any importance to it.’ This 
observation assumes as a principle, that Josephus had a share in 
giving this rite its name. Can anything be more unlike a philo- 
logist? Can any observation be more destitute of common 
sense ? Josephus speaks of the rite by the name already given 
to it.” ” 

I reply, my observation assumes no such principle. I state 
the fact that Josephus applies the term PBamrisig to the rite. I 
then inquire in what sense he probably used it. It has two 
senses, 1. Immersion, and 2. Washing, or purification. This 
I had proved, this lexicographers assert. Then to show the 
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probability that Josephus used it in the second sense I say, 
“there was nothing to cause him to think of the mode, or to 
attach any importance toit. No idea of a fancied reference in 
the rite to the death of Christ, could bias his mind to the sense im- 
merse. ‘To him it is plain that it meant nothing but purifying the 
body,” &c. Does this imply that I conceived that Josephus 
named the rite? Not at all. It is merely an effort to show that 
he used the word Sémsicig in the sense purification. Was Dr. 
Carson so dull that he could not see this? It was not enough so 
unaccountably to misunderstand and misrepresent me, but on the 
basis of such misrepresentation, he must assail my capacity as a 
philologist, and my common sense. 

The seventh is, “As a proof that the disputed word is often 
used in the sense for which he contends, he alleges a passage in 
which the word is not used at all. Is this philology ? Must this 
be dignified as criticism? Can the author possess that dis- 
crimination which is necessary to determine such a question ?” 

I reply, I did not produce that passage to prove what is as- 
serted, but to prepare the way for such proof. Was Dr. 
Carson unable to see that the proof of the point stated was 
introduced by the preliminary remark numbered 1, and that I 
then went on to prove the point in No. 2. “ They often use 
Sanrioy6s in the legal and sacrificial sense so as to exclude any 
idea but xadagiuds.” I then quote three passages, one from 
Chrysostom, and two from Theophylact, to prove the assertion, 
each containing the word Barricucs so used. In No. 3, I still 
further illustrate and confirm the introductory remark. 

Disingenuous as is this criticism of Dr. Carson’s, yet his 
other statement, which I have already exposed, is still worse, 
for in that he asserts that I do not here appeal to the use 
of the word Pamricuss by the Fathers at all. Nay, that I at- 
tempt no such thing. This he said with the three passages above 
referred to before his eyes, and after a few pages he tries to 
answer them. - 

This is worse than bad philology, or bad criticism, or want of 
discrimination. No man would resort to such measures to 
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injure the influence of an antagonist, who had ue a desperate 
cause to defend. } 

It is on the strength of such flimsy allegations as these, that he 
winds up by saying, “This is but a small specimen of the 
author’s papi as a critic, yet it clearly manifests his in- 
competency.” 

This Dr. Carson said, be it remembered, whilst he was re 
fusing to answer quotations from the Fathers expressly defining 
Barrigw as meaning to purify, and was calling these a balloon in 
the clouds! This he did in order that his unlearned readers, by 
losing all confidence in me, might conclude that there was* 
nothing in the balloon worth looking at ;—and Dr. Carson took good 
care not to tell them what was there. Such things appear to me 
so contemptible that I would not notice them, if Dr. Carson were’ 
not endorsed and eulogized as he is. But as men are, they” 
produce their effect, and the cause of. truth demands their 
exposure. 


§ 100. Second Series of Attacks. 


The last page and a half of his second reply is employed in a 
similar onset upon me. ‘“ ‘To enable my readers to estimate the 
qualifications of my antagonist as a controversialist, I shall 
slightly notice the several particulars which he states in recom- 
mendation of his view, of the meaning of the word in dispute.”” 

But this statement of recommendations is no part of my argu- 
ment. The argument is closed, and my recommendations are 
based on its truth. Why did he not answer my argument? 
That is the proper way to enable them to judge of my qualifica- 
tions as a controversialist. His real aim is disclosed at the end 
of his assault, in these words, “ Now I eall the attention of my ~ 
plain uniettered readers to this brief specimen of my antagonist’s — 
reasoning powers, that they may judge what confidence to place” 
in his criticism. If in matters of common sense he stumbles at™ 
every step, can he be trusted in matters of the most profound 
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metaphysics ?”” The plain English of this is, Dr. Carson, not 
being able to answer my argument, goes to work to destroy the 
confidence of his plain unlettered readers in me, by exhibiting a 
specimen of my reasoning powers, in a passage where I was not 
reasoning at all, but was stating recommendations of my view on 
the assumption that I had already proved my point. 

I will introduce*some of his items by the remark that if all 
should adopt my views as true, the effect would be that every 
man could be baptized in the way he prefers. No valued practice 
would be taken away. But the right to deem those wrong who 
do not immerse, would be taken away. These things are too 
plain to be denied. 

To express these ideas I said, “the position defended by me, 
takes nothing from any one, but the right to think others wrong 
and to censure and exclude them.” No candid man could fail 
to see that in these words I referred specifically to the Baptists. 

Concerning this Dr. Carson says, “ He tells us for instance 
that to adopt his conclusions ‘ takes nothing from any one but the 
right to think others wrong.’ Now was there ever a purer 
specimen of absurdity than this? Were it as true as it is false, 
it could not take from any man the right to think another wrong.” 
To adopt my views would surely take from every Baptist the right 
to think those wrong who baptize by sprinkling, and this is plainly 
all that [ meant. Dr. Carson takes my words as if | meant that 
it would take away in all cases, the general right of thinking 
others wrong, and then gravely reasons against such a fiction. 
He proceeds, “ Must not every one who thinks his own view on 
any subject right, think all others wrong who differ from him ? 
Does not the writer think that I am wrong ?’’ I reply, the con- 
text and the nature of the case, limited my meaning to the Baptists, 
and to the particular right now exercised by them of thinking all 
who do not immerse, wrong, and of excluding them from the 
church. Dr. Carson might easily have seen that this was my sense ; 
but he was hunting after specimens of pure absurdity for the sake 
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of his “plain unlettered readers,” and to understand me truly 
was not to his purpose. 

If any man, in interpreting the word of God, should thus look 
merely at the sound of words, and overlook the end, scope, and 
spirit of the writer, he could manufacture similar “pure absur- 
dities” toany amount. To Dr. Carson I will apply his own words, 
“In a controversialist nothing can compensate for candor.” 

I mentioned six considerations as recommending my view. 
Dr. Carson says, “it is perfect absurdity to talk of recommenda- 
tions, on one side or the other in such matters. Whatever God _ 
has appointed must be observed.” 

But could not Dr. Carson see that I regarded my view, on the 
ground of previous proof, as setting forth the appointment of 
God? And is it perfect absurdity to talk of recommendations of 
God’s appointment, after I had proved that it was such? | did 
not try to prove that God ordained in the rite of baptism, nothing but 
purification, by recommendations. I proved it by evidence which 
Dr. Carson neither did nor could answer, and then I set forth the 
considerations which do in fact recommend the view, when 
proved. 

1. Dr. Carson tries to rebut my assertion that my view is 
“better adapted to the varying conditions of man, and to all 
changes of climate, times, seasons, and health.” He tells us that 
immersion is healthy in all climates; that if needed, the warm 
bath can be used, and that in such sickness as prevents immer- 
sion, the rite is not a duty. 

But after all, he well knows that immersion, especially in cold 
weather, and where there are no baptisteries and other con- 
veniences, is a very troublesome and inconvenient rite, and that 
in some circumstances it may be impossible, even to those in 
health. Its inconvenience, in fact, led to a change in the greater 
part of Europe. Besides, Dr. Carson himself says, that “‘ if it were 
left optional he would never immerse,” p.. 448. Is not this a 
virtual confession of the truth of all that I have said ? — di mw 
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2. I declared my view to be more accordant with the liberal 
and enlarged spirit of Christianity, as a religion of freedom, de- 
signed for all countries and all times. 

Dr. Carson replies, “ Does the writer mean that the pre- 
scription of mode, as emblematical in a Christian rite, is incon- 
sistent with the practice of religion? Another may as well say, 
that the prescription of water, or of wine, or of anything else, is 
equally inconsistent with Christianity. What anotion this writer 
must have of religious freedom !”” 

I reply, an inspired apostle called the Mosaic ritual a yoke 
that the Jews were not able to bear; and declared to Gentile be- 
lieyers that in being exempt from it, they were called to Liberty ; 
and when Judaizers would impose on them the necessity of cir- 
cumeision, he said, “be not entangled again in the yoke of 
bondage.” 

Though of divine origin, yet the observances of Judaism were 
so excessively inconvenient and troublesome as to be called a 
yoke, and to be exempt from such forms, under Christianity, was 
by inspiration called freedom. 

Now immersion is an excessively inconvenient rite, and I 
had proved that it was not of divine appointment. Was I not 
then authorized to say that the spirit of Christianity as a religion 
of freedom from burdensome rites, and my view which delivered 
Christians from a burdensome rite, were in strict accordance ? 

I did not say, “that the prescription of mode as emblematical 
in a Christian rite, is inconsistent with the practice of religion.” 
The Mosaic system was not inconsistent with the practice of re- 
ligion, and yet, though divinely ordained, it was, because of its 
inconvenience, a yoke. Much more is immersion, which is not 
divinely ordained, a yoke, and exemption from it is freedom. 

3. I said, “It better agrees with our ideas of what is reasonable 
and fit.” 

Dr. Carson replies, “And will the writer take on him to say 
that it is not reasonable and fit, in God, to appoint immersion as 
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the mode of this ordinance, as an emblem of the burial of Christ ? 
If this is not blasphemy, I know not what blasphemy is.” 

I reply—I first proved by evidence that Dr. Carson could not 
answer, that God did not, in fact, ordain immersion as an em- 
blem of the death, burial, and resurrection of Christ. And 
having thus decided that God did not ordain the burdensome rite 
in question, but allowed men to use the beautiful, simple, and sig- 
nificant rite of sprinkling, I said this better agrees with our ideas 
of what is reasonable and fit. And is it blasphemous to regard 
as peculiarly reasonable and fit what I had just proved — God 
has actually done ? 

4. I say—* It offers no temptation to formalism, nor does it 
tend to foster arrogance and exclusion.” Dr. Carson replies: 
‘“‘ Here is the very spirit of philosophy.”” How so? It is mere- 
ly eulogizing a decision of God, as tending to spirituality, hu- 
mility, and unity. Isthis the very spirit of philosophy? - 

Dr. Carson proceeds—“ How does immersion or any other 
mode appointed by God offer a temptation to formalism? Is it 
formalism to observe a mode which by the very supposition is 
appointed by God? Is it formalism to observe divine forms ?” 

I reply—Where rites are numerous and complex, even if or- 
dained by God, they tend to formalism, more than a few simple 
rites. So it was notoriously in Judaism. Again, a rite which is 
the grand peculiarity of one sect, and which excludes from it 
all others, even though real Christians, even if ordained of God, 
would tend to assume undue importance, and to take the plage of 
spiritual religion. The mere observance of divine forms is not 
of necessity formalism. But to put forms, even divine forms, | in 
the place of spirituality, is formalism, 

But I did not, when I wrote, admit that immersion was a di- 
vine form. I had proved that it was not. This being the case, 
much more does it tend to formalism, to exalt such a human form 
above piety, and to refuse to receive or commune with those 
whom God has received, and with whom he communes. 7 
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“As to arrogance,” proceeds Dr. Carson, “is it arrogant to 
say that immersion is the only mode, if that is the meaning of 
the word ?” JI reply, no, if such is the fact. But the belief that 
such is the fact, when it is not, tends to arrogance, in its influence 
on partially sanctified men, as facts show. 

Was it not arrogant, when, in the report of the American Bap- 
tist Bible Society, it was announced “that the heathen world 
must look to THEM ALONE for an unveiled view of the glories of 
the Gospel of Christ.” 

And what produced this arrogance? Was it not magnifying 
the mere rite of immersion as the exclusive glory of a sect ? 
And did this not result from their views of the meaning of the 
word ? 

Nor is this all. I have proved that immersion is not the mean- 
ing of the word, and it was also on the ground of this proof that 
I spoke as I did of the influence of the Baptist view of immersion 
in producing arrogance. 

Dr. Carson proceeds, “As to exclusion, the meaning of the 
word is not concerned in settling the question of church fellow- 
ship.”’ 

I reply, it is, in fact, concerned, and it does affect it in fact. 
Dr. Carson, I know, held to open communion, after the example 
of Robert Hall. But his brethren in America regard such views 
as loose and erroneous, and do, as a general fact, exclude from 
communion all who do not believe and practise as they do, with 
reference to immersion. 

5. I say “it is perfectly adequate to harmonize the church.” 

*Dr. Carson replies: ‘What a recommendation! Is it not ob- 
vious to every human intellect, that any view of the meaning of 
the word, if universally received, is equally calculated to effect 
harmony ?” 

But I did not say, nor mean, that my view, if universally received, 
was adequate to harmonize the church. I said unconditionally 
that it was adequate to doit. I meant that it was better adapted 
than any other view, to be universally received. The reasons 
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were, that it leaves to all the mode of baptism which they prefer, 
and its truth is so easily evinced, that it is eminently adapted to 
convince all. 

Dr. Carson then, in order to make out an a bsurdity, intro- 
duces the condition, if universally received, which is purely an 
idea of his own, and all that produces the aspect of absurdity, and 
then proceeds to ridicule it, as if it were mine, as follows: 

“ The advocates of pouring, of sprinkling, of immersing, &c. 
&c., may all equally allege that recommendation. Even if a 
man says that the word. signifies to tattoo ; he may say that, fail 
parties receive this meaning, it would harmonize the church. Was 
ever such a specimen of reasoning committed to the types ?” 

I answer, no; certainly not by me. It is all a pure fiction of 
Dr. Carson, got up for the benefit of his “plain, unlettered 
readers,’ who either cannot or will not see through his sophistry. 

No doubt it will produce its effect. Ido not expect that the 
majority of Dr. Carson’s readers will ever see my reply. He 
has no doubt gained his end with them. But let all candid men 
judge of the honor of such a course. 

6. I said, “It is susceptible of any degree of proof.” ‘To this 
Dr. Carson replies, “ This confounds evidence with recommenda- 
tion. If it is capable of proof, it should be received without any 
recommendation. If it is not proved, no recommendation ean 
entitle it to reception.” 

But I ask, is it not a great recommendation of a view, that itis 
adapted to gain universal credence ? And does not abundance of 
evidence fit a view to gain such credence ? A view may be true 
in fact, and yet the proof of it be so sparing, that it will never 
generally prevail. ; 

I do not then confound evidence with recommendation. I first 
show that the proof of my views is abundant, and then say that any 
necessary degree of proof can be adduced. ‘ 

I say this, not to show that the view is true, or ought to be 
adopted. I had already abundantly proved this. I say it to show 
that the view is likely to be universally adopted, and thus to har- 
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monize the church. And this certainly is a great recommenda- 
tion of the view. 

Dr. Carson intimates that he has given but a specimen of his 
proofs of my incapacity. But he has given enough to enable all 
candid men to judge of the quality of the rest. His first reply is 
filled with such things. But I have already spent too much time 
upon them. I have written thus much, because the eulogists of 
Dr. Carson talk so loudly of his honor, fairness, candor, learn- 
ing, and logical discrimination. 

Let now one fact be noticed. He does not dare’ to charge me 
with misrepresenting him in one single instance. Nor does he 
but once charge me with omitting what is essential to a fair view 
of his opinions, and in that one case, the charge was as obviously 
incorrect as possible. 

How happens it then that he has scarcely assailed me on a sin- 
gle point without resorting to misrepresentation ? 

The reason is plain ; he could not assail my true opinions by 
the truth. Therefore he was under a steady temptation to misre- 
present them. 

On the other hand, the more clearly his opinions are stated, the 
easier is it for me to assail them with the truth. 

Again, why was he so tempted to try to destroy my personal 
reputation as a scholar ? I answer, for want of better arguments. 
I adopt and apply to Dr. Carson his own words, “ No man un- 
justly disparages the abilities of his opponent who is not con- 
scious either of having a bad cause, or of his inability to defend a 
good one.” p. 136. On the other hand, I have been willing all 
along to concede to Dr. Carson any degree of ability which I 
fairly can. I have made no attacks on his capacity as a scholar, 
nay I have admitted it. I only say, the greater his ability, the 
clearer is it that he was endeavoring to sustain a desperate 
cause. 

No man who was sustained and guided by the truth, would 
ever have adopted and pursued his course. 

In eonclusion I have nothing to add, but to request all who are 
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of a candid spirit to read § 70 once more, with which I close the 
third part of this work. May a truly Christian spirit at length — 
unite all learned scholars and leading minds. Then | 
division in the church of God on this momentous q) 
cease. May God grant it, and to him shall be the p 
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NOTES. 


Note 1 on §§ 19 and 20, pp, 48—51. 


THE analogy between external purification and internal purification, 
here spoken of, and the manner in which the Fathers commingled both 
ideas in their views of baptism, are with great clearness illustrated on 
pp. 264, 265, in the passages quoted from Cyril, Gregory, and Clement. 
Indeed, it is impossible for a more perfect illustration to be conceived 
of the ideas here stated. In two eases the. import of the analogy 
cannot be disputed, for xadagcrov and xobupors (purification) are used. 
In the third case Sasri¢ua is used in a-manner so perfectly similar, 
that it must have the same sensé? Is it not singular that where Dr. 
Carson has most indufged in efforts to ridicule my views, then the 
proof of their correctness from the Fathers is clearest? Now when 
these analogous senses are commingled and made to co-exist, it 
changes the nature of the external rite by making it a medium of real 
regeneration, and this is the true idea of Baptismal Regeneration. It 
also changes the sense of passages which spéak of internal purification 
alone, and makes them the proofs of the doctrine of baptismal 
regeneration, as I have said. 


Note 2, on p. 68. 


It is common to speak of the modern Greeks as denying that 
Sarrigw means anything but immersion. But the learned Gases, a 
member of the modern Greek Church, in his large and valuable Lexi- 
con of Ancient Greek, defined Bawrifw by Seéyu, Aodw, and dvrAzw ; 
that is, 1. To wet or moisten. 2. To wash or to bathe. 3. To draw 
water. The Lexicon is in general use among the modern Greeks. 
See my letters to Rey. Wm. Hague, Boston—Hall on Baptism, p. 37, 
and “Chronicle of the Church,” New Haven, May 25, 1838. See 
also Remarks on Aodw, pp. 208-11 of this volnme, for proof that it 
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denotes merely to wash, and is as applicable when there is no immer- 
sion as where there is. 


Note 3 on p. 192 and p. 198. z 


There is clear proof that SarriZw denotes washing, or bathing by 
pouring, in the use of language describing bathing rooms and appara- 
tus. In the hot baths there was no immersion. The hot bath, in the 
public baths at Pompeii, was a basin 12 feet.long, 4 feet 4 inches wide, 
and only 1 foot four inches deep. Around this was a marble bench, 
below the surface of the water, on which the bathers sat. They first 
scraped themselves, and were then washed by having water poured over 
them from vases, or pails. But the name of the warm bath was in Greek 
Barsiorhpiov, in Latin, Lavacrum. See Eschenberg’s Manual, pp. 
140, 539. See also Potter’s Grecian Antiquities, Vol. 2, p. 368, for 
proof of the same fact. Dr. Smith, in his Dictionary of Classical 
Antiquities, p. 148, states that the vessel from which water was poured 
on the bathers, was also called Baxssarnpiov, and refers to Pliny for 
his authority. His words are, “ The word baptisterium, is not a bath 
sufficiently large to immerse the whole body, Bat a vessel or labrum, 
containing cold water for pouring over the head.”—Plin. Ep. v. 6, and 
Ep. xvii. 2. 

This is only one more of the already innumerable proofs of the 
radical fallacy of Dr. Carson’s notions. It also clearly sustains Gases, 
in defining BarriZw by Aodw, to wash. See Note 2, 


Note 4 on p. 242. 


There is one of my quotations on which Dr. Carson has made an 
assertion to which I reply, by here annexing a part of my reply to Rey. 
Wm. Hague, on the same passage. Itis the passage from Clement, 
p. 53, § 50. 

I translate éxi xoirn, “upon a couch.” Mr. Hague, following 
Potter, translates it “ post concubitum.” Dr. Carson translates it “on 
account of the bed.” Both deny that it can mean a couch to be 
reclined on at-meals. The fact is that ¢uvj and Agyog are never used 
to denote such a couch. But xAivn and xoiry are used to denote 
either such a couch, or a bed for sleep, or a marriage bed. In my 
reply to Mr. Hague I answer Dr. Carson’s question, “ Where did the 
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President learn that kote is a dinner couch?” It appears that I learned 
it of Xenophon the Athenian. Dr. Carson says that the passage means 
“ they were immersed on account of the bed,” that is, pollution con- 
tracted there. If Dr. C. means by this, the pollution of sexual inter- 
course, his view and that of Mr. Hague in effect amount to the same 
thing. And this being the only pollution peculiar to the bed, after 
which washing was prescribed, I suppose that he must refer to it. His 
mode of arriving at his sense is very awkward—* on account of the 
bed, that is, pollution contracted there.” The remarks of Hervetus 
on this passage are these: “The Jews washed themselves, not only at 
sacrifices, but also at feasts, and this is the reason why Clement says 
that they were purified, or washed upon a couch, that is, a dining couch 
or triclinium. To this Mark refers, chap. vii. and Matth. chap. xv. 
Tertullian also refers to it when he says, Judeus Israel quotidie lavat” 
(The Jewish Israel daily washes). 

I have adopted the same view, and I now subjoin the defence of it 
already referred to. See my letters to Rev. Wm. Hague, pp. 21-26. 

In this ease I do not admit the charge of error. To translate 
éxi xoirn, upon a couch, is not erroneous. For, 1. The words will 
admit of this translation. 2. The Syntax will admit of it, and, 3. The 
context ; and, 4. The nature of the things spoken of call for it. 

1. The words will admit of my translation. It will not be doubted, 
I suppose, that xoirm can mean a bed or couch. Who does not know 
that this is its primary sense, and that the sense concubitus is only 
secondary and derivative? Again, it will not, I think, be denied that it 
can mean a couch at a feast. For Xenophon, in his Memorabilia, 
authorizes the usage. Speaking of the marks of honor due from the 
younger to the elder, he mentions “ rising up in their presence, honoring 
them with a soft couch, xoirm wadaxy, and giving them the precedence 
in speech.” In this case, the couch is obviously not a bed for repose at 
night, but one to recline on ina circle engaged in conversation, and 
participating in the enjoyments of social life. In short, it was, as 
Struzius well remarks, in his learned and critical Lexicon Xenophon- 
teum, “ lectus quietis et convivii,” a couch on which to repose and to 
feast, Av. 2, 3,16. Morell also, in his Lexicon Prosodaicum, gives 
xAlvn and xolrj as synonymes. Xenophon the Athenian is surely 
sufficient authority for Clement the Athenian in using the word in 
this sense. As to gai, you will not, I suppose, deny that it can be 
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translated wponin this case, inasmuch as this is its original and primary 
sense, and after is only a derivative and secondary sense. ‘The words, 
then, will admit of my translation. So, too, will the Syntax. Is it not 
as truly grammatical to say, it was the custom of the Jews to be bap- 
tized upon a couch, as it is to say, it was the custom of the Jews to be 
baptized “ post concubitum %” 

We come, then, to the context, and to the nature of the things 
spoken of. What, then, is the context? Has Clement been speaking 
of concubitus, or of washings after concubitus, among the Gentiles, 
that he should here refer to this kind of washing among the Jews? I 
answer, no. He has, indeed, spoken of the night, but not with any 
reference to sexual pollution, as you seem to indicate, by copying from 
Potter a reference to Rom. xiii. 13, but to inculcate a habit of keeping 
the thoughts on God and eternity, even in our dreams. The following 
is the train of thought preceding the passage I have quoted. Ifa man 
has truly learned to love God, he will not lose his habits of virtue in 
any way—neither in a vision nor in a dream, nor in any actings of the 
imagination. Since a habit never ceases to be a habit, and the dreams 
of the night flow from the habits of thought in the day ; therefore, 
the Lord commands us to watch, that we may keep our natural life as 
pure by night as by day. There is nothing that tends to sin in the 
natural night. Indeed, it is favorable to serious thought, for it calls off 
the mind from the senses, and leaves it free to think of God. The 
night that injures the soul is a moral night. It is immersion in the 
things of time and sense, so as to exclude eternity and God. But 
happy are they who see God, according to the Apostle, who says, the 
night is far spent, the day is at hand; let us, therefore, cast off the 
works of darkness, and let us put onthe armor of light. Rom, xiii. 12. 
Here, says he, Paul “ figuratively represents by the day, and by light, 
the Son of God—and by the armor of light his doctrines.” In like 
manner he intimates, that we, being washed, should come pure and 
neatly apparelled to engage in sacred rites and prayers; and that our 
being thus purified externally and neatly arrayed, is merely for the sake 
of its symbolical import ; for true purity consists in placing the affec- 
tions on holy things. Then follows the passage which I quoted. “And, 
indeed, an image of purification (baptism) may have been transmitted 
from Moses to the poets thus. Penelope, having washed herself, and 
having on her body clean apparel, goes to prayer; and Telemachus, 
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having washed his hands in the salt sea, prayed to Minerva. And it 
was the custom of the Jews that they should oft purify (baptize) them- 
selves upon a couch:” that is, at their meals, and reclining upon a 
couch. Let it now be remembered, that there was a washing of hands 
at meals and feasts among the Jews, and that it was not a matter of 
mere decorum but of religious obligation. It was also a prominent 
custom (Zé0¢) of the Jews. *It} was among the elders a prominent 
subject of religious law. So important was it deemed, that our Saviour 
and his Apostles were again and again called to account for neglecting 
it, and in view of it our Saviour felt himself called on repeatedly to 
maintain the superior importance of purity of heart over any external 
forms of purification. See Matt. xv. 1-20; Mark vii. 1-23; Luke xi. 
37-41. Let it be remembered, that these passages had made a strong 
impression on Clement’s mind, as appears by the deep interest with 
which he, in other parts of his works, refers to them. Let it be remem- 
bered, that Clement’s preceding train of thought is precisely the same 
with that-of Christ in these passages; that is, to exalt mental purity 
above all its images and symbols. Let it be remembered, too, that in 
the view of Clement, Pedagog. Lib. 2, Cap. 4, Potter, p. 113, Vol. 1, 
Oxford, 1715, meals and public feasts were highly religious occasions, 
and that he recommends to open them by praising the Creator, and 
during their progress to introduce devotional Psalms—(as Ps. 33), and 
that he speaks of the heathen song (¢xéAsov) during feasts, as xa’ 
eixdvea, “ESpouxdiv Larwdv (after the image of the Hebrew Psalms) ; 
and will any one dare to say, that it was not both natural and appro- 
priate for him to pass in thought from the religious washing of hands 
by Telemachus, to a religious washing of hands by the Jews, at their 
meals and public feasts? What custom more prominent, more public, 
more likely to excite universal attention, than this? It was almost a 
national badge of the Jews. Not a day could be spent with them 
without seeing it at least three times observed, and in all probability 
more. “ For the Pharisees and all the Jews, except they wash their 
hands oft, eat not, holding the tradition of the elders.”—Mark vii. 3. 

But what in this train of thought should lead him to mention the 
washing suggested by Potter? Surely, the chaste Penelope, in the 
absence of Ulysses, and the unmarried Telemachus, needed no such 
washing. 

Besides, it was not merely a washing, but one oft-repeated (woAA&xic), 
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that is by Clement ascribed to the Jews. And we know that the Jews 
at meals did often wash their hands, as Clement says. 

But did the law eall for an oft-repeated washing in the case referred 
to by Potter! Not at all. See Lev. xv. 16-18. Was there any reason 
or motive to repeat it? None at all, for it could not shorten in the 
least the stated time of uncleanness. The law was, wash in the morn- 
ing, and be unclean till evening. 

Was this a washing common to all the Jews, as such? No, it was 
obviously designed for those only who were married. Was it a wash- 
ing that they would be likely to perform in a public and ostentatious 
way, so that it should be a national badge, and excite universal attention 
and produce imitation? Let common sense judge. Of all Jewish 
washings this must have been the most private. What man, and 
especially what woman, would wish ostentatiously to proclaim the 
reason of washing in such a case? How unlike to this secret washing, 
that left its subjects still unclean till evening, was the public washing 
of Telemachus, of which Clement had just spoken, which made him 
clean at once, so that he was not obliged to wait till the next day before 
he could engage in religious services. , 

I freely confess, that to introduce the idea “ post concubitum” in 
such a connexion seems to me alike at war with taste, and with the 
eminently spiritual train of thought in the context. If the words, or 
the laws of syntax forced it on me, I would adopt it, but still with 
great reluctance ; for it interrupts a current of pure spiritual thoughts 
by an idea, such that even you preferred not to present it in a plain 
English dress, but veiled it under a euphemism, or hid it in the Latin 
tongue. 

But neither the words nor the syntax forced it on me. The primary 
and natural meaning of the words gives the sense thatI claim. To 
educe the other you are obliged to resort to derived and secondary 
senses. 

I have a great respect for Archbishop Potter. But I cannot, on the 
ground of his naked assertion, adopt a translation so repulsive and so 
out of keeping with the letter and spirit of the context. If you still 
choose to adhere to it, you are free todo so. But I do demand that 
you shall not pronounce my translation erroneous till you have proved 
it so; nor charge me with haste till you give some evidence from the 
context that I had not patiently investigated the relations of the passage 
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before I translated it ; nor sneer at light from Illinois till you have not 
merely asserted but proved that Archbishop Potter has given us the true 
light; nor try to destroy the authority of my citations till you have 
proved them incorrect. 

And let me here anticipate any reply to my argument from the sen- 
tence that follows: “ Well therefore has it been said, be clean, not 
merely by washing, but in your mind.” It may be said, that Aourpa, 
washing, implies bathing, and cannot be applied to the washing of 
hands, To this I reply, it is not so. Cyril of Alexandria applies to 
the high-priest, doAcicuiro, to denote merely washing his hands and 
feet in the laver; and Aourpéy is applied by Basil to purification by 
sprinkling or pouring ; and so also it is by Photius and others. Anda 
basin for washing the hands and face is called by Pollux and Anaxilas 
Aournpiov, and is used by way of contrast to a bathing tub; thus “ in 
baths there are no wash-basins,” Aourgpia. 

And now let the candid reader judge, have I erred in giving to 
Barricpa the sense purification, in its relations to such a passage as 
this? especially when Clement calls the washing of hands, éixosv Barrio- 
p.arog, an image of baptism? An image of purification, surely, it is— 
of inmersion, it is no image at all. 

Have I erred in believing, that by often baptizing on a couch, he 
meant that kind of purification which was practised by the Jews, so 
often and so pertinaciously as to attract to itself in a peculiar manner 
the notice of Christ, and not a washing, private—not universal, not oft- 
repeated. 

I am still further confirmed in my view of this passage, by noticing 
the extensive and spiritual import given by Cyril of Alexandria to the 
washing of hands and feet, by the priests of old. By washing their 
hands and feet, he tells us, they show forth the purity and sincerity of 
all their deeds and ways, so that it denotes entire purity of life. And 
he repeatedly speaks of it as a designed type or image of the grace of 
God in Christian baptism. Indeed, this seems to have been a familiar 
idea to all writers of the Alexandrian school, such as Clement and 
Cyril. And inasmuch as Cyril expressly mentions, as a baptism, the 
sprinkling of the ashes of a heifer; we cannot fail to see, that by bap- 
tism he meant purification and not immersion; and that he and Cle- 
ment regarded the washing of hands not as an image of immersion, for 
it was not, but as an image of purification. 
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Note 5 on Part IL. Chap. II. 
Exposition of Romans vi. 3, 4,and Col. ii, 12. * 


Dr. Carson has gloried so greatly in the passages here interpreted, 
that it is remarkable that he makes no reference at all to this chapter. 


Perhaps, he did not see it. At all events the argument is as yet 
unanswered, 
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